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DEDICATION. 



7^ This volume ia affectionately dedicated to my cheery 

^^ and devoted wife, who mingled in the chief scenes, was 

s:^ cognizant of nearly all of the events, and Imew most of 

7 the persons described in my book. 



PREEACE. 



I thought suddenly of these annals. I desired, if pos- 
sible, to write something out of the beaten track — fresh 
and original. So, I conceived the idea of sketching my 
life mainly in lighter vein ; and I was astonished to find 
how much of that vein was to be found in a calling so 
grave and sacred as mine. 

I had -another purpose, viz., — to weave naturally — not 
to drag — into my story Bible exegesis, traits of mind and 
of temperament, bits of sentiment, scraps of history, etc. 

In these gossipy records, I have lived over my life again ; 
and the deeds of the past, the merriment and other emo- 
tions created by persons, scenes and events, — have all 
come back to me in strange vividness and with great de- 
light I am now impressed with the belief that there 
were things in my career " stranger than fiction 1 " 

I hope that these annals will bring pleasure to others, 
causing them to smile and laugh; and will also jrield 
some profit to my readers, constraining them to think, 
and touching the deeper emotions. If they produce such 
results, I shall then have accomplished my cherished 
purpose and secured my ample reward. 



These "simple annals" were written, firsts — for my own 
family and nearest friends; secondly, — for readers in my 
own church; but their interest, in my opinion, is not con- 
fined exclusively to these circles but reaches the general 
public, for I lived in stirring times, acting in some of the 
most exciting scenes in Methodist history, and I was not 
altogether a stranger to events of the most intense 
interest, connected with the Southern Rebellion — to all 
of which I refer in these chronicles. 

I launch my little bark upon the sea of public opinion; 
if the waves be calm and the skies above them clear, it 
may have a prosperous voyage ; if, however, hostile criti- 
cism overtake it> it must weather that storm, provided it 
can, but if it cannot, then, like many another ill-fated 
vessel, it must be dashed to pieces on the rock, or swal- 
lowed in the billows. W. L. S. 

Harrisburg, Pa., January, 1888. 
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BRIEF ANNALS. 



CHAPTER I. 



MY EARLY LIFE. 



J 



WAS born in Carlisle, Cumberland county, Pa., 
November 3d, 1822. I was called Wilson Lee 
after a well-known Methodist preacher. 
At the proper age, I became 

'* the whining school boy, with his satchel 

And shining morning face, creeping like snail 
Unwillingly to school." 

I attended my first school in the log house in Church 
alley where I was bom. Being then about five or six 
years of age, I asked of my mother the privilege of -stay- 
ing at home three weeks to learn to read. She granted 
my queer request, and, in the specified time, I did learn 
to read from a book called "Cock Kobin." 

About this period I was converted, I think, without 
knowing what conversion meant I remember distinctly 
that I had a great fear of death, but one night when 
praying all that fear was taken away, and 1 sweetly laid 
me down to sleep. What can take away the fear of death 
but the grace of God? If I had told my experience to 
some one, perhaps, the precious germ of religion in my 
heart might have been kept alive. 
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I became, in the course of time, a scholar in the Acad- 
emy of Rev. J. F. Hey — a kind-^iearted and noble man, 
and an excellent teacher. I soon became a member of 
his family, and an assistant in his school. And, when 
he left this school to take charge of the English Depart- 
ment of the Grammar Scliool of Dickinson College, 
through his influence I became a pupil under him 
in that school. I was promoted after the usual period 
from Mr. Key's room to Mr. Roszel's, and became a mem- 
ber of the Latin class, in section No. 1 taught by this 
last gentleman — No. 2 being taught by John L. Carey, a 
very talented man. 

Mr. Roszel was a first-class teacher^ especially in the 
Latin. How he drilled us there! Every Saturday morn- 
ing, we had a Latin verb to conjugate ; and, every-day, we 
wrote Latin exercises signed by our teacher either Pes- 
simey Male, Bene^ Valde BenSy or Optime, according to 
their grade. We made also Latin trees out of verbs ; and 
it was wonderful what perfect-looking trees they were — 
trunk, branches, and all. Jimmy Turnbull, a little fel- 
low from New York city — a natural artist — always drew 
his trees completely, and painted them nicely in colors. 

There was one day a cry of "fire! fire!" and the old 
German Reformed church, used as our school-building, 
was discovered to be in flames. It burned down, and the 
boys were glad, for it gave them several days of free- 
dom from school. 

The school found quarters in the basement of East 
College. Here I always read the Greek lesson to Smith. 
On one occasion the story was about the conducting, in 
a boat, of the souls of the dead over the river Acheron 
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into the infernal regions. The ferryman's name was 
Charon. I rendered the Greek word into English 
Charon. "What?" asked Smith. "Charon," I answered. 
"What did you say?" I replied, in louder tones, 
"Chanm." "What? I didn't hear you." Annoyed, I 
shouted, "Charon." Mr. fioszel, lifting his head, looked 
in , the direction whence came the sound which rang 
through the school-room like thunder, and' asked, 
"Who was that ?" "I, sir," I answered. "Stay m to-day 
without your dinner," was the teacher's severe sentence of 
fasting, so hard for a growing, hungry boy to bear. 

I ceased at the end of two years to be a boy in the 
Grammar School, and in my sixteenth year became a 
man in college, and a Freshman. John Eeagy Stayman, 
Afterwards a Professor in Dickinson College, was one of 
my most intimate friends. How well I remember one of 
my dead classmate's early compositions! Its subject was 
The Universe ; and its divisions were, firsty The Earth ; 
secondly y The Sea; and, thirdly, The Heavens. What 
a deep impression that essay made on our youthful 
minds! 

Bill Stewart — now a judge in Texas — was the oldest 
man in our class, and one of its best writers; but 
there never was a greater procrastinator in writing com- 
positions than he ; he delayed to the last hour ; 
and when he did write, he always wrote in a cross-wise 
and length-wise fashion, between the lines, and all 
around the margin, in the most wretched handwriting. 
It was now his time to read an essay. He announced a 
grand subject, and every one expected a great intellectual* 
treat His introduction was brilliant and whetted all our 
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appetites for something more brilliant still. But the es- 
sayist stopped abruptly, and, looking around upon the 
class, he said, in a complaining tone : "Gentlemen, you 
seem to take no interest in my subject, and I will not, 
therefore, proceed." I never saw our genial teacher of 
Rhetoric thrown off his guard before ; he generally kept 
himself under complete control ; but now he lost his 
temper, and said, angrily : "Mr. Stewart, such boyish 
trifling cannot pass unrebuked in this lecture roonL" 
The class laughed and shouted. 

Ned Massey, now a physician in Washington City, and 
I declaimed LochieFs Warning. We rehearsed the 
piece before Prof. Caldwell in the college chapel. Massey 
was the Wizard, and I was LochieL The Wizard went 
on with his warning, 

'* With the smoke of their ashes to poison the g&le ^ — 
and I, as Lochiel, interrupting, broke in, 

" Down, soothless iDSulter, I trust not the tale." 
I stamped so violently that the sound was like a thunder- 
clap; the stage, in the corner, covered with green baize, 
trembled in every board and beam, and Massey was so fright- 
ened that he nearly jumped off the platform. Prof. Cald- 
well laughed immoderately, and as soon as he succeeded 
in controlling his risibility, he said, still greatly amused: 
"Well, Spottswood, you ought to be emphatic just where 
you were, but don't you think that your emphasis was a 
little too pronounced?*' 

I was converted, while a student, at a camp-meeting 
three miles east from my native town. On the eve of that 
meeting, being strangely warned of Ood in a dream, I re- 
solved to seek religion. When the invitation was given 
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to seekers to cjotne forward to the mourners' bench, I said 
to a friend, "Come, let us go." We went, though I had 
no feeling. I sought earnestly for pardon, and, after a 
long and hard strufi^gle, I found peace. 

My mother, I believe, was sanctified at this same meet- 
ing. She had gone there, feeling that she must put her 
house ^ in order. Shortly after the camp-meeting, she, 
who had never before been sick a day, took suddenly ill. ' 
She suflTered beyond conception. It was hard for death 
to do his work upon a frame in the vigor of womanhood. 
Each one of us was anxious to know our mother's relig- 
ious state — she had always been a quiet Christian. My 
brother Edward talked to her about her spiritual con- 
dition; and she said to him: "God has been my faithful 
and unchangeable friend in many trying times of life, and 
I am confident that he will not forsake me now ; but why 
is it that 1 still remain, when I am so anxious to go? 
Perhaps, the family are not willing." This impressed 
my brother, and he rehired to pray ; and he said, in his 
prayer : "Not my will, but thine, God, be done ! " He 
came down stairs, and, going into the garden, met our 
sister-in-law who said, "Mother is dying! " And what a 
death ! It was so triumphant that, in the midst of our 
sorrow, we all felt like shouting glory! 

Here is one instance, in my mother's case, of the un- 
changeableness of that friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother. My mother had been left a widow with six 
little children to provide for. Once she had nothing in 
the house to eat She went to the public pump for water, 
that which God has promised shall be "sure;" on the 
way her toe struck a ball of wet, dirty paper on the pave- 
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ment; she picked it up; she unrolled it; and it proved 
to be a five dollar bank note, which bought for her little 
ones bread, that which the Great Provider has declared 
shall be "given/* 

The day of all others in a student's life, so full of in- 
terest — Commencement— came at last. My interest in 
it, however, was chilled — in fact, I was provoked. Some 
one had tampered with the subject of my graduating 
speech. Themes on education are hackneyed, but I had 
written on the defects of literature — out of the beaten 
track. But when the program appeared, my subject was 
named simply Literature — that old, effete thing. When 
Dr. Durbin, however, handed me my parchment, con- 
cluding the Latin phrase employed on such occasions with 
the words that yet linger in my ears, " cujusque hocce 
diphnm sit testurumiumy" I received the precious docu- 
ment gladly, and became a Bachelor of Arts, June, 1841. 

The lecture room of President Durbin was a place of 
pleasure. The students often used to provoke a controversy 
with him on some point of the author studied. The Dr. 
would enter the arena of debate with a will, and, with 
great zest and vigor, keep up the discussion till the ring- 
ing of the college bell told us the hour for recitation in 
his room was ended. Then, the President, with that bland 
smile of his — almost a grin — showing his ivory front 
teeth, would say: " Gentlemen, if you please, get to-day's 
lesson over with so much in addition." And we unso- 
phisticated students would leave, chuckljng in the belief 
that we had outwitted our teacher ;but the wise man knew 
what he was doing — he knew that such a discussion, 
awakening thought, requiring intellectual skill, demand- 
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ing the application of knowledge, and calling every men- 
tal gift into exercise, was far better than any mere reci- 
tation from a text-book. 

Dr. Durbin was a great orator. While a student I 
heard him, then in his prime, preaching at acampmeeting 
near Carlisle from the text: "That at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord to the glory of 
God the Father." On that beautiful Sabbath morning, 
with a sea of faces upturned towards him, the orator's 
voice soon lost its usual drawl, monotone and tameness, 
and, reaching its highest and richest tones, it rang out 
rapidly, clearly and in the fullest volume. His eloquence 
came, " like the outbreaking of a fountain from the earth, 
or the bursting forth of volcanic fires, with spontaneous, 
native, original force." 

But there was something else about Dr. Durbin, less 
known than his oratory — he was a man mighty in prayer. 
I often heard him, when he prevailed with God. He 
would not recover physically from such a special prayer 
for many days. 1 heard him offer such a prayer once at 
a campmeeting. He talked face to face with Jehovah, as 
a friend talketh with a friend. He told the Heavenly 
t'ather the simple story of his children's trouble and ex- 
pense in coming to the campmeeting; of the purity of 
their motive to get and do good ; and how the incessant 
rain had defeated all their holy plans. "Now, Lord," he 
prayed, " if it be consistent with thy holy will, give us 
clear weather from this time on to the end of the camp- 
meeting." He lingered here, wrestled, asked, pleaded, im- 
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portuned, and, at last^ in an exclamation — nay, in a trium- 
phant shout — he declared: "It shall be done, — we 
shall have clear weather from this time forth to the end 
of the campmeeting." I shall never forget my feelings 
at that moment What if the preacher's prediction should 
prove a false prophecy, I thought. But it did not, for 
the rain ceased, the clouds fled, and the skies were clear 
and blue from that hour to the close of the campmeeting ! 

Merritt Caldwell, Vice President of Dickinson College, 
was a rare man, a rare scholar, a rare teacher, and a rare 
Christian. He was quiet in all his movements — nothing 
disturbed his equanimity, neither the thundering explo- 
sion of the vowels by his class, almost enough to split the 
drum of his ear, nor, when he gave the order to advance 
with the bow, a section rushing forward in close proxim- 
ity to him, and bowing, after the fashion of the Orient, 
with their faces to the very floor. He silently gave stu- 
dents mimis marks for bad conduct, but said nothing. He 
said, on his death-bed: " I seem to have lived too much 
by faith alone ; what I want now is the baptism of the 
Holy Ghost." That baptism came in the plenitude of 
its power — almost as on the day of Pentecost — and the 
death-chamber of the beloved Professor was an indescrib- 
able scene of victory and of glory. 

William H. Allen, afterwards President of Girard Col- 
lege, was popular as a Professor and as a man. His scien- 
tific lectures were always full of interest; but there were 
times when that interest reached its highest point: 
one of these was when the Professor gave public lectures at 
the College, and citizens of the town attended them — 
among the visitors young ladies. What student of that 
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day will ever forget our electrical circles there ? How ten- 
derly we took in ours the soft, white hands of the bloom- 
ing, blushing young maidens! How tightly we held 
th«m trembling, when the shocks from the battery waxed 
heavy, and the fair ones wriggled and twisted, and strug- 
gled in vain to get free, squealing as only girls can squeal ! 

John McClintock — what a genius and scholar ! Dr. 
Durbin used to say of him: "If there is any such a thing 
as a universal genius. Mack is one." The Professor was 
quick at every .thing — even in leading a church class. 
He would come in hurriedly, sing a verse, offer a short 
prayer, take his seat, cross his legs, and say, after a stu- 
dent had told his experience : "Grier, I think you're get- 
ting proud ; you're too fond of dress ; you had better go 
and ^ how the poor get along." 

The feeling of every one who approached Robert Emory, 
was: 

" He has I know not what 
Of greatness in his looks, and of high fate, 
That almost awes me." 

The young Professor, ripe in scholarship and apt in 
teaching, was a seeker of religion. Long and earnestly 
he sought it in vain. Finally, his pastor, Rev. T. C. 
Thornton, said to him: "Robert, religion is now your 
chief business, and, if I were you, I would give up every 
thing else, and seek it till I found it" The weary peni- 
, tent took his pastor's advice, and wrote Dr. Durbin a 
note, stating that he had more important work on hand 
than his college duties, and that he must be relieved of 
them for the present. He sought forgiveness through all 
the slow watches of the night; and just as the sun was 
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rising, God lifted up the light of his reconciled counte- 
nance upon the soul of Robert Emory, and he had "peace 
with God through our Lord Jesus Christ" He wrote 
another note to Dr. Durbin, saying that he was ready to 
perform his college duties. He had not missed a single rec- 
itation. 

Prof. Emory's death was the death of a Christian phiK 
osopher. After calmly and carefully attending to all his 
worldly business, he said: "Now, something is due to 
the soul ; tell me not how a man dies, but tell me how he 
lives." And, with that faith that conquers death, the 
soul of Robert Emory quietly passed into the heavens. 

Thomas E. Sudler was as gentle and as simple-hearted 
as an innocent little child ; he was beautiful in all the 
graces of the Christian religion. Of no man could it be 
said with more truth than of him : 

" His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart; 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven is from earth." 

Prof. Sudler was a bom mathematician, and became 
perfect by culture. 

I started, soon after my graduation, for Alleghany 
county, near Cumberland, Md., to teach school. In my 
young fancy, I pictured my school-house built in modem 
style, furnished with elegant appliances, with a sweet- 
toned bell to call the scholars to their tasks, and beauti- 
fully situated on the bank of the noble Potomac river, — 
imagine, then, my disappointment and chagrin, when I' 
found an old log structure by the roadside at the edge of 
a wood, with a long window, of two panes of glass deep. 



\ 
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running the entire length of the side of the building 
opposite to its door; and before this long window a 
board fastened to the wall all the way, slanting like a 
desk, for the writers of the school ; there was a little 
window in the gable end of the school-house next the 
road, and before that window stood a rough desk for the 
master, and on the desk there was a cut to indicate by 
the sun's shadow the hour of noon. The benches of the 
school-house were all of the plainest kind. 

In some of its features my school was unique. I turned 
the little ones out of doors to build play-houses, and 
amuse themselves in any way they could, instead of keep- 
ing tbem indoors, seated on hard benches without backs 
and too high to allow their feet to rest on the floor ; only 
calling them in when I wanted them to say their lessons. 
I regarded them as little animals needing physical train- 
ing, as well as spiritual beings demanding intellectual 
culture. 

I ignored books as much as possible, and drilled my 
pupils practically in the affairs of life. And it was the 
delight of Mr. Wilson, the gentleman with whom I 
boarded, who, although he never went to school himself 
more than three months, was an adept in figures, to test 
his boys at night around the blazing fire of the ancient 
Franklin stove, and to find them always up to the mark. 

John Deacons, a man thirty years of age, and a school- 
teacher himself, arrived one evening at my boarding 
house. With his entire wardrobe tied up in a handker- 
chief, he had walked thirty miles to become a pupil in 
my school. I thought that he was a man of brains, and 
I determined to put him on his mettle. I resolved that 
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I would never Bhow him anything, but simply, standing 
at the foot of the hill of knowledge, point him upward, 
tell him that he could climb unaided to the top, and urge 
him to ascend. Of course he met with difficulties, and 
naturally he came to me to solve them ; but I invariably 
refused, saying: "Mr. Deacons, you can solve that diffi- 
culty yourself without my help, and, if you do it, it will 
do you more good than for me to assist you an hundred 
times — try it again." He would go at his task once 
more only to fail perhaps ; and, after many failures, he 
would plead, just for a little light; and I would say: 
" No, sir ; strike the light yourself." And he never failed 
to do it ! It was wonderful what progress that man made 
in his studies in three months time. He said, however, 
to me : "You have made me study till my head has often 
gone around like a top ! " 

I had to pass through the crucial trial of all school-teach- 
ers in that day and in that region. " Can you do this sum ? " 
asked a visitor. Looking at it I answered, "Yes, sir." 
" Well," he said, "I will be back here in a week, and I'll 
be glad to see your answer." I got to work at once. I 
worked hard night and day. Every day I dismissed my 
school early for recess, and sent my scholars home long 
before sundown, and returned each time to my task. I 
became intensely excited and wholly absorbed. The last 
evening came. I was nearly frantic. I dismissed my 
school in the middle of the afternoon, and resumed my 
effort Just as the sun was setting, I was about to de- 
spair, and give up; but I said: "No, I will not give up; 
I must, I can, I will solve this question." I sat down 
again, bent all my mental energies and concentrated them 
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on my task. And lo! light broke, the solution became 
plain, and I found the answer. On the following evening, 
the gentleman retunied, and he asked me: "Well, did 
you cipher out that question?" I answered proudly, 
"Yes, sir; here it is." And he looked at it, and said, 
« That is all right" But I did not tell him of all my 
anxiety, trouble and earnest effort Kossuth says, There 
is no difficulty to him who wills. 

Through the influence of Mr. Wilson, who was a sin- 
ner, with Rev. F. M. Mills, the preacher in charge on Al- 
leghany circuit, I was appointed a class-leader, and met 
the little class in the neighborhood in my school-house, 
which saved them a trip of four miles to Oresaptown. 

I organized a Sunday school for the negroes, and 
the first Sabbath of its meeting the whole neighborhood 
turned out to see the novel thing of the times. 0, what 
an interesting sight it was to see an aged man studying 
intently his lesson, pointing with his trembling index 
finger to the A, B, Cs, or to the line of spelling, begin- 
ning with B — a, ha^ K — er, fer, baker^ or to the easy read- 
ing lesson, "James has a dog." How unquenchable the 
negro's thirst for knowledge even at that early day ; and 
how phenomenal after the immortal Lincoln by his pro- 
clamation of emancipation turned four millions of slaves 
into freedmen ! 

The doctrine in my day in regard to the call of the 
Holy Ghost to preach the gospel was that the Divine 
Spirit made, first, such an impression on the mind of the 
subject himself, and, then, on the mind of the church. I 
remember that I heard Dr. Durbin clearly proclaiming 
this dogma from the pulpit It fully accorded with my 
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own experience; I could not remember the day when 
such an impression was not upon my own mind ; I often 
tried earnestly to remove it, but it seemed to be firmly 
fixed there; and the same impression was made, as I sup- 
posed, by the same agent upon the minds of others ; for 
every body said, though I never hinted such a thing to 
any one, that I was going to be a preacher. 

The time came when I asked for license to preach. 
Invited by Eev. F. M. Mills, the preacher in charge 
of the circuit, to whom I had told by letter of my call by 
the Holy Ghost to preach the gospel, I had riddeu on 
on horse-back to the place of the Quarterly Meeting, six- 
teen miles from my school-house. Mr. M. said to me on 
Saturday after dinner : " You must preach to-night" I 
was surprised — startled — ^scared, and I said: "Why, 
brother, I cannot preach." "Well, you must exhort 
then." " But I cannot stick to the text" "Never mind 
that — ^just talk about religion — the brethren must hear 
you." So, for the first time in my life, I went into the 
pulpit, and sat there in torture for an hour, listening to 
my brother preaching, wondering what I should say, and 
fixing at last on a story of Xerxes. My time came, I 
arose tremblingly, and began : " Xerxes, after he had led 
his millions on from conquest to conquest, desired to be-- 
hold his glory, and he ordered a seat to be placed for him 
on a lofty eminence that he might see his army pass be- 
fore him in review. His army marches — tramp, tramp, 
tramp ; banned waved beyond banner, and spear glittered 
beyond spear; and the countenance of the mighty warrior 
was flushed with pride. But see! a change settles on his 
face — ihere is a cloud of sadness on his brow. What 
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causes it? The thought has rushed into the mind of 
Xerxes that in fifty years at most he with all that vast host 
would be numbered with the dead ! " Mr. Mills told me 
a couple of years after this that he was not particularly 
struck with my exhortation, and had his fears that I 
would nexer make a preacher. The Quarterly Confer- 
ence gave me license to preach in spite of my grandilo- 
quence ! 

Soon afterwards I agreed to preach for S. L. M. Con- 
ser, the second preacher on Alleghany circuit, Md. I 
selected as my text, "Repent ye: for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand." I wrote my sermon out in full, com- 
mitted it to memory, rehearsed it in the woods surround- 
ing my school-house twice every day at the noon recess 
and in the evening when the day's work was done, and, 
finally, preached it in an old, dirty, log meeting-house 
ill the most dilapidated, dingy and forlorn-looking place 
1 ever saw — Cresaptown, Md. My second sermon was 
preached in a plain but well-kept frame church in the 
pleasant village of Frostburg, Md. I was green about 
horses, and, in attempting to drive a carriage out of a 
gate wide enough for a platoon of soldiers to pass through 
abreast, 1 struck the front wheel of the ancient vehicle 
against one of the gate posts; the worn-out harness broke 
and the old horse walked out of the shafts. With things 
fixed up again, and motherly sister Wilson, the mistress 
of the house where I boarded, in the carriage, I started 
once more; but on the broad turnpike I locked wheels 
with a big canvass-covered road wagon drawn by six 
horses. We arrived in Frostburg without any broken 
bones ! My sermon on this occasion was founded on the 
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text, "I have fought a good fight" Just out of college, 
I made free use of Butler's Analogy. I never knew how 
the people relished the profound ideas of the famous 
Bishop, the author of that book. 

On returning to Carlisle, my native place, I exercised my 
ministry there for the first time in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church one Thursday night My brother James took 
his seat near the door, intending to slip out if 1 gave any 
signs of failing. He did not leave. I preached in the 
country round about I had a friend, J. W. T., looking, 
like myself, towards the itinerancy. He was in the habit 
of making appointments for himself, but often when 
the time came to fill them, he was not ready; and then 
he would coax some one else to take his place. He so 
coaxed me, and, the day before the appointment, re- 
minded me of my promise, which I had forgotten, to 
preach for him. I told him that I could not go, for I 
was not prepared to preach. "Not prepared!" said he, 
with a sneer, "why what prepai*ation do you want? I 
can get up here now, and preach a sermon an hour long 
from any text you give me without any preparation at all." 
"John," I said, "I don't believe you can do it — take this 
text and try." To my surprise, he jumped up, gave out 
the text, divided it into^r^^, secondly^ etc., and began, in 
a monotonous, drawling tone, to preach a sermon of an 
hour's length. I laughed heartily — I could not help it — 
for the scene was so ludicrous. Aunt Polly K., who 
heard from her own room all that went on, suddenly ap- 
peared on the scene, and gave us young theologues such a 
severe reproof that I got sick in consequence. To make 
amends for my folly, I agreed to go and preach for my' 
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friend. We started the next daj to the preaching place 
in a buggy hired from a livery stable. My friend was in 
high spirits, and, repeatedly striking the horse with his 
whip, his driving was "like the driving of Jehu." I 
preached my battle sermon, my brother exhorted, and, in 
trying to quote the text, he said: "I have ^/ a good/at*^." 
The young preacher, however, atoned for this blunder by 
his glorious singing, for which he had a remarkable 
talent. 

I attended a campmeeting in Perry county. Pa., and I 
was invited to preach nearly every night. I have often 
wondered why this was the case. It could not have been 
because I tried to imitate Rev. Henry Slicer, by ex- 
panding my chest, and walking boldly up to the 
Bible board of the preachers' stand. Perhaps my strong 
voice, so well suited to preaching at night in the open 
air, had something to do with it I have no doubt now 
that there was a fact which had its influence, viz., that I 
always before preaching went out into the woods, and 
wrestled, as Jacob did with God, saying, as h© said: "I 
will not let thee go, except thou bless me ;" and in a meas- 
ure, lik6 Israel of old, I "prevailed" and was "blessed; " 
and there must have been therefore in my sermons, crude 
as they were, " an unction from the Holy One. " 

I paid a visit by mvitation to Chambersburg, and 
there began a friendship between Kev. James Sanks and 
myself which lasted and grew in strength as long as that 
noble man lived. Something amusing happened on this 
visit A great Bible meeting was held in the town, and, 
on its eve, Bro. Sanks was invited to speak, but de- 
clined, saying that the notice was too short, and declar- 
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ing, if a speech from him was insisted on, that he would 
not go to the meeting. He believed that he was left off the 
program, and he went. The regular agent of the Bible 
Society made his address — very pretty and very long — 
and then Mr. Sanks was called upon to speak, as he be- 
lieved, contrary to the understanding: — the purpose was 
to take him at snap judgment. He arose, and made a 
graceful apology, saying, in reference to the agent's 
speech: "When a skilful artist has painted a beautiful 
picture, a touch from a hand less skilful might spoil the 
• whole design ; I have no speech to make, Mr. President." 
Then a tall, lank, lean, cadaverous brother, with brist- 
ling hair and staring eyes, rushed forward on the plat- 
form at the call of some one, as I playfully remarked 
afterwards, like a wild animal from a jungle, and said, 
emphasizing each word : " Mr. President, I am neither a 
speech-maker nor a painter" — all of which he proved be- 
fore he sat down, Mr. Sanks was provoked, for he felt 
that this untamed brother intended to cut him. He 
wrote afterwards a poem for private circulation only on 
the imaginary life and death of that fierce speaker. It 
was a funny production. The poet was bothered about 
his concluding lines, and I supplied them: 

Though he did inflict on me his lashes, 
Christian like. I say,— "Peacfl to his ashes ;" 

I was persuaded in this town to tell in one of my pub- 
lic addresses a strange dream, already referred to, which 
I had on the eve of my conversion. I dreamed that I 
had died, and was waiting with many others till " the 
King came in to see the guests " — the place of waiting beiAg 
a lower room with a flight of stairs leading upward and 
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.a closed door at their foot I was so glad that I had 
safely passed away from earth. The Kine came in, and 
he saw alas I that I "had not on a wedding garment." 
.Speechless terror seized me when he told me this fact! 
I beheld the joyful guests, clad in their wedding gar- 
ments, ascending the stair- way "unto the wedding;" 
the closed door at the foot of the stairs suddenly flew 
•open, and flames of fire burst far outward; Satan appeared, 
.and, throwing out a lasso, he dragged one after another of 
terrified wretches — many of them my old acquaintances — • 
to that flaming doorway, and cast them "into a lake of 
fire burning with brimstone ;" I rejoiced that Satan had 
missed me. But soon some unseen power began to force 
me towards the door through which the fires of hell were 
blazing. I caught hold of the banisters but felt that my 
grasp was unloosening. I pressed firmly against them 
with my feet, but this was unavailing, for the unseen 
power was still forcing me to my dreadful doom. I 
•dreamed that in the midst of my desperate strug- 
gles I awoke, and that God himself came to me, and said: 
"This is but a dream; it is intended to warn you that in 
.-seven years from this time you shall die!" I awoke in 
an agony, with a cold sweat breaking through all the 
pores of my skin! 

Rev. Joseph Parker, preacher in charge of Bloomfield 
'Circuit, died, and the presiding elder asked me to take 
his place, provided Rev. David Shaver would not consent 
to do so. I went to the circuit, expecting somewhat to 
travel it, but brother Shaver consented to fill the deceased 
preacher's place. I remained, however, in the county, and 
taught a school at Centre, boarding in brother Bixler's 
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family. I remember distinctly the weekly prayer meet- 
ing of the Methodist church in that country neighborhood. 
The custom was to give two exhortations at the clofie of 
each meeting — one by brother Adams and the other by 
myself. I prepared my exhortations with great care, and 
threw my whole soul into their delivery; and I always 
had a good time. 



CHAPTER II. 

memories of boonsbobo', md. 

'* Dear Bro : 

A happy New Year to you ; and may many 
more return ! Study for five years, avoiding all female 
society, except so far as etiquette requires ; get license as 
an exhorter, afterwards as a local preacher, and, fimiUy, 
join the Conference; and you will then make a man 
esteemed and felt by the community, and you can clioose 
whatever female companionship in life you wish. Festi- 
note le7ite, I am about starting on my tour abroad, and 
have not time to give you a course of study ; but if you 
write to Professor McClintock, he will supply it." I 
have referred to this letter of Dr. Durbin's before in pub- 
lic print ; but I think it is worthy of a full record in these 
annals because it is so unique. But who told Dr. Dur- 
bin that I was called by the Holy Ghost to preach " tlie 
glorious gospel of the blessed God?" a secret which I 
had kept so carefully for so many years from every human 
ear. 

I wrote to Dr. McClintock for a course of study, and 
he promptly sent me, as he said, "the first installment 
which would keep me busy for some time," concluding 
with the advice, " Make Butler's Analogy your own by . 
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constant study." Prom the fact of my writing to Dr.. 
McC, it may be inferred that I intended to hasten slowly 
in regard to my great life-work, but I was overpersuaded 
to take without delay a recommendation to the traveling 
connection of the M. E. Church ; and I preached at a 
Quarterly Meeting held at Newport, Pa., a sort of trial 
sermon in view of my recommendation to an annual 
conference from the text, •* Ye must be bom again." I 
was recommended to the Baltimore Annual Conference, 
received into that old, historic body, and appointed by 
the Bishop to Boonsboro' circuit, Md. 

Anticipating this reception and an appointment, I had 
bought myself an iron-gray horse, a large four-year old, 
and a natural pacer, with saddle and bridle. On the- 
eve of my departure from home, my dear and only sister, 
now in heaven, had made me a pouch with two pockets — 
one for papers and the other for my collars and shams 
— out of paste-board, and covered it with red curtain cal- 
ico illuminated with pictures of partridges ; and she also 
manufactured for me a needle book, and put into it thread 
and needles and a thimble which I still possess. Hid- 
ing-whip in hand, with an old cavalry portmanteau and 
a cotton umbrella strapped behind my saddle, and with 
leggins manufactured by my brother out of coarse, white^ 
home-made cloth, all buttoned down my legs, and fitting 
neatly over my long boots, I started from home, amid 
"good-byes," and " God-bless-yous," to my field of labor, 
on a bright Spring morning in the year of grace, 1843. 

In good time I arrived in Boonsboro', the headquarters 
of the circuit Kev. A. A. Heese was the preacher in 
charge. On Sunday morning I preached my sermon on 
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the New Birth. Mother Camey shouted, and there was 
a general stir among the church members. 

We had two brethren, Dr. D. and "Baron" F., as we 
named him, in the town of Boonsboro', the opposites of 
each other in temperament as much as is possible for any 
two persons to be — the one was a cynic in his conduct 
and the other a latitudinarian. The Dr. taught that^ 
when a person prayed, he should kneel on the bare floor in 
the middle of the room without anything to lean upon, 
and he himself had such a strict regard for the Sabbath 
that he walked to church in the middle of the street on 
Sunday, to avoid the sin of speaking to any one on that 
holy day ; the " Baron " was jocose, funny, hilarious, up- 
roarious. In every kind of life, different temperaments 
cause antagonism, for instance in the literary life, " the 
witty Cowley despised the natural Chaucer, the cold 
classical Boileau, the rough sublimity of Crebillon, the 
refining Marivaux, the familiar Moliere." So it is in 
the religious life. It was not, therefore, strange that 
these two brethren of whom we speak were often arrayed 
against each other; that the religionist of "the most 
strictest sect " should be deeply wounded at the conduct 
of his rollicking brother, and that brother should be 
amazed, if not annoyed, at the " sour godliness " of his 
holy fellow Christian. 

In Sharpsburg we had trouble. Our first Quarterly 
Meeting was held there — Rev. C. B. Tippett, P. E., being 
present On Saturday night "the roughs" procured a 
flock of tame geese, brought them to our church, put them 
in at the door, and, while the Presiding Elder was preach- 
ing, the geese came waddling solemnly up the aisle. Mr. 
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Tipi)ett said: " Brother Reese you must preach to those 
'fellows of the baser sort' to-morrow night." And Mr- 
Reese did preach to them from the text, "And the 
wicked shall be turned into hell with all the nations that 
forget God." such a scathing sermon as I never heard 
before. The preacher wound up by saying: "We pro- 
fess to be gentlemen ourselves, and we wdll treat all oth- 
ers as such until they prove themselves unworthy of the 
title; but we have our religious rights guaranteed to us 
by the law, and I for one, if need be, will sell the coat off 
my back to protect these rights." The purpose of my 
colleague was once tested after this. A rough fellow at- 
tempted to pass through the door into love-feast ; the 
door-keeper stopped him, saying that it was contrary to 
our usage to admit any one without a ticket The bold 

intruder said : " I'm agoin' in, d n your usage," and 

he pushed forward. There was a scuffle at the door, Mr. 
Reese called an officer, had the rascal arrested, and sent 
to prison. It was now understood that the rights of the 
M. E. Church in this very wicked town would be pro- 
tected, and we had no more trouble with the "sons of 
Belial." 

There was in Williamsport, Md., on this circuit, a sis- 
ter E., kind, and never more pleased than when she was 
entertaining the preachers. We called her " Bishop "be- 
cause she was an oracle in church matters, and her com- 
mands were given ex cathedra, as with that high official. I 
came one Sabbath afternoon to town to fill my appoint- 
ment at night, and stopped at Aunt Liddie Fs. I found 
an order awaiting me there from Bishop E., and I 
obeyed it instantly. Arriving at the Episcopal palace ( ? ), 
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I said: "Well, Bishop, I've come at your wish; what 
is your command?" "Why," she said, "I'm going to 
church myself to-night, and I don't want you to preach 
one of those short sermons of yours ; — a person hardly gets 
ready to hear you till you're done ; I want you to preach 
At least an hour to-night" I answered obediently, as a 
**son in the gospel" always should: "Well, Bishop, as 
you seldom get to church, and will be there to-night, I'll 
try to be longer* than usual;" and I was. When my 
<jolleague came around, the venerable sister told him what 
A wonderful sermon the young man had preached, and, 
then, in the role of a prophetess, she predicted for him a 
brilliant future ! 

Eev. A. A. Reese and Rev. James Sanks and myself 
now formed a band of the most intimate brothers. Each 
one of us had his own sobriquet — brother Reese was 
^^ father," brother Sanks, "uncle," and I, "boy." We 
had merry times together, for we did not think it wrong 
occasionally to unbend and give free vent to " the native 
^springs of gayety in the human heart." We often corres- 
ponded cheerily with one another, and our letters were 
-sometimes written in amusing rhymes. But those happy 
days are ended, and twain of the trio are waiting for me in 
-^'the golden city." 

"The black man has no rights which the white man is 
bound to respect." I found illustrations of this saying 
in the days of slavery in the South in the church as well 
s» in the state. For instance, when a cpllection for the 
support of the gospel was urged upon the slaves, the mo- 
tive held out to them was a life-membership in some- 
thing imaginary, and when an old negro asked, "A life 
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member in what, massa?" the answer was, "0, in the 
Temperance Society, uncle.'' The marriage ceremony, 
which should have been as sacred for the black as for the 
white man, was celebrated as a broad farce, the minister 
saying, "As long as you both do live together." Ty- 
ranny is the same in all lands and in all ages. Lord 
Macaulay writes about the High Commission, a religious 
institution, no part of the old Constitution of England, 
but created by the Tudors. The great historian says : 
The government was able, through their instrumental- 
ity ,(the High Commission and Star Chamber), to fine,, 
imprison, pillory and mutilate without restraint And 
there was on this circuit, as well as elsewhere in southern 
territory, a Hjgh Commission, no part of the constitution 
of the church, but created — I do not know by whonu 
Here the proceedings were summary — to "clear the 
docket" took but a short time — "swift justice," if justice 
at all, was meted out to the negroes. Here is a case. 
The witness testifies: "De las' time dat yo' mismolished 
de supper (administered the Holy Communion) 'mongst 
us all, as dat boy war comin' to de board, I war gwine to 
lif me han' a'gin' 'im, dough, I did'n ; I seed," contin- 
ued the old negro man, "dat boy wid me own eyes , 

an' I say,— 'Well, well, is dis yo', an' I lef 'im?" The 
boy is called, and tries to make a defense, but the Com- 
mission hushes him up and calls him a hard name; and 
the sentence is pronounced by the preacher, both judge 
and jury, viz, expulsion from the M. E. Church, without 
a trial by committee guaranteed to all its members by 
the Discipline. 

There was a scene, on this circuit, in Williamsport,, 
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Md., which must have a place in these annals. We were 
holding in this town a sacramental meeting, and Bro. 
Beese appointed me to preach on Sunday afternoon at 5 
o'clock. This hour allowed ministers and members of 
other churches to be present at our service. Just before 
I arose to begin my sermon, I saw in the back part of the 
church, Mr. P., a young Presbyterian minister, a former 
townsman of mine, and once a fellow student at Dickin- 
son College. The thought passed through my mind 
that, in the presence of a man who had, no doubt, certain 
positive views about "things done in decency and in 
order," it would be well for me to heed the advice, 
"Let your moderation be known unto all men." I 
preached on the text, "God is love," to a crowded congre- 
gation made up of Methodists and members of other 
churches, with several ministers of other denominations 
behind me in the pulpit; and, in concluding my remarks, 
I lifted my hands and eyes to heaven, and fervently pray- 
ed, "0 Lord God, fill us-all with thy love." Then some 
powerful influence suddenly came down upon my own 
soul; I leaped; I shouted; and Aimt Liddie L, who 
never made any demonstration in public before, shouted 
also. A Lutheran brother, Mr. S., sprang up in a front 
pew, ran down the aisle and back again, exclaiming, — 
WJieto! WHEW ! WHEW I " And there was a great stir all 
around. I never knew what became of the young Presby- 
terian clergyman in the general excitement Bro. Reese 
could not calm the religious storm long enough to lift 
his collection; and he said: "Boy, the next time you 
preach under similar circumstances. Til lift my collec- 
tion before you begin your discourse." 
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Billy BiviDS was the central figure in all this region: 

"As some tall cliff that lifts its awfnl form, 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm. 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread. 
Eternal sunshines settles on its head." 

This famous black man was a slave, and a native of 
Africa. He was tall, with a long peaked head, bald at 
the top, and with a fringe of gray wool at its base ; he 
was without front teeth, except one or two ; and his wild 
eye, flashing wilder in the phrensy of his declamation, 
was something to look upon with wonder. He was a 
preacher whose manner was most unique. Before he be- 
gan to preach, he practiced the hardest kind of coughing, 
and the most determined and roughest clearing of his 
throat, which seemed to tear into pieces every thing in- 
side of it; and, in the white heat of his speech, this is a 
description of his manner: Spittle flew from his mouth 
like flakes of froth, his eyelids opened widely, his eyeballs 
glared, and his whole body was exercised, like a person 
violently affected with St. Vitus's Dance ; he completely 
exhausted himself; he stood panting for breath, like a 
dog exhausted in the chase, got control of his respiration 
again ; and then went on more furiously than ever! He 
could not read a word, nevertheless, with a long-drawn, 
sonorous unction, holding the hymn book before his eyes, 
as likely upside down as not, and indicating the page, he 
always read (?) the 1069th hymn of the Methodist Hymnal 
— the only hymn he knew : 

** Ha'k fum dem tom's dat do'ful sounM 
Me 'ars come 'ten' de cry; 
Dou libin' men come see de groun' 
Whar dou mus' lay shortly." 
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Billy Bivins was a witty preacher. He was preaching 
once, mounted on a store-box in an apple orchard, and 
mischievous boys kept throwing apples at him ; some of 
the apples hit him — occasionally one squarely in the face, 
though he dodged to this side and that. He did not re- 
fer to this naughty prank of the boys during the sermon ; 
but, just before he dismissed the congregation, he said : 
" Frien's, dis is to gib notis dat thar'll be no mo' preach- 
in* in dis yere orchar' ontil arter aptZ pickin's ober." 

He was tender. A heart beat beneath a rough exte- 
rior. Laying aside his boisterous manner, he often told 
softly and with tears a touching story. His mistress was 
sick unto death; she needed comfort; and, not finding it 
through other agents, she believed that her bondman 
could point her to it, and help her to get it So, at her 
own request, he came in from his plough in his coarse and 
soiled clothes into the richly-furnished bedchamber of 
the dying woman; and "Uncle Billy" gently led his mis- 
tress into rest, and she and her slave rejoiced together ! 

He was eloquent, and, like other famous preachers, 
he had two or three great sermons — Daniel in the Lioyi^s 
Den^ the greatest of them. His text was : "An' de Lor* 
he sonkt de a'gle down to 'tect Dan'el in amongst de den 
ob lions." 

Here is an interview between the King and his officers : 
"Dey say, 'King,' An de King he ax, 'What yo' 
want?' 'Did'n yo' pass sich a law?' 'Yis, I hab.' 
' Wall, thar's Dan'el in 'is room a breakin' ob it now.' 
* Go, tell Dan'el to come onto me.' " 

Here is a scene upon the street under an open window 
— ^the retainers of the crown standing beneath it and 
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looking up. "Dey calls, 'Dan'el/ Dan'el did'n 'ply. 
Dey cjJls mo' louder, * Dan'el.' Yit, Dan'el did'n stop 
'is pra'rs. Dey calls mo' louder yit, * Dan'el, ho! Dan'el.' 
An' Dan'el poke 'is head out'n de winder, an' ax, 
'What yo' want?' *De King he want yo.' *Go an' 
tell de King dat I's not gwine to come ontil arter pra'rs 
is ober.' " The servants quickly return to their master, 
and report the case just as it stands. " An' de King he 
got mos' pow'ful mad, an' he speaked mos' feerce-like, 
' Go, fotch de cons'able onto me.' " 

And under the guard of the constable, that ancient 
officer (?), the bold and daring Jaw-breaker is brought 
into the audience chamber of royalty. " An' de King he 
ax, *Has'n I bin berry good to yo,' Dan'el?' An' 
Dan'el he 'fess, ' Yis, King.' ' Did'n yo' know, Dan'el, 
dat I bed sich a law?' *I knows all 'bout dat, King.' 
*Why, den, did you vi'late dis yere law ob mine?' 'I'b 
boun', massa King, to 'bey God fus afo' I 'beys man.' 
An' de King he say,-^*I'8 mighty sorrer, Dan'el, yo' 
mus' be casted inter de den 'mongst de lions.' " 

Now strong men bind Daniel with ropes, carry him to 
the mouth of the pit, and throw him into the lions' den. 
And the lions lash their tails — stare — roar — spring — 
rush; "an' de lions on'y (here the orator sniffs like a 
wild beast smelling its prey), an' dats all dey could do, 
kase, yo' see chil'n, de Lor* hed stop up de lions' mou's." 
There is no power in my pen to describe the scene then 
— "confusion worse confounded" — that followed this 
strange, wild and fiery eloquence I 

Billy Bivins was brave. He stood once without trem- 
bling, looking upon a sight which, in his firm belief at 
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the time, was a sure evidence that the Dies Irw was near 

at hand. On the morning of the " falling stars," in 1833, 

as the phenomenon was popularly called, Billy's young 

master, whom the servant had often warned to prepare 

for the Judgment, arose early, and was astonished to see 

the heavens all illuminated with brilliant meteors. He 

thought the last day had come sure enough. He rushed 

to the cabin of the slave, knocked at its door, smd called, 

"Uncle Billy! Uncle Billy!" The negro man parti- 

Ally awoke, and sleepily asked, "Who's thar?" "Your 

master John." "Fo' de Lor's sake, wlmt does yo' want 

at dis time ob de night, chile?" "O, Uncle Billy, the 

day of Judgment has come, and I want you to pray for 

me." Then, the negro was wide awake at once. He 

bounded out of his cabin door; he looked up into the 

meteor-lit heavens; and he said in a tone of deep sorrow 

mingled with a strange triumph — sorrow for his young 

master and triumph for himself: " massa John, J kent 

pray fer yo' now — it ar' too late — I telled yo' so— de angel 

Grabel's jis agwine to blow, an' Billy'll go up;" and the 

brave soul leaped, jumped up and down, and shouted, 

"Gtory! glory! GLORY!" 

Here is my strange dream again. For seven years I 
had never forgotten it. Dreams were never talked about 
daring all that time but an uncomfortable feeling op- 
pressed me. I had kept a record of the years. Now the 
period was about to expire. I dreamed, on the previous 
night in Boonsbo^o^ that on the next day at 12 o'clock, 
sharpy my dream of seven years ago would be fulfilled, 
and I would die ! I was under promise to take Mrs. Rev. 
James Sanks to Frederick City on the next day. When 
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I told this second dream in the morning to some to whom 
I told the first, they really felt concern for me, and cer- 
tain sympathizing sisters pleaded with me not to go, for 
they feared if I went that I would be killed. Still I de- 
termined to keep my promise, but I could not borrow or 
hire a horse and buggy in all the town ; and I could not, 
therefore, go to Frederick. The sisters said that thisF 
was providential and saved my life. I waited and watched 
for the clock to strike the hour of XII ; and when that 
hour passed and I still lived, I must confess that I felt 
relieved of a burden. And now who will say that the 
Holy Spirit did not employ that dream to lead me to the 
Saviour? 

The house of brother Fague in Boonsboro' was one of 
the preachers' homes. The mother and the daughters, 
Ellen and Margaret, were all kindness to their guests ; 
and, as Boswell, the author of a "Life of Johnson," " was 
always laying himself at the feet of some eminent man," 
so, Solomon Fague, the son, was ever attaching himself 
to some Methodist preacher. Like his prototype, he re- 
ported fully the conversation and sermons of the preach- 
ers, and did what his exemplar could not do for his heroes, 
he imitated perfectly the manner of address of his 
idols. A Christmas prayer-meeting was held at Fague's 
at 5 o'clock in the morning, and "Sol" said that a cer- 
tain young lady present looked at the young preacher all 
the time; he misrepresented her, but I wished he had 
spoken the truth. 

I borrowed a carriage and horse at the close of Decem- 
ber, and started with two ladies for a religious meeting 
to be held in the country six miles from town. A mile 
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of the way was a smooth, level, turnpike road, and the 
horse trotted splendidly over it ; but midway of the trip 
on the first hill of dirt road, he suddenly stopped and ' 
backed downward — he was a balky brute. He stopped 
"stock still" in a big, deep mud hole. With my pants 
stuffed into the tops of my boots, I waded in, and led 
him out So, he continued, again and again, to misbehave. 
I was half a day going three miles ! The merry young 
girl tittered, while the sober old maid, affrighted, plead- 
ed, "Let me out, do let me out," and I, a gentleman 
and a Christian, did not say "bad words." I borrowed 
another horse from a farmer, and, " a little worse for the 
wear," we arrived finally at Aunt Lettie Knodle's. 

On the night of December 31, 1843 — it was a 
strangely balmy night for a region where winter is so se- 
vere, — the stars shone brightly — the old year was dying, 
and we were ruefully watching his last hours. I had 
said to my fellow watcher, in plain prose, what Tennyson 
afterwards wrote in classic poetry : 

His face is growing sharp and thin. 

Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes ; tie up his chin : 

Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeih there alone 

And waiteth at the door. 
There*s a new foot on the floor, my friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
/A new face at the door. 

And the blithe, bold New Year, the son and heir, forth- 
with came in to take the place of the dead Old Year. At 
that very moment I exclaimed, " My New Year's gift I " 
And the fair, young girl at my side, blushing, asked, 
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" What shall I give you ? '' " Your heart." " How can 
I give you that which you already jx)sse8S?" And I — 
but I will not tell the story. Any one, however, who 
continues to read these annals, will see how the betrothal 
on the early morning of "the glad New Year," January 
1, 1844, brought me confusion and the fear of loss at 
first, but afterwards eclat and great gain. 

There is a scene engraved on my memory which I can 
never forget — it is as fresh to-day as it was thirty years 
ago. He arose in that love feast, a bent, withered, 
shrunken, old black man; and I thought he was the 
ugliest human being that I ever saw. He spoke, and, as 
he continued to speak, bis form seemed to straighten, 
stretch up, round out, and develop into lines of beauty; 
and his face beamed with glory. As he spoke of spirit- 
ual and immortal things, and I felt the thrill and glow 
of his eloquence, a strange, unusual impulse came over 
me to go and grasp the hand of that slave, — aye, I must 
confess it, to embrace him as my brother, and as " a fel- 
low citizen with the saints." 

I attended my first Conference in Washington City, 
and, with Eev. A. A. Reese, Rev. James Sanks, and Rev. 
T. M. Reese, whose pet name was "Tommy," was hand- 
somely entertained by brother Bates, a merchant tailor 
on Pennsylvania Avenue. I gave my old sermon on " Ye 
must be born again " to the committee of the first year 
for examination. John A. Henning, who had charge of 
the MS, asked me, "Well, brother Spottswood, what 
shall I say about your sermon?" I answered, "Indeed, 
I don't know, sir." He then remarked that he was very 
much pleased with my introduction. And, as I think of 
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it now, that introduction was a pretty good thing for me, 
for I had spoken well of the teachings of Christ, observ- 
ing that they were very plain, illustrated by well-known 
events, and. always suggested by fitting occasions. But 
alas ! I had builded the portico to my house larger and 
better than the house itself. I consoled myself, however, 
with the recollection that I once heard a popular preacher 
-deliver a grand introduction, creating "great expecta- 
tions," but the sermon itself was a sorry performance. 

The hair of gentlemen in those days was worn much 
longer than it is now ; and mine was longer than the 
longest It was of a dark brown color, with waves all 
•over my head and curls around my neck. "Father," 
"Uncle" and "Tommy" teased me dreadfully about my 
beautiful head of hair, and each, in turn, would say, 
"Boy, why don't you get that hair of yours cut?" At 
last, beset and badgered, I asked, "-Can any of you 
brethren cut hair?" ''Tammy" answered, "Yes, I 
<5an." We all went down from the parlor to the tailor's 
store-room below. "Tommy" took a large pair of cutter's 
shears, and cut my curls straight off behind, and the re- 
maining hair stood out, like a brush ; he haggled over 
my whole head; and, then, to remove all irregularities, 
be was compelled to crop my hair close to the skull. I 
went to the looking-glass — what a perfect fright ! I lost 
my temper— flew at my friends, who stood there laugh- 
ing at my forlorn plight and chagrin, and I struck them 
right and left 

At this Conference the Bishop appointed me to Ber- 
wick circuit. Pa., with Rev. F. M. Mills, preacher in 
charge — "little" Mills to distinguish him from "big" 
Mills, William R. 



CHAPTER III. 

MENTION OF BEEWICK, PA., AND BALTIMORE, MD. 

Equipped as I had been when I first left home tc 
r become an itinerant, except I had now exchanged 

— "^" the old cavalry portmanteau for a pair of saddle- 
bags, and was mounted on the little Doctor, a dun pony, 
instead of Salem, the iron-gray horse, I turned my face- 
Berwickward. 

At the close of my first day's journey, I reached Gham- 
bersburg. Pa., met once more that bonnie lassie with the 
bright black eyes, the rich brown hair and merry laugh y 
and felt 

**The tender pressure and the thrilling touch." 

Among her first words were: "0 why did you get 
your hair cut ? It was so pretty." I answered, "It was 
too long," without telling her the comical story of its 
cutting, as I have told it in these annals, and feeling* 
worse than I did in Washington, when I looked into the 
glass and saw myself shorn almost bald and so hideous. 

Journeying onward I drew near in the gloaming of a 
lovely Spring day to the old town of Northumberland, 
Pa. I had not a cent of money left My resolution, 
however, was quickly taken, I would not seek a private- 
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Methodist stopping place, penniless, as I was; but I 
would stop at the first hotel I met, order my horse put 
op and whatever else I needed, call for my bill in the 
morning, tell who I was and where I was going, confess 
that I was moneyless and would remit the amount of my 
bill as soon as I received some " quarterage." A lady 
•came into the reading room where I was glancing over a 
paper, and asked me if I was not a preacher, and I told 
her I was ; she invited me into her parlor, and entertain- 
-ed me pleasantly — she was the landlady herself. In the 
morning I called for my horse, asked the clerk for my 
bill, received the answer, " We don't charge preachers 
here," mounted my horse and went on my way rejoicing. 
It turned out that my hostess was Mrs. Withington, a 
Methodist, who kept at that time a Temperance House 
in the town of Northumberland. I arrived without any 
mishap in Berwick about the first of April, 1844. 

In Berwick I preachefi a plain and unpretending ser- 
mon on the text, " I have a message from God unto thee," 
with these simple divisions, viz, (1) A message from God 
to the Christian ; (2) A message to the luke-warm pro- 
fessor; (3) A message to the backslider; (4) A message 
to the sinner ; (5) A message to all. Rev. Jared H. 
Young — then a supernumerary on the circuit — that keen- 
minded man, excellent writer and a preacher of the first 
class, spoke after me, saying that the young preacher had 
preached one of his best sermons ; and then he exhorted, 
delivering a wonderful exhortation — plain, honest, fear- 
less and intensely caustic. That sermon has another bit 
of history, which I will give in due time. 

On Berwick circuit I got up the first Sunday School 
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celebration ever had in that region. A bower of greeo 
branches from trees was made in an old apple orchard — 
the last old tree turned to ashes long ago — belonging to- 
Col. Samuel Freeman Headly, on the edge of town. 
Eight Sunday Schools were represented; they came 
on foot, in carriages and in wagons and in flat 
canal boats, with music and banners flying. The 
people also came in crowds. The program was an 
ample one; I was the Sabbath School talker; Rev. 
S. L. M. Conser, the temperance speaker; Col. Headly, 
the patriotic brator; and the children had fltting exer- 
cises. But the best of all were the refreshments, at least 
to those who never before had enjoyed such a feast. The 
people were served where they sat One old woman took 
a generous portion of every thing passed around on plate, 
or on waiter, or in basket She slyly stored her gather- 
ings in an old cotton umbrella; and, when the entertain- 
ment was over, it was a sight to see that same umbrella 
in its state of plethora. 

There was in Berwick a young lawyer, whose elocution 
was almost perfect, and he was besides a great humorist 
He was about to go on the stump in a political campaign,, 
and he asked me to tell him again a story which he had 
heard me tell once before that he might become familiar 
with it. Here is the story: Once upon a time a negro 
preacher down South was preaching in a school-house ; 
he was tall and the ceiling was low. The sable divine 
shouted, and jumped with an upward bound; struck his 
peaked head against the boards above with a heavy bump ; 
and, clapping his hands upon his bald pate, he exclaimed : 
"I spec' as how Billy Bivins'll knock 'is brains out some 
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ob dese days apreachin' ob de gospiV His hearers laugh- 
ed. The negro preacher added: "0 frien's, yo' may 
larf now; but de da/s a gwine to come dat yo'll be glad 
to take hoi' ob de tail ob Billy's coat; howsomeber, yo'll 
be dis'p'inted in dat day, kase I 'spec' den to hab a roun'- 
about on." The " young sprig of the law " told this story 
in his charming elocution and humorous style in all 
his political speeches, making a fitting application of it; 
and the people became wild over it, threw up their hats, 
and shouted and hurrahed till they were hoarse. 

In Berwick I cast my first vote. I had on election 
day an appointment to preach in the country, and I left 
town to fill it When I got a mile or two out, I stopped 
in the middle of the public road, and asked myself why I 
did not vote. I said to myself, rather contemptuously, 
you didn't vote because you're a coward ; if the Bowmans 
had been of your political faith, you would have voted. 
Shame on you ! Now, I couldn't bear to be upbraided 
and called a coward by my best friend, myself. So I 
turned my horse's head, rode back to town, hitched my 
horse to a post, got a ticket, marched up to the polls, 
and exercised the sacred right of an American citizen, 
by casting my first vote for — well, for a Governor of 
Pennsylvania. A few weeks later I voted for a Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

My colleague wtis a most decided Whig, and he was 
constantly talking politics. I happened to be visiting 
with a family of Eyers, of near Espytown, who were all 
Democrats, "dyed in the wool" — the wife and mother 
most deeply " dyed " of all. Brother Mills waxed earnest 
in his political controversy with this lady, and became 
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prophetic, saying confidently: "Henry Clay — mark mj 
word, sister — will be elected President of these United 
States ; if he isn't, I'll give you my head for a foot-ball/* 
And sister Eyersaid: "Now, mind, brother Mills, I'll 
keep you to your promise." When Hon. James Knox 
Polk was declared President elect, of whom the chorus 
had been vociferously sung all over the country : 

*'Ha, ha, ba! such a nominee, 
As Jimmy Polk of Tennessee/' 

my colleague and I happened to be at the Eyers again; 
and sister Eyer said, with a gleam of fun in her eye, and 
a note of victory in her tone; "Now, Bro. Mills, I'll 
take, if you please, that head of yours for a foot-ball." 
Brother Mills was mum and glum ! 

I attended a camp-meeting near Milton, Rev. John W. 
Tongue, of our Conference, was present. Rev. John L. 
Lenhart, of near Williamsport, then a member of the 
New Jersey Annual Conference, was also present The 
visitor, a handsome and genial man, preached a most 
melting sermon, and, weeping himself, he said : " Come 
up here, brother Tongue, and sing us one of your glor- 
ious songs." The great revival and camp-meeting singer 
left the altar, came into the stand and sang. The song 
was like oil on the religious flame already burning, caus- 
ing it to burn brighter and hotter. Brother Lenhart, 
after the song, caught the singer in his arms, and said, 
with streaming eyes : "Glory to God I brother, though I 
cannot sing with you on earth (he could not sing a tune), 
I will sing as sweetly in heaven as you." 

Rev. John L. Lenhart was chaplain on the Cumber- 
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land when, pierced by the iron beak of the mailed Mer- 
rimac, she sank 

'*With a shudder of death, 
And the cannon's breath 
For her dying gasp,*' 

ieaying her flag still floating over the bay at her main- 
mast head. 

At the word given, numbers escaped from the rapidly 
filling ship ; but the Chaplain stood at his post, caring 
for the wounded, and went down with them. 

''Ho! brave hearts that went down in the seas, 
Ye are at peace in the troubled stream ; 
Ho! brave land! with heartE like these, 
Thy flag, that is rent in twain, 
Shall be one again, 
And without a seam!" 

For more than a generation, John L. Lenharthas been 
ringing sweetly in heaven. 

I must tell something else about that camp-meeting 
near Milton. Some one had given me a rare copy of the 
Holy Scriptures in two small volumes belonging to a cer- 
tain Rev. Mathews. His texts were all marked ; 

many of them were singular, among them this one, 
^* There are four things which are little upon the earth, 
but they are exceeding wise ; The ants are a people not 
fltrong, yet prepare they their food in the summer; the 
<»nies are but a feeble folk, yet make they their houses 
in the rocks; the locusts have no king, yet go they forth 
all of them by bands ; the spider taketh hold with her 
hands, and is, in kings' palaces." This text struck 
jny fancy, and I made a sermon on it, saying that the 
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subject is WISDOM ; and here are four marks of wis- 
dom ; 1. The ants show the wudom of despatch; 2. the 
conies display the toisdom of security; 3. the locusts 
illustrate ths wisdo?)i of uiiion; 4. the spider evinces 
the wisdom of a high purpose ami its great reward. Ap- 
pointed to preach at night, I gave out this text, and an- 
nounced this plan. My friend, George A. Coffey, listened 
attentively to my sermon, and, when the sermon was over, 
he said to me ; "Well, Wilson, you can beat me preaching." 
" Why, George, it is perfect nonsense for you to talk in 
that way, for I know and you know that I can't beat you 
preaching." We had quite a controversy. I preached 
again from this same text in Berwick on the eve of the 
election, and the humorous young lawyer, of whom I have 
spoken, waggishly perverted the text, reading it, in 
social circles to the amusement of all who heard him, in 
this manner: "The Antis [the anti-Masons] are a people 
not strong, yet prepare they their meat in the Summer ; 
the Coonies [the Whigs] are a feeble folk, yet make they 
their houses in the rocks ; the Lokies [the Democrats] 
have no King, yet go they forth all of them by bands ; 
the spoiler [the victor in the political fight] taketh hold 
with his hands, and is in Kings' palaces." 

Dreams are generally unreasonable, wild and incoher- 
ent ; but, once in a while, they are sensible, sober and 
logical. Samuel Taylor Coleridge composed, in the 
three hours of profound sleep, the poem called Kiibla 
Kha?L On awakening he wrote down fifty-foury of three 
hundred lines, now preserved in his works; and would 
have written them all, if he had not, just when at his 
task, been called out on business ; he was detained an hour, 
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and '' all the rest passed away, like images on the surface 
of a stream into which a stone had been cast" I listened 
in a dream to my friend, George A. CofTey, preaching an 
entirely new sermon from beginning to end, consuming 
an hour in its delivery, and producing a most thrilling 
effect I have often wondered why I could when asleep 
equal George in preaching, but could never do it when 
awake. 

George A. Coffey was not only an eloquent but once an 
humble, devoted Methodist preacher, clad in the plain- 
est garb, with a white neckerchief and no collar. He 
once said to me that the great ambition of his life was 
to live to be an old Methodist preacher, and, gray-headed 
and venerable, to come walking up the aisle in the Con- 
ference room, leaning upon his cane, and all his brethren 
rising up to do him reverence. But he fell ! He left the 
ministry and the church. Bev. James H. Brown, who, 
on the Conference floor, had severely criticized a lauda- 
tory article in the Quarterly Review on Channing, 
written by Abel Stevens, and had predicted that it would 
unsettle the religious belief of young men, said, when 
Coffey left us, assigning as a reason a change in his relig- 
ious tenets, — "I told you such would be the result of that 
ill-advised article on the great Unitarian." Brother 
Brown, I think, was mistaken — the cause of my dear 
friend's fall was not to be traced to his intellect but his 
heart But the gifted son of genius exclaimed, just be- 
fore he died, "On the rock again! " 

I attended another camp-meeting near Jersey Shore. 
It was a custom in those days on the last night to keep 
up the exercises of the meeting till morning in charge of 
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the young preachers, while the older ones went to be(L 
This custom was observed at this camp-meeting, and 
John W. Tongue had charge ^of the meeting. As the 
dawn approached, seeing that the interest began to flag — 
for we were all sleepy and weary — he said that we would 
have an experience meeting. The announcement of so 
unusual a thing at such an hour, brought all the preach- 
ers from their beds into the stand again. The exper- 
ience meeting was a success. But I must tell in part the 
experience of a Dutchman, as he told it himself at the 
hour when 

"Jocund day 

Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain tops :" 

**I vas de soobject uv de unflooence uv de Speerit mony 
und mony a year; und I yas seize mit de trimbles uv 
Nebuchadnezzar, und I cries out mit Belteshazzar uv 
old, *Gro dy vay dish time, und, ven I have a besser 
time, I vill calls ver you,' und von night ven I was seek 
hard on de ped on de broad uv mine pack, up popped de 
Redeemer, und he vas de most loovliest oobject dot I 
eber seed." The scene I cannot describe, as the relator 
went on in the same style. Everybody believed in the 
dear, old Teuton, and any one, who had experienced re- 
ligion, knew that he was telling the story of a genuine 
conversion : but his mistakes in quoting the Scriptures, 
the "0 pshaws!" when he forgot some text he tried to 
quote, and his broken English and his Oerman brogue, 
provoked laughter, and there was much laughing as well 
as much crying, both in the altar and the preachers' 
stand, amid cries of "go on, brother," "amens" and 
shouts of " glory." 
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I was sent by the Presiding Elder to attend a Quarter- 
ly Meeting in Williamsport. The Methodists were then 
building a new church in that town, and the Episcopal- 
ians gave our people the use of their church for religious 
services. The custom of those days at Quarterly Meet- 
ings often was to have service on Monday morning. 
There was such a service there, and brother Alem Brit- 
ain was to be the preacher ; but he was taken sick;, and 
I, the other visitor, took his place, and preached on my 
text, of Williamsport, Md., fame, "God is love." There 
is a scene very vividly before me now after more than 
forty years: Rev. John Bowen, of precious memory, 
preacher in charge, seated in the altar, looking up into 
my face, while he leaned back in his chair, weeping, and 
shouting, "glory to God," in his peculiar style of a unique 
pronunciation of this name of the Lord. 

On this circuit I traded oflf the little Doctor for 
another horse ; and I remember that my new horse had, . 
among other good points, most brilliant black eyes. In- 
tending to compliment once a dear little baby, I said it 
had eyes just like my horse's. Talleyrand said, in sub- 
stance, that a blunder is worse than a wickedness, and so 
it proved in my case, for the babe's mother was greatly 
insulted and said snappishly to me : "The idea of your 
comparing my baby's eyes to the eyes of a horse." And 
yet Homer called the "Queen of Heaven" the ox-eyed 
Juno. This incident however taught me a wholesome 
lesson, to be careful in the future how I complimented 
babies within ear-shot of their mammas. 

"The child is father to the man." The indications of 
nature are clear and distinct, and we can trace in the 
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faint lines of childhood the unsteady outline of the man. 
This, indeed, is not always so, and the eye may fail to 
detect in early life the indications of future renown. The 
motherof Sheridan, herself a literary woman, pronounced 
early that he was the most hopeless of her sons. Still, 
as I have said, the child — the boy — does often point out 
the man. " Handel, whom no parental discouragement 
could deprive of his enthusiasm for the musical science, 
was ever touching harpsichords, and, having secretly 
conveyed a musical instrument to a retired department, 
would sit through the night, awakening his harmonious 
spirit" I myself recollect a case in point, which came 
under my own observation. The school-house " in the 
Pines,'* mentioned in "The Bowman Family," where 
many ot it§ able men — the Bishop among them — re- 
ceived the rudiments of their education, was one of our 
preaching places on a week night I accompanied 
brother Mills on a certain occasion to his appointment 
there ; and we found in the red school-house a boy clad 
in a blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons on it, 

** Awkward, embarrassed, stiff, without the skill 
Of moving graceAilly or standing still ; 
One leg, as if suspicioas of his brother, 
Desirous seemed to run away fh>m t'other." 

This boy was invited to exhort after the sermon, and I 
thought it was a mistake; but, when the lad finished, I 
was sure that I was a mistaken man, for his exhortation 
was a clear proof of rare eloquence in one so young. 
That boy is now Eev. B. B. Hamlin, D. D., the orator of 
our Conference. 
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Dickinson College, June, 1844, in courBe, conferred on 
me the degree of Master of Arts. 

Bro. Mills put a tongue in his carriage, hitched up our 
two horses, and we, with Sister Mills and her little 
daughter Howard, started by way of Carlisle-and Cham- 
bersburg for Conference in Baltimore. We had a splendid 
team, and passed every vehicle on the way, even the four- 
horse stage-coach on the macadamized road. 

We arrived in Carlisle on Friday evening; on Saturday 
morning Bro. Mills went on to Chambersburg, while I 
remained in Carlisle to spend the Sabbath with my 
friends. I always feared to preach here, and I resolved 
on this occasion to keep myself incognito ; but Rev. John 
Davis, the preacher in charge of the station, found me 
oat, and called upon me on Saturday. When about to 
leave,. he said, "You will preach for us to-morrow?" I 
answered, "0 no, sir." "Why, why, that will never do; 
your friends will not consent to that; they would be very 
much disappointed ; " and he would not excuse me, so, I 
was "booked" for a sermon. I concluded that I would 
take a plain text and preach a plain sermon ; and, then, 
if I failed, my failure would not be so evident, as if I at- 
tempted something greater. I took my old text, " I have 
a message from God unto thee," with its simple plan, and 
preached a plain sermon. Bro. Davis said at its conclu- 
sion: "Well, we have had a sensible sermon to-day — a 
sermon suited to the times — and one which every sensible 
man admires." I was surprised beyond measure. I 
called the next day on Prof. Sudler, of Dickinson College, 
and he said : " Spottswood, you preached a good sermon 
yesterday, but you did not heed the advice of Dr. Adam 
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Clarke, who said, 'Never take a text out of its coniwc-- 
tion,' you might have selected* a Jsuitable text for your 
sermon, and kept the counsel of the Doctor too." 

I arrived in Chambersburg by rail on Monday morn- 
ing to join my traveling companions bound to Confer- 
ence. I met again, as may be supposed, that same young: 
lady, whom I have described as a pretty girl. 

The Conference was held in the Monument Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and was attended daily by 
crowds of visitors. The preachers, on account of the 
crowded state of the work, were at this time very sensi- 
tive about and greatly excited on the subject of the early 
marriages of the young preachers; and were disposed to- 
insist on their remaining single for four years. This 
state of affairs caused a novel scene in the Conference^ 
which never occurred before and will never occur again. 
Our class, of two years standing, had passed satisfactorily 
their examination by committee, and answered all the* 
Disciplinary questions, with them this one, "Are you an 
abolitionist?" and were turning on their heels, when-, 
they were arrested. A brother arose and said: "Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the brethren through you, 
sir, if they are engaged to be married, or have taken any- 
incipient steps towards matrimony, sir." The Bishop 
said that that was a legitimate question, and that he^ 
would put it to the brethren if the Conference desired it. 
The Conference desired it The Bishop began to ques- 
tion the members of the class standing with their backs 
to the Conference, and there was a general cry, "We 
can't hear — we can't hear a word, Bishop." The Bishop 
said: "I will call up each brother separately, get him to* 
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stand at the altar, facing you, and ask the question so 
that all can hear, if the Conference so order. And the 
Conference so ordered. There was hesitation on the part 
of some of the young preachers to answer, and refusal on 
the part of others. To these last the Bishop said: "The 
Conference has ordered the question, and it must be an- 
swered by each brother." Surprised, annoyed, provoked 
and yet amused, I determined when my time came, I 
would answer so that every body could hear me. "Are 
you engaged to be married, or have you taken any incip- 
ient steps towards matrimony?" The Bishop asked me. 
I answered, in a voice that rolled and thundered and re- 
yerberated through all the large church, "I am en- 
gaged sir." There were roars of laughter, and I was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 

I, with the rest of my guilty brethren, was admitted 
into Conference, and ordained a deacon — being greatly 
assisted by Rev. John Davis, on whom I made such a 
favorable impression in Carlisle by my plain sermon. 
He spoke kindly of me on the Conference floor, winding 
up his remarks in these words, " And he is a young man 
of fine physical development" This was a good point 
in me, since physical strength was demanded in my day 
in the Methodist itinerancy, for the snow drifted through 
the roof sometimes on the bed of the sleeper ; on a bitter 
cold winter morning the spring was the wash-basin ; and 
a young traveling preacher, nearly frozen, got up out of 
bed, took from its peg on the wall Miss Sallie's Sunday 
frock, made out of home-spun flannel, donned it, and 
slept in it till morning. 

Dr. Durbin preached touchingly and eloquently our 

4 
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ordination sermon in the old Exeter street M. E. church. 
I wanted to cry very much, but I had forgotten my 
pocket handkerchief. I remember that the Dr. strongly 
urged us to quote the scriptures frequently in our ser- 
mons, for he said that there was not only beauty but 
power in such quotations. He said: "One of the most 
powerful sermons I ever preached was simply a string of 
quotations from the Holy Bible, the first quotation ar- 
rested the attention, the second fixed it, the third un- 
sealed the fountain of tears, and the fourth caused them 
abundantly to flow." In the Eutaw street M. E. church, 
the Dr. spoke to a crowded congregation in the interest 
of the Tract Society. "In the very torrent, tempest, 
and, as I may say, whirlwind of his passion," he cried 
out: " I would rather, Mr. President, that a young man 
should read novels than never read at all." When the 
orator sat down, Bishop Waugh arose majestically, and 
said : " Dr. I have been told of your making that remark 
before, and I said, if I had been present, I would have 
rebuked you. Now I have heard you for myself, and I 
rebuke you." The Bishop sat down. Dr. Durbin sprang 
up, and replied : " Mr. President, I want to give the 
mind a start in this way ; I know that it is in the wrong 
direction ; but I hope to head it off, turn it back, and 
press it into the right course." The applause of the aud- 
ience was loud and long. 

At this Conference (1845,) I was appointed to North 
Baltimore station, where the session was held, with Henry 
Slicer, as preacher in charge, and R. Spencer Vinton, as 
second preacher. And I will tell how I got there. 
John Davis, still remembering the Carlisle affair, who 
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had influence with the laymen of the church and . "the 
powers that be," recommended me; and that dreadful 
ordeal, which I had passed through in regard to my 
matrimonial engagement, bringing me, as I intimated in 
these annals it would, at first confusion and the fear of 
loss, now brought me gain, as it had already brought me 
eclat Certain official brethren of this station were pres- 
•ent when I gave my emphatic answer to that memorable 
question; and one of these brethren, the most influential, 
plucked the sleeve of his brother nearest him, and said, 
" That is the young man for us." 

I had often preached for the colored people, but never 
before in so fine and large a church as the Sharp Street 
lilethodist Episcopal Church, nor to so large and fashion- 
able a congregation. I exchanged pulpits with Rev. 
Thomas McGhee, who had charge of that colored con- 
gregation. He gave me , the popular hour, 3 o'clock, p. 
M., when, freed from duty, the colored people, who were 
mostly servants and slaves, always turned out e7i masse. 
Rev. Mr. Jobson, co-delegate to our General Conference 
from the Wesleyan Conference, England, though he was 
unemotional (as English Methodist preachers generally 
are,) got upon the high tide in preaching to this congre- 
gation, and upon it was borne far out to the sea of feel- 
ing; and he said afterwards that it was one of the grand- 
est days of his ministerial life. I had here a similar ex- 
perience to his, though in a much less degree of course. 
What I remember most distinctly now was the scene 
around the altar, when I came down from the pulpit. 
Many of my hearers crowded around me — especially ven- 
erable men and women — shook hands with me, asked my 
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name, where I preached, and many other questions. Ad 
old sister, with gray wool, plainly clad, and wearing the 
old-fashioned, silk Methodist bonnet, firmly grasped my 
hand, and holding it, looked into my eyes and said^ 
with tears on her black cheeks : " De Lor' bress yo', honey ;. 
yo' preached us dis day one ob de sweetes' sarmons dat I 
eber beam — Why, glory to Gawd ! yo' preached us cl'ar 
inter de king'om." 

I had an experience with a different class of people — 
" Les Mlserables'' — who had lost their reason, and found 
an asylum in the Maryland Hospital. We had a regular 
appointment there, and the congregation of the demented 
was as orderly, and seemingly as much interested as any 
that I have ever preached to — indeed, behaved better than 
some to whom I had ministered elsewhere. There waff 
this peculiarity, however, about the services : the hymns, 
prayers, and sermons were all, by request, tender in their 
kind; and every movement was indicated by signs. The 
Superintendent said that, after many years' experience, 
he found such religious services had greater influence 
than anything else to soothe and quiet distempered minds. 
Yes, the blessed Jesus spoke to these troubled souls, b8 
when " there arose a great storm of wind, and the wave^ 
beat into the ship, so that it was now full," he " rebuked 
the winds, and said unto the sea. Peace be still. And the 
wind ceased, and there was a great calm." 

Rev. , whom I had formerly known as a student 

at Dickinson College, visited me in Baltimore. He was 
then traveling a poor circuit, and he came to me in a for- 
lorn condition, without money and almost without clothes* 
I gave him a change of linen on Sunday morning, and 
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<»mbed his coarse sandy hair; and he preached finely for 
me, but in a most vociferous manner according to his 
usual custom. Prof. Emory strongly opposed this man's 
admission into Conference, saying, if admitted, he would 
£ive us trouble. And some of the trouble he caused, 
vafl that, although a New Yorker, he became a fierce 
rebel, and when part of the Southern Army passed 
through Carlisle, he was with them as a Confederate 
-chaplain. It is said that he talked of burning the college 
where he was once a charity student Not for its poetry, 
but for its sentiment, I quote from an old Revolutionary 
song (now out of print), which was sung upon the streets 
by the boys of that early day: 

** Benedict Arnold was a bold traitor, 
He sold his commission for to get a greater; 
If ever he comes back again, we'll warrant him another, 
1*11 tell you what it is, my boys, a gallows and a halter." 

And did not the Northern traitor deserve " a gallows and 
A halter?" 

Once in the North Baltimore station, I obeyed not the 
divine command, " Be not hasty in thy spirit to be angry ; 
for anger resteth in the bosom of fools." It happeiied in 
a revival meeting in the Monument Street Methodist 
Church. I was standing at the altar, and the senior 
preacher commanded me to go out into the congregation 
and talk to some of the young men. I felt that he was 
arbitrary, but I obeyed him nevertheless. The singing 
ceased, and, being nearer the altar than either of my 
colleagues, I stepped back, and called the people to prayer. 
Unfortunately for me, when the praying was over, my 
superior in office found me standing just where I had 
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stood when \ie issueii his order, and he thought no donbt 
that I had disobeyed his command ; and he began then 
and there to reprove me. As quick as a flash, I lost mj 
temper, and in a burst of anger boldly confronted my 
would-be master, and shaking my fist under his nose, I 
said: " I do not allow you, sir, nor any other man to talk 
to me in that way ; I know my duty, sir, and I have a 
will to perform it;" and I arrested the reproof in its 
incipiency. My brother quickly turned, and walked 
away. But alas! for me, in the presence of God's people- 
and at the altar of his church, where penitents were seek- 
ing that religion which ought to have controlled me, I 
had sinned ! Tearfully and earnestly I pleaded for pardon 
with him of whom it'is written, " But there is forgive- 
ness with thee that thou mayest be feared ; " and peace 
again settled down on my late anger-tossed soul. 

Every Saturday morning in the old Light street Con- 
ference Room, all the Methodist preachers in the city 
held a business meeting. One Saturday the discussion,, 
as it sometimes did, took a playful turn, and a little, ex- 
citable, bilious brother, with a rueful countenance and 
lugubrious voice, rebuked all who had indulged in mer- 
riment Another brother, of a sweeter temperament, as- 
soon ^ the sour one had taken his seat, sprang to his feet, 
and most severely rebuked the rebuker, saying: "Such 
presumption and impudence I never heard in all my life 
before, a young man takin? it upon himself to lecture a 
company of good, pure and venerable brethren, because 
forsooth they indulged in a little innocent pleasantry. 
Surely, that brother's mother must have fed him on sour 
pickles." 
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" To wear long faces, just as if our Maker, 
The Gk>d of goodness, was an undertaker, 
Well pleased to wrap the soul's unlucky mien 
In sorrow's dismal crape or bombazine." 

Rev. W. F. M., was my most intimate ministerial 
friend. He was building a church. He said to me one 
day: "Spotts, to get my people out in force to-night in 
order to get money, which we greatly need, I told them 
that I would preach on a particular subject; but I have 
been so busy that I have not had time to prepare one, not 
even to hunt up a text" " Bill," I said, " I can give you a 
text and a plan on it ; " and I named my text about the 
ants, conies, locusts and spiders with my plan thereon, 
" That^s the very thing — it's just what I want ; " and my 
quick-witted brother, and ready off-hand speaker made 
during the day a sermon on the text furnished him, and 
preached it that night. His people were so much pleased 
with it that they requested their pastor to repeat it ; and 
I heard of him preaching that same sermon in different 
parts of the city. 

I went with him, as his "best man," to his wedding, 
near Leesburg, Loudon county, Va. One peculiarity 
about weddings in Virginia, was that every body came to 
them without an invitation. I have seen fires built on 
the outside to accommodate the crowds that could not 
get into the house. We spent some ten days in a round 
of old Virginia dinners. There was a Methodist pro- 
tracted meeting going on at the time in the neighborhood ; 
and, afraid to drive our spirited horses through a dark 
piece of woods, we w^ent every night to church in an old 
Virginia ox-cart — longer and larger every way than one of 
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ours. One night on a level stretch of macadamized road, 
the oxen ran furiously away ; the bolt-pin came out of the 
cart in front ; the cart tilted backwards, and the wedding 
party, bride and groom, bridesmaid and groomsman, and 
a petite Yankee girl, the pretty school teacher, were all 
jammed against the tail-board, and piled up upon one 
another. I, wrapped inextricably in the folds of my blue 
cloth coat fell on the top of, and the little bridesmaid un- 
der this heap of humanity. She gave no sound, and I 
feared that she was smothering to death. The oxen were 
checked at last, nobody was hurt, the little bridesmaid 
jumped up, laughing, and the Yankee girl did not com- 
plain of a slight rent made in her green silk dress. 

The time for my own wedding was now at hand. My 
confession of matrimonial engagement was known, of 
course, to every body in my statiori ; and the young men 
"cut" me, and the young ladies "dropped" me. The 
married men and women, however, took me at once " un- 
der the wing of their protection," and I did not suffer by 
the change, for the old people did for me what the young 
folks were in the habit of doing for the single preachers. 
On Christmas morning, married brethren, representatives 
of their class, made me a friendly call, and, on leaving, 
placed in my hand a letter, couched in the kindest 
words, and containing a big roll of bank notes. On New 
Year's eve, the married sisters sent me by their agent, 
that noble German, Abraham Sliver, a box full of all 
articles of a gentleman's inside apparel. Erst too poor, 
I was now rich enough to get married. And I was mar- 
ried by Rev. Aquila A. Reese, on January 15th, 1846, to 
Miss Lucy A. Minshall, daughter of Rev. Robert Mins- 
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hall, deceased, formerly of the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference. 

The time came to bid adieu to Baltimore. The senior 
preacher gave out an appointment to preach a farewell 
sermon by him in Exeter street church. He had many 
^reat traits, but he had no pathos in his nature. He 
told me that I must exhort The sermon was preached 
to a crowded congregation, but there was no emotion. I 
sat behind the preacher, and saw before me some of the 
best friends I ever had ; I was about to leave them ; per- 
haps, I would never see them again ; my heart grew 
tender, and my eyes gathered tears ; and, thus affected, I 
Affected others in my exhortation, and handkerchiefs 
were in frequent demand all over the church. 

Rev. Henry Slicer took a deep interest in my appoint- 
ment "Where," he asked my Presiding Elder, "are 
jou going to send Spottswood ? " " Up the country," the 
Elder answered. "To a circuit or a station?" "To a 
circuit" "Has he a horse?" "I can't say." "Has he 
money to buy one?" "I don't know." "Well, you 
ought to know." 

Rev. John Smith, the Presiding Elder of Winchester 
District, asked me, "How would you like to go into my 
"district?" "Where?" I inquired. **0 you can go 
there on the railroad, and you won't need a horse." " I 
should be pleased to go very much." " Well," he said, 
" I have been trying to get you, and I will try again this 
afternoon." He tried, got me, and I was appointed to 
Shepherdstown Station, Va. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SOJOURN AT SHEPHERDSTOWN AND ROCKINGHAM, VA- 

\ ? /e left Baltimore, Md., in the spring of 1846 for 
V V Shepherdstown, Va. 

My immediate predecessor in Shepherdstown was Rev. 
John Giiyer. He was married, while stationed here, to 
Miss Ellen Green, of Lewisburg, Pa., who became a pop- 
ular Methodist preacher's wife everywhere. On -the 
~ morning when the reverend gentleman was to start on 
his wedding trip, young Edward Hessey, who was to take 
him in a private conveyance to Hagerstown — there to 
meet the cars — entered the preacher's room, and said: 
« Mr. Guyer, we can't go." " Why, whaf s the matter?" 
asked the parson in surprise, rubbing his eyes to get 
wide awake, and speaking rapidly with a kind of hitch 
in his voice which was always manifest when he got ex- 
cited : " Because it's snowing like everything," said Ed- 
ward. " You're a fool," speaking more rapidly and with 
a greater hitch in his voice, " you're a fool, Edward ; the 
fact of the business is we must go." Yes, indeed, that 
was the word, 7nusty for what ever stopped a man on his 
way to get married ? Neither cold nor heat, nor wet 
nor dry, nor storm nor flood. 
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A troublesome and querulous old maid said, in that 
expressive whisper of hers, to brother John after his ser- 
mon one Sabbath morning : " Bro. Guyer, I was very 
much pleased with your sermon; but there were some 
things in it I did not like, and everybody is talking about 

them." " Well, Miss , you must have been very 

busy since meeting was out to gather the opinion of every- 
body in regard to these *some things.'" The lady and 
gentleman met afterwards at the house of an old sister, 
and they had a warm contention about those "some 
things." Mr. Guyer, looking at her, with "eyes as keen 
and bright as a gray squirrels," as a brother termed 
them, spoke sharply to her, and then said: "Now, Miss 
B., I'm going to say some severe things to you." " Well, 
Mr. Guyer, if you have any thing severer to say to me 
than you have already said, you must say it in my ab- 
sence ; " and she swept proudly out of the room. 

Rev. S. S. Roszel was the predecessor of Rev. John 
Guyer in Shepherdstown. I found the town full of his 
spirit. He had a magnificent physique, and would walk 
the streets of the village with the tread of a prince, turn- 
ing his Apollo-like head neither to the right nor the left, 
nor deigning to notice anyone, especially females, while the 
women ran to every door and window, and furtively 
peeped out at this noble specimen of a man as he strode 
regally by. He was, it was said, "a woman hater," 
and, perhaps, with some reason, for he called women 
" clothes-horses," and said that their albums were " hus- 
band-catchers;" and because he imitated them every 
time they came to hear him preach. They would declare 
that they would never go again, but the very next Sab- 
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bath, 80 strange was the fascination of the preacher, thej 
crowded the front pews morning and night to be once 
more criticised, badgered, sneered at and condemned, and 
to go away vowing that they would never listen again to 
"Sam" Roszel — which vow they never kept! "Those 
young men," said he, " who sit on the empty store boxes 
on Sunday morning while the people are going to church 
and drum on the boards with their heels, have heads as 
empty as the boxes." " I wish to give notice to tobacco 
chewers: that the Methodist Episcopal church is not the 
spit-box of Shepherdstown." He announced that he 
would preach a sermon on war, and he preached grandly 
and exclusively on peace, and said in conclusion that the 
opposite of all this was war. And at the close of his 
ministry, he preached by appointment a farewell sermon 
on the text, " Ye are not all clean." In that sermon he 
said, among other unique things: "Any man who refuses 
to give to the great missionary cause, ought never to have 
been bom of a woman, but ought to have been rained 
down like a toad from the clouds; "and: "Some men 
are so stingy that, if they had the power, they would take 
the Saviour's cross for firewood and his shroud for rags." 
There was a single sister in this town, not far from " the 
sear and yellow leaf," who became desperately enamoured 
of Mr. Roszel. She sent him many a bomie hmichey 
which he did " taste not, touch not, handle, not," but 
always sent down instantly to the negroes in the kitchen. 
I was walking with this spinster when the news of Mr. 
Boszel's marriage with " Dick De Butts," as he called 
her, of Loudon county, Va., reached the town. She 
struck my arm violently, and said, most excitedly " I will 
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never trust God again, for I asked him for " Sam " Eos- 
zely and he promised to give him to me, and he has not 
kept his word." 

Father Hess was a notable character in this station. 
An old bachelor with a full, round face, portly form and 
' a red wig, he was very hospitable in his country home. He 
believed that windows and doors were made to let in 
warm weather, the pure air and bright sunshine; and 
when he came to the parsonage in the summer time, the 
first thing he did was to throw open the doors, roll up 
to the top every blind — something he never had in his 
own house — and hoist the windows to let in the air and 
sunshine; but alas! the air came in hot, and the flies 
swarmed in also with the elements to the annoyance of 
the mistress of the house. The venerable patriarch al- 
ways sat in the altai* at church — often on the pulpit 
steps — from whence he could see everybody who came 
in. "Kinehart," (his nephew and prospective heir), — 
**Rinehart, shut to dat door dere ; I don't see fer vy bea- 
bles leave de door open such vedder as dis," (The lady, 
who had just come in, leaving the door ajar, was then 
saying her prayers.) 

Each one of the old maids, R., and L„ was sui gefieris. 
They were totally unlike. The first was plain in her 
dress; the second, gaudy in her attire; the one was a 
woman of the church , the other, of the world ; the one 
affected Theology ; the other, Literature. And this was 
my task, as well as the task of all others who visited the 
famous sisters, to talk at the same time Theology into 
the ear of one and Literature into the ear of the other. 

The negroes in the gallery of the church would get 
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excited, and cry, groan, scream, sbout, shuffle, rap, stamp, 
jump, and in the confusion the preacher's voice would 
be lost I became animated on one occasion, and soon 
saw by all the movements of my sable friends that a 
scene, as described, was about to be enacted; I fell sud- 
denly from my oratorical flight, and became at once en- 
tirely calm. It was too much for my hearers in the gal- 
lery to bear; they were greatly disappointed, for they 
expected me to go on in the same animated style, if not to 
increase my fervor, and that they would have a grand time ; 
and an old negro man expressed the sentiment of all the 
rest by the loud exclamation of "Ock-ah I " 

Lewis, the negro boy, said of me : "I like's to h'ar dat 
preacher apreachin' — he hab sich a long woioe." Many 
a preacher is commended in the same way. 

My wife visited Ghambersburg where her mother lived, 
as my readers already know. We corresponded weekly. 
Besides my regular letters through the mail, I wrote 
every day portions of a journalistic epistle, containing a 
record of my thoughts, feelings, longings and hopes, 
which letter grew in the weary weeks into a very lengthy 
production, and I read it to my wife when we met, and to 
my children many years afterwards. I was expecting: an 
important and long-looked for letter from Ghambersburg, 
but the angry, rushing Potomac river now in a high flood, 
could not be ferried. I saw the post-boy on the opposite 
shore, and I believed that he had my letter. He had, 
and when the flood abated, I got it and hastened to Gham- 
bersburg. My wife returned to Shepherdstown, and 
brought back with her wee Lucy. 
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'* Another little wave upon the sea of life, 
Another soul to save, amid its toll and strife ; 
Two mure Utile feet to walk the dusty road, 
To choose where two paths meet — the narrow and the broad ; 
Two little hands to work for good or ill ; 
Two little eyes, another little will ; 
Another heart to love, receiving love again. 
And so the baby came, a thing of joy and pain." 

How well I rememfcer Thomas Hessey! How much I 
Admired and loved him! Though humble, "he was the 
noblest Roman of them all." A stroke or two of the pen 
will give a clear conception of the man in one direction. 
'* Brother Hessey," said Rev. Jacob Larkin, in his femi- 
nine, piercing voice, "will you pray?" "No, pray your- 
self," brother Hessey replied. It can be said of Thomas 
Hessey truthfully: 

" After life's fitful fever, he sleeps well.'* 

We boarded during our first year on Shepherdstown in 
brother Hessey's family, where all the preachers boarded 
beiore us; and we occupied the same room which Mr. 
Roszel had once occupied, calling it "The bear's den." 

It was decided for us to keep house the second year, 
and money enough had been raised before Conference to 
furnish the parsonage, and placed in brother Hessey's 
hands for that purpose. He was not in a hurry, but we 
young manied people were so eager to get. to house- keep- 
ing that we resolved to begin with the few things we had 
of our own. Our first supper in the parsonage will never 
be forgotten. There never was a meal in Virginia with- 
out hot rolls, and we must have some of course. The 
young mistress of the house consulted with the girl, ask- 
ing: "What will we make up the rolls in, Maria?" 
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There was nothing in the house except an earthen dish, 
hut it did admirably. When supper was over, the ques- 
tion then was: "Now, Maria, what will we wash the 
dishes in ? " That same earthen dish did excellent duty 
again. And when the morning came, there was heard 
an earnest cry, which had in it a note of despair: "O 
what will we wash our hands and faces in ? " The only 
answer came from that same earthen dish. This dish 
was used for awhile as a wash-bowl, but never afterwards,, 
we declare, to knead dough nor wash dishes in. 

My brother aroused the house one night by screaming, 
and kicking against the board partition. Grandma, 
sleeping just on the other side, was greatly alarmed, and 
exclaimed: "Edward, Edward, Edward! what is the 
matter." "Nothing," he answered, " I was only dream- 
ing." The next morning at the breakfast-table, he told 
his dream of the night before, saying: "I dreamed that 
Who, Which and What, in an angry mood and with evil 
intent, were pursuing me, and I was running for my life; 
and, at the moment when my pursuers were about to lay 
murderous hands upon me, I raised that terrific scream 
and made those vigorous kicks against the partition." 
Among other things, he was studying English grammar 
with me, and he had great difficulty with the relative pro- 
nouns, who, which and what; in a fit of rage, he had 
murdered them (figuratively); and, like the ghosts of 
those whom King Bichard III had slain, and who came, 
before the battle of Bosworth Field, to sit heavy on 
his soul; so, the ghosts of these murdered pronouns 
came back to avenge themselves dreadfully upon my un- 
fortunate brother. 
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Who has not heard of the mysterious noises in the 
Wesley family. "These noises made a great noise in the 
world/* There were the clattering of the windows and 
doors, knocks, shaking of the house from the top to the 
bottom, uplifting of beds, sounds like the groans of a dy- 
ing man, a thnndering thump at the amen to the prayer 
for King George, the thrusting back of the study door 
with such violence, when Mr. Wesley tried to open it, as 
well nigh to throw him down, and the dancing of the 
Rector's trencher upon a table at a Sunday dinner. But 
why need we go to the Rectory of Epworth, England, 
for noises, since we had them in the parsonage of Shep- 
herdstown, Virginia, 

We knew nothing about the parsonage being reported 
to be haunted, and the report being believed by many 
persons, and we went, therefore, into the house without 
any prejudice. Our. experience in noises soon began. 
My wife was alone in the house one afternoon in early 
summer, reading, seated at the head of the stairs, when 
suddenly she was startled by a heavy breathing, not 
unlike that of man approaching a snore. She got up, 
' and searched the two rooms, but found nothing ; and 
she seated herself again, and resumed her book. She 
was aroused again not long after by a repetition of the 
sound; she repeated her search with no better success, 
looking out of the window this time to ascertain if the 
sound came from the outside. The window over-looked 
a lot^ in which there was no sign of life except a few 
yellow butterflies fluttering over the patches of mud 
which dotted it here and there — the stillness of a sum- 
mer's afternoon in the country pervading everything. 

6 
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Seating herself again, she did not resume her book, but 
was racking her brain to solve, if possible, the mystery, 
when the fateful sounds fell upon her ear once more. 
She took to her heels this time, and ran down stairs as 
fast as she could, banging the stair-door, and locking it 
behind her. When I came home, she told me about the 
affair, but begged me not to tell Maria, as she would 
never afterwards stay alone in the house, I promised 
secrecy, but I pooh-poohed the whole thing. Maria, a 
few weeks after, happening to be alone in the same room 
in which my wife had heard the noise, heard the like 
sounds under similar circumstances; and, searching for 
the cause, became frightened at last, and ran down stairs, 
as my wife had done ; and, with a pale face, staring eyes 
and panting breath, she told what had happened. But 
the mistress, fearing that the girl would refuse ever after 
to stay and keep the baby when she wanted to visit, only 
laughed and made light of the matter, as I had done be- 
fore. In the fall my w^ife was alone in a room down 
stairs in a different part of the house ; the weather was 
cool and the house was closed, and the baby asleep in 
the cradle, when, to her horror, she heard the same 
heavy breathing close at hand. The soft breathing of 
the baby was lie^ird at the same time distinctly. When 
I returned from my ])rotnicted meeting, my wife took 
me alone, and confided tliia second experience to me. I 
pooh-poohed it again. The girl was alone in the house a 
few evenings after that in tlie same room with the baby. 
Knowing nothing of my wife's experience, either in the 
summer or fall ; slie met As at the door when we re- 
turned, exclaiming, with a frightened face: "Mrs. Spotts- 
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wood, you need never ask me to stay alone in this house 
again, for I'll not do it ; " and she related the same ex- 
perience that my wife had had in that room. Turning 
to me, my wife asked, "Now will you believe?" and 
then said to the girl, " I heard that noise upstairs before 
you did, Maria, and I heard it in the sitting room too." 
Ever after my wife and her girl were leagued together — 
one never leaving the other alone in the house. 

A few Aveeks later, I had gone alone into a room one 
Saturday night to prepare my sermon for the Sabbath — 
this room was not one of those in which my wife and the 
girl had heard the noise. It was directly above the sit- 
ting room, which was at that moment occupied by my 
brother, ray wife and the girl — the baby asleep in the 
cradle. The pipe from the sitting-room ran up into a 
drum in the room where I was studying, and made in- 
tercommunication easy. " Who is that breathing so hard 
down there?" I called. "Ah! ha! you've heard the 
ghost — have you ? " was the answer that came back to 
me, with laughter. " O, it must be the baby I hear," I 
replied. " No, it's not the baby ; I cannot hear her where 
I sit, and I am not far from the cradle," said my brother, 
laughing at my expense ! 

"Angels and ministers of grace, defend us !" 

We heard other noises. Just as the light was blown 
out, and the last one of us, either my wife or myself, got 
into bed, there were loud thumping knocks under the 
back porch. Some one had given me a half-barrel of 
shelled com, and it stood on an old hair trunk in an out- 
room upstairs. It fell down suddenly one night from its 
place, and the sound which shelled corn would naturally 
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make in striking upon and scattering over the bare floor 
was distinctly heard; and the house seemed to shake. 
But the barrel of corn had not fallen. My winter's wood 
was all cut, and piled up in the cellar to the floor of the- 
sitting-room. We were all gathered in that room, when 
this was suddenly the exclamation from all of us, '^ There! 
all the wood has tumbled down." We all ran down into* 
the cellar, and found not a stick of wood out of place. 

Mr. Samuel Wesley, replied to his mother, who had 
written to him for an explanation of the mysterious 
noises at Ep worth : " I cannot think at all of any inter- 
pretation. Wit, I fancy, might find many, but wisdom 
none." And so J say in regard to the strange noises at 
Shepherdstown. 

I had a serious attack of sore throat in this town. 1 
Buffered intensely, my whole body sympathizing with the 
diseased part, and being full of pain. I could swallow 
no solid substance, except a raw oyster occasionally, and 
liquids only with much difficulty and distress. My at- 
tending young physician became alarmed at my case, and 
called in an older man in consultation. Seated one 
night in the bosom of my family, and suffering beyond 
description, all pain left me in the twinkling of an eye, and 
I said that I felt entirely well — as well as I ever did in 
all my life. We all thought it was only a lull in my 
suffering which would soon return in all its force; but 
it never came back. My doctor called in the morning, 
felt my pulse, and exclaimed, " Why, what does this 
mean? I don't understand it" "Doctor," I said, •*! 
have an explanation, and it is that your mother was pray- 
ing for me at the moment of my recovery, and that I have 
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got well in answer to her prayer." My physiciap, doubt- 
"ing, laughed. That very day, I think it was, I called on 
"Mother" Taylor, told her of my sudden restoration to 
healthy and said that I believed that she was praying for 
me just then. The holy Christian woman neither affirm- 
ed nor denied, but only smiled sweetly. "Bless the 
Lord, my soul, and all that is within me bless his holy 
name. Bless the Lord, my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits; who forgiveth all thine iniquities; who healeth 
all thy diseases ; who redeemeth thy life from destruc- 
tion ; who crowneth thee with loving kindness and tender 
mercies." 

My appointment was now (1847) Rockingham Circuit 
Va., Harrisonburg being the county seat, and containing 
the parsonage. I was thus brought " on the border," a 
line between the two churches, into which slavery had 
disrupted the Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. Alfred 
Griffith, unsolicited, wrote me a letter, giving me judi- 
<5iou8 directions how to proceed in my responsible position, 
and concluding with these words, "Stand up for the 
church and God, and your brethren will stand up for 
you." My purpose was taken. The contest in Harrison- 
burg was about the parsonage ; we had possession of it, 
and the " South," as the members of the M. E. Church 
South were called, were watching for an opportunity to 
fieize it It was deemed necessary, therefore, for one 
preacher to remain in the parsonage till his successor 
arrived. Rev. G. W. Israel was doing this until I came. 
The "South" supposed I would come in the usual 
Methodist preacher's style, viz, in my own conveyance ; 
but I came in the public stage-coach, and they were 
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thrown off their guard. Immediately on our arrival our 
trunks were taken to the parsonage, and as soon as we 
had breakfasted at J. Strother Effinger's, my family were 
taken there also. I had just got into the house when a 
gentleman came with a note for me from Dr. Harrison, 
the chief member of the Southern Church. I declined 
to receive it, but when the bearer of the note intimated its 
nature, I said : " Go, tell Dr. H. that his note came a 
little too late, for I have already taken possession of the 
house (his note was to warn me against this), and if be 
has in the future any notice to serve on me, he can do it 
by the proper officer." We were not molested in our 
occupancy of the house, although our friends feared that 
we would be ; and Uncle Adam Rader, of Bridgewater, 
rode up and rapped with his whip on the front door 
(which he could easily do, for there was only a tan-walk 
in front of it), and he said: "Sister Spottswood, I only 
called to see how you are getting along ; if any of those 
fellows come to put you out in your husband's absence, 
come to the front door, and halloo over the lots yonder 
to brother Shue, and he and Col. McGilvray will hasten 
to your help. 

A council of war was held soon after my arrival, con- 
sisting of official brethren, G. W. Israel, my predecessor, 
and B. N. Brown, my Presiding Elder. They all united 
to give me advice. They told that a certain southern 
preacher was preaching in our church in Bridgewater, 
and they advised me to go there at his next appointment, 
and ask him, when he was done preaching, by what right 
or authority he was occupying the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. I said that I did not think that I could do 
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that, and they told me that I was expected to fight, and 
the sooner I began the battle the better. I had purposed 
in my own mind to stand wholly on the defensive, and I 
refused their counsel again; but I said that I would 
make it a matter of prayer, and then give my decision. 
My final decision was that I would not do as they advised, 
because, if I did, I would be looked upon as a persecutor, 
and that would fan into a flame the southern element 
just waiting to burst out; the church would be torn 
asunder; and besides, the southern preacher, whom I 
learned was a sharp man, would answer me and say that 
I had better mind my own business, for he knew (a fact 
I had already learned myself) that the church was open 
to others when we were not using it. The preacher from 
the south was not molested ; he prea^ched for awhile and 
then left ; and our church in Bridgewater remained un- 
divided. 

There lived on this circuit an ex-traveling preacher, 
who was a great critic to the terror of all young preach- 
ers especially. My first service in his neighborhood was 
a funeral sermon in the old Friendship meeting-house. 
Biding together on horseback after service to t^e grave- 
yard, I saw that the old brother had something pleasant 
on his mind; and he said to me at last: "Brother Spotts- 
wood, you must come back as soon as you can, and cor- 
rect your sermon." "Why?" I asked. "Because you 
told us," he said, " that the resurrection would come after 
the judgment." " 0, every body," I replied, " knew that 
I knew better than that — that was only a lapsis Ungum, 
brother; however, when I come back, I will rectify my 
mistake, but I want you to be present also to fix up your 
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exhortation." "Why?" he asked, in great surprise. 
"Because," I replied, "you told us with the greatest 
fervor, if we were faithful to God, we would finally get to 
that house not made by the heavens in the sky." The 
critic looked crest-fallen. He never criticised me again. 

I needed a horse on the circuit, and I bought Dick 
Stevens, of precious memory. 

There was a picture painted in fadeless colors on my 
heart at a revival meeting at Friendship — as fresh to-day 
as it was in the long ago. A fair young girl was earn- 
estly seeking religion. She raised her hands and turned 
her tear-stained face upward towards heaven, and ex- 
claimed : " He is coming, he is coming, yes, my Saviour is 
coming." And Jesus came, and her face, lately clouded 
with grief, was changed in the twinkling of an eye into 
one radiant with joy; and the blissful convert was a liv- 
ing picture of the peace of God. "Thou art all fair, my 
love; there is no spot in thee." 

At another meeting at Mt Crawford, young Mrs. 
Clarke was urged night after night to seek her Saviour, 
but she refused. Finally, she consented, sought and 
found religion. Her husband was awakened next morn- 
ing about 3 o'clock by a strange sound; he sprang out of 
bed ; lit a candle ; and looked upon the face of his dead 
wife. "Boast not thyself of to-morrow; for thou know- 
est not what a day may bring forth." 

Old brother Clarke, of Mt. Crawford, was an omniver- 
ous reader of books. I said to him once: "Brother 
Clarke, I do believe you have read every thing. Did yon 
ever read • the history of the devil ? " "0 yes," he an- 
Bwered, "and not only that, but also The Dialogues of 
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Devils; and I'll give you a specimen of that book : 'The 
devils were sent out every morning on their daily mission, 
and on every evening when they returned, they made 
their reporL A little imp was absent one evening at 
roll-call; they waited for him till a late hour; he came 
at last; and the Master of the devils asked Diabolus 
what had kept him so late, and he said that he was en- 
gaged in fixing up the hair of a young lady who was 
going to attend a ball, and that he could not please her, 
although he tried very hard, until he finally put up her 
hair in the most ludicrous and outrageous fashion, and 
looking into the glass, she was perfectly satisfied. And 
the Master told the little devil, Diabolus, that he had 
done a good day's work; that now he should eat his sup- 
per, and go to bed.' " 

The old Methodist church in Harrisonburg, Va., was 
an unsightly building situated upon a rocky hill high 
above the town, on which, without a tree or shrub to 
shade it, the hot sun of summer poured down its burning 
rays, and over which, with nothing to break their force, 
the fierce winds of winter swept and howled. It was 
weather-boarded and unpainted, with little windows 
whose panes of glass were 8x10, and with a double door, 
like a bam door — only not so large. The seats were of 
pine, planed but not painted, with narrow strips for 
backs; the pulpit was far up, like a swallow's nest, to- 
wards the ceiling of boards ; and the gallery extended in 
three sides nearly all over the church — only a small 
sqnare space left in the centre. The church was lighted 
with tallow candles placed in tin sconses. The sexton 
was a short, fat woman of the blackest possible hue, and 
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with a full round face which shone like polished ebony. 
She slipped around like a sable goblin, during divine 
service, snuffed the candles with her fingers, and always, 
before she put a " dip " in a sconse, she bit off the drop 
at its end, and ate it 

It was a dismally dark place at night under the wide 
gallery, and bad boys would congregate there, and shame- 
fully misbehave. I tried long to find them out that I 
might make an example of some of them, but I failed; 
and so I concluded to pray for them, as follows : " 
Lord, if thy almighty grace fails to make those disorderly 
young men under the gallery Christians, may they get 
power from some source to demean themselves at least as 
gentlemen ; 0, do thou, if it be thy will, make their 
hearts as soft as their heads. Amen!" When the service 
was over, a young man approached me standing in front 
of the pulpit, and I thought he was some brother from 
the country, who wished to speak to me; but as soon as 
the light fell upon his face, I saw " a lurking devil " in 
his eye. " Did you mean me, sir, in your prayer ? " he 
asked in a towering passion. "Why," I replied, "I 
don't know you from Adam ; nor do I remember of see- 
ing you before in church till this moment; but if you 
were misbehaving, I meant you, sir." He grew white 
with rage. He said that I had insulted him. An ex- 
soldier of the Mexican war and a proud Virginian, he 
virtually challenged me to meet him on the field of 
honor. We walked down the hill together, talked the 
matter over, he was mollified, and said that he was satis- 
fied." I met him the next day at a hotel of the town, 
with his lips compressed, his hands clinched, and his 
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fece palid with rage. " Why, Mr. S.," I said dispassion- 
ately, " I thought you were satisfied." " So I was last 
night," he said, " but I am afraid that the impression- 
has been made that I was misbehaying, and that is some- 
thing I never do; I always conduct myself as a gentle- 
man in church, sir." "If any such impression was 
made," I said, "you made it yourself, Mr. Smith, by 
coming forward as you did and questioning me." He 
saw it himself, and said: " Well, that happened in this 
way, just as we were going out, Bill Johnston, that wag, 
said, *0 ho! Smith the preacher gave you fits to-night;' 
and I rushed forward without reflection, and acted im- 
pulsively." I talked the hot-blooded Virginian into a 
peaceful spirit, and fortunately for one of us — perhaps 
both — there was no duel. The old church blew down 
just before the Rebellion. 

Cicero asked : What gift has providence bestowed on 
man that is so dear to him as his children ? and Tupper 
said: 

A babe in the house is a well-spring of pleasure. 

Wee Lucy, who came to us in the winter-time a fresh 
bud, was still 

"A lovely being scarcely formed or moulded, 
A rose with all its sweetest leaves yet folded.'* 

And in Harrisonburg, Rockingham county, Va., Ida 
Hedding was bom. She was a " thing of beauty." Cry- 
ing one night in her cradle, I took her up, shook her 
gently, and said proudly : " Well, my lady, your beauty 
has saved you this time, and it will save you often in the 
future." But in a few brief hours she was dead ! 
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"Ere Bin could blight or sorrow fade, 

Death came with friendly care, 
The opening bud to heaven conveyed, 
And bade it blossom there.'* 

At the end of my first year on Rockingham circuit, 
the conference was held in Staunton, Va., which was 
reached by stage from Winchester. I knew that on a 
certain evening nine stage-loads of preachers would arrive 
in my town to remain over night My hospitality de- 
manded that I should care for them, by securing for them 
lodging places with my people for the night When the 
stages came in, many of my brethren availed themselves 
of the provision I had made for them, but quite a num- 
ber preferred to stay at the hotel. I spent the evening 
with them. They unbent, and there was pleasantry. 
The event of the evening was a humorous passage at arms 
between T. M. and W. D. Eyan. The hits of T. M. were 
all taken patiently and good humoredly by W. D. R, 
while the listeners laughed merrily at his expense. Fi- 
nally, T. M. exhausted himself and quietness reigned; 
then, the great humorist, who could tell an amusing 
story with the rarest skill, imitating every movement and 
sound, began with a serious face and a solemn tone: 
"Brother M., I'll tell you a western story. There was 
once a potato field out there. The owner saw that his 
potatoes were disturbed ; the vines were torn up, and the 
potatoes were gone. But who was the thief ? The farmer 
hid himself among the bushes and watched ; but he saw 
nothing, except one of his own hogs coming slowly along 
on the big road, rooting and grunting. (Here the story- 
teller represented with exact imitation the walk and the 
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grunt of the hog.) One corner of the post-and-rail fence 
rested on a large, hollow log, like the elbow of a stove- 
pipe — one| of its ends inside and the other outside of the 
fence. The sly hog went straight to that log, and, with 
a grunt, (imitated) he crawled in at one end, and with 
another grunt, (imitated again) he crawled out at the 
other end of the log into the potato field, and began at 
once to root up, and eat the potatoes. The farmer jumped 
over the fence. He let down the bars in a trice, and 
loudly called: 'Here, Rover, Rover, seek him! seek him, 
sir.' (The humorist called the dog and hissed him on.) 
The dog chased the squealing rascal from the field. 
The farmer said to himself- that he would fix all things 
right; and he turned the holFow log so that the elbow 
was in the field, and both of its ends, of course, were on 
the outside. The farmer hid in the bushes again and 
watched. The same big hog, rooting and grunting, came 
along the road the second time. He thought every thing 
was right He crawled into the log. He crawled through 
it, but he was on the outside of the fence. The hog 
looked up and around, and grunted (R. grunted.) He 
was' greatly surprised, and didn't know what was the 
matter. Then, the hog grunted louder (R. grunted loud- 
er,) and tried the log once more; but he failed to reaoh 
the field. And he failed, as often as he grunted and 
crawled into that log, for he always came out on the same 
side — ths outside of the fence — just as you always do, 
brother M., when you try to be funny." T. M. wae 
squashed, and there was very hearty laughter. 

A very amusing joke was perpetrated at the Conference. 
Some student at Dickinson College wrote to the snperin- 
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tendent of the Insane Asylum at Staunton that a crazy 
man had escaped from Carlisle ; that his insanity took 
the form that he believed himself to be the President of 
the College ; that it was suspected that he would find his 
way to the seat of the Baltimore Conference. The Su- 
perintendent was earnestly besought to look out for and 
take charge of the poor crazy man till his friends could 
come and convey him to his home again. Dr. Jesse T. 
Peck was minutely described. The Suj^erin tendent, be- 
lieving the story to be true, was on the look-out for the 
escaped lunatic, and when the broad-faced, baldheaded, 
bulky brother arrived, the head of the insane asylum was 
only prevented from taking him under his care by the 
assurance of some one, who knew him, that he was sane, 
and the bona fide Dr. Peck, real President of Dickinson 
College. I was staying at the spacious and hospitable home 
of James Points, Esq., the Marshall of the District, with 
some twelve other Methodist preachers ; and he made one 
day a dinner party, to which he invited the Bishop, the 
Presiding Elder, and some other chief men of the Con- 
ference — among them Dr. Peck. The polite, urbane and 
hospitable Virginian met this distinguished guest at the 
door, as he met all others, and asked; " Is tMs Dr. Peck? 
Well, I don't know about that, but walk in, sir, and I'll 
soon test the question." 

When the seceders went off from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, and established the M. E. Church, South, 
the time came for the negroes to decide by their votes 
what Church relationship they would choose; and a 
crowd of them filled the old meeting-house in Harrison- 
burg. A venerable negro preacher, with scant white 
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wool, trembling limbs, dim eyes, and the cracked voice 
«rf age, arose, and addressed the meeting thus: "Bredren 
an' sistren, I doan know nothin' 'bout dis yere big fuss 
dat's bin agoin' on in de church, yit I knows dat de ol' 
church astan'in' on dis yere hill am de mudder ob us all ; 
we is 'er bom' chil'en ; she done fotch us up ; she feeded 
us, an' done eb'ry t'ing a kin' mudder could adoiie fer 'er 
chil'n; an' 'twould'n be right no ways fer eny chile ob 
hern to run away fum 'er; an' it ar' my 'pinion dat all 
ob us orter stay jis whar we is." The vote was taken, 
and all the colored brethren and sisters voted to remain 
in our church, except tw^o or three. 

I had kept guard over the parstmage in Harrisonburg, 
as it had been kept for me, till my successor, Rev. Samuel 
Register, arrived. My goods were packed, and I was 
almost ready to leave the parsonage, when a message came 
to me that a young preacher was at brother J. Strother 
Effinger's, where I intended to lodge that night with my 
family. I repaired to my brother's house, as soon as the 
little finishing touches had been put on things. I saw 
there an ungainly youth with long straight hair, with 
sleepy-looking eyes, clad in coarse, ill-fitting clothes, and 
wearing heavy, long-legged boots. I thought he was a 
country boy who had come to town to sell country pro- 
duce; and I was, therefore, surprised beyond measure 
when he was introduced to me as the young preacher. I 
thought to myself that he was the most unpromising young 
man who ever started out to preach. He pulled off his 
boots near bed-time, set them in a corner, and sat down 
himself in his stocking feet. He was invited to have 
family prayer. He selected and read a chapter from the 
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Holy Scriptures in good style, and prayed in a fitting' 
manner. I was astonished, but I thought, in my preju- 
dice, tliat my brother could not read another chapter so 
well —this was a familiar one to him; that the prayer he 
offered was not his own, and that he would be terribly at 
fault if he tried to pray again. He read and prayed in 
the morning once more with the same excellency as on 
the ni^ht before. I began to think that, perhaps, there- 
was something in him. Rev. J. McKendree Reiley, who 
knew him well, that he had made himself by studying by 
the light of a pine knot, had asked for him as his colleague- 
in Front- Royal circuit, Va., — the town of that name con- 
taining then the elite of Methodism. The young itinerant 
arrived in that town in due time. A wag of the village 
said to one of the chief Methodists: "John, I believe 
I saw yesterday one of the greenest things I've yet seen 
this spring ; in fact, it was so green that the cows were 
running after it — it was your young Methodist preacher," 
and the wag laughed heartily. Sunday morning came, 
and the young preacher arose to begin his sermon ; but 
John hung his head. He ventured to lift it once after 
awhile; then, several times; and, finally, he sat bolt up- 
right, gazing with interest, wonder and deep emotion at 
the junior preacher, who was pouring forth " thoughts 
that breathe, and words that bum," The gifted young 
preacher went around Front-Royal circuit, like a flaming 
herald of the cross and also, with the simple bearing of 
a little child, and the meekness of an humble Christian. 
Dr. Reiley said that he was the only man whom he ever 
knew whose eloquence he really envied. 
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"Great souls, 
By nature half divine, soar to the stars 
And hold a near acquaintance with the gods/' 

Elijah Merchant — for this was the name of the young 
preacher of whom I write — went out to California with 
our first missionaries ; and, after a brief but brilliant ca- 
reer on the Pacific Coast, "he was not; for God took him." 
In Harrisonburg we had, as a visitor, the young Prin- 
cipal of Wesleyan Female Institute, Staunton, Va., — then 
in the first year of his Christian ministry. He impressed 
us by his gentle spirit and gentlemanly bearing. lie 
found his school a chaos, without a building and with 
Tery few pupils ; but, at the end of thre« years when he 
left in order to enter again the work of preaching the 
gospel, so congenial to him, he left that school perfectly 
organized, with a commodious building and the Institute 
taxed to its utmost capacity to accommodate its scholars. 
He gave, even at that early day, promise of the qualities 
which have since made him the successful educator, viz, 
— winning manners, good scholarship, ability rather by 
kindness than severity to control students, aptness to 
teach^ and a "mystical lore" in regard to the great prin- 
ciples which crown man's life with success, seen particu- 
larly in his rare Baccalaureate sermons. The youth of 
the past is now the beloved and honored President of his 
alma rnatery Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., — Rev. James 
A. McCauley, D. D., LL. D. 



CHAPTER V. 

PBR80K8, SOEKBS AKD EVENTS AT LEXINGTON, VA. 

\ y /e started in the spring of 1849 from Harrison- 
V V burg to Lexington circuit — the town of that 
name being its head-quarters. 

I came face to face on this circuit with the slavery con- 
flict 

The skirmish before the battle began at once. "The 
South" wished to get possession of the parsonage furni- 
ture, and attempted a sly game for this purpose under 
the leadership of J. B. He insisted on our boarding 
with W. B., a brother of southern sympathies, and re- 
quested us to go at once to see the rooms, and make ar- 
rangements with this man. I went, but my wife de- 
clined to go, and during our absence she had a talk with 
Capt Middleton who intimated his preference for our 
housekeeping, saying: "A house was retained for you; it 
is all ready for your occupancy; and the whole matter 
rests with yourself." When R. and I returned, he pressed 
the boarding business, but my wife told him that she had 
concluded, after a conversation with brother Middleton, 
to keep house. R. immediately became very much ex- 
cited, and said : "Madam, it may be a question of dollars 
and cents with the circuit" My wife coolly replied : " And 
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it may be a question of dollars and cents with us." We 
-went to housekeeping, and had all the furniture, save a 
«ooking-stove in the stable of Mr. B. My wife, full of 
the happy thought, took 'Squire B. out on the back porch 
one day, and showed how nicely she could make a sum- 
mer kitchen there. She asked him for the cooking-stove. 
The old 'squire said sneeringly : " You're a real Yankee." 
"We never got the cooking-stove, but " the South " never 
got the rest of the furniture. 

The 'Squire was a long-headed man, and could prepare 
with great adroitness in his own private thoughts any 
scheme; and he had concocted a clever one to get pos- 
• cession of the church property in Lexington. The law of 
Virginia required then — and likely does still — that the 
trustees of churches must be confirmed by the Court to 
he legally qualified to hold in trust the property of the 
•church for the use of its members. I had been advised 
who and what the 'Squire was, I watched him closely, and 
suspected all his movements. He called at the parson- 
age one day, and said : '< I want to see a paper presented 
by your predecessor to the last Quarterly Conference." 
He described it ; I found it ; and gave it to him. He said : 
''^Thafs it; and here's a report of the names of the trus- 
tees — I'll have them confirmed at the next session of the 
<x)urt I suggested quietly that, when that was done, it 
was my place, as preacher in charge of the circuit, to do 
it His face flushed, as he replied: "0 very well — it 
don't matter, so it's done — that's all." He then pointed 
to a name on the list of trustees for the Lexington church, 
and said: "That man -has withdrawn from the church, 
and you must put some one else in his place." " Why," 
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brother R, I answered, " I find that brother's name is 
still on the Church Record, which is my guide, and while 
it remains there, I shall certainly consider him a member 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church " The 'Scjuire left 
with some purjwse manifestly defeated — what it was I did 
not know then. 

He ctUled in a few days again in company with brother 
L., the father of Hon. J. L., and siiid : "AVell, brother 
Spottswo<Kl, we've called again on that trustee business ; " 
and repeated that Mr. Rhoads had withdrawn from the 
church. I declared onc^e more that I would con.^ider 
him a church member as long as his name remained (m 
the Church Record. I said that it was a serious thing 
for a preacher to interfere with the rights of church 
membership, and to violate those rights, would make 
him, not only liable to charge in his Conference for mal- 
administration, but also to a persecution in a civil court 
for danuiges. **No, brother," I said, "I consider Mr. 
Rhoads a bona jule member of the M. K. Church" Mr. 
Ij. asked : ** What evidence do you want that Rhoads Ikis 
withdrawn — do you want it under his own hand and 
seal?" "0, Mr. Rhoads is a free agent," I said, "and any 
intimation from him will be enough." "Well, Til go 
and see him now." "No, I'll see him myself." " Ia4 
us go now, then." " It does not suit me now, but 
I'll see him." Then L., who was not as sharp as R., re- 
vealed the secret of all this effort, by suggesting: " Bro, 
B. will be a very suitable man to put in Rhoads's place." 
With B., the southern sympathizer, in, and R., the loyal 
Methodist, out '!of the Board of Trustees, the M. E. 
Church, South, would have a majority of those officials; 
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und if the Court confirmed them, they could control the 
<5hurch property. I saw brother Rhoads in good time, 
-and he told me that^ while he did not consider himself a 
member of the church, he had never really withdrawn 
from it in due form ; and now, since the purpose of 
these men, who were about to disrupt the church, was 
-evident, he would not withdraw, nor resign his place on 
the Board of Trustees ; and besides he would try to mend 
his ways, and be a Methodist. 

The schemers, thus defeated, tried another plan to get 
possession of our church property in Ijexington — con- 
cocted again by R., the chief actor in the purpose of di- 
viding the M. E. Church, and of organizing the M. E. 
Church, South. I told brother Middleton just before the 
Court met that, though I had not heard a word, I suspected 
the seceders were ready to present a board of trustees ot 
of their own to the Court for confirmation, and that the 
Court would confirm it, if no objections were made; and, 
then, " the South " could oust us, take possession of the 
property, and compel us to bring suit to test the question to 
whom it belonged. The Capt treated the matter indiffer- 
ently and would not act. I went to John Hamilton and 
made the same statement " Why," he asked, in astonish- 
ment, " do you think they would do that ? " "That is the 
ver}' thing they will do in my opinion," I answered. He 
retained a lawyer. The lawyer soon told us that our op- 
ponents were ready to do just what I suspected. Bro. 
Hamilton retained another lawyer, one of the best in the 
State. I lingered clandestinely around the court house 
for several days. The time came at last when "the 
South," suspecting nothing, presented through their 
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connBel their list of trustees for oonfirmation, oar lawyers 
were on hand, and opposed the motion ; and the coart 
refused to entertain ii With this the skirmishing 



While I was studying the question, as I have related, 
I said nothing, while the other side were husy in their 
efforts, without directly striking me or my cause, to 
create a public sentiment in their favor. They annoyed, 
however, my brethren, who said, not to me, but to my 
wife: "Is brother Spottswood going to let * the South ' 
*ride over us rough-shod?' Will he do nothing to defend 
us?" My wife knowing my purpose and how hard I was 
working to prepare for the battle, said to one who came 
to her complaining of me : "0, Miss Nancy, just wait, be 
patient — he's like a big dog that lies still, keeps his eyes 
open upon the intruder, and the moment the intruder 
does some overt act, the watch-dog bounces upon him 
and seizes his throat" The battle was still some months 
off, but the air was full of the ringing sounds made by 
forging the weapons of war. 

On " the long round," as it was called, on this circuit, 
we had two Buffaloes — not animals but appointments — 
South and North Buffalo. We preached at these places 
on week-day mornings. To reach South Buffalo, instead 
of riding on the public road for miles around the end of 
what an Irishman called "The short hell" — which was a 
mountain — we took a private path right up the mountain's 
side, saving many miles of travel. I missed once this 
steep and difficult path, lost myself among the under- 
brush and logs and rocks, and I thought that I never 
would escape from my tangled way and reach the monn- 
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tain-top, or if I did, that I would be without any clothes 
on my hack. But, worn and weary, I gained it at last; 
I stopped on its summit to rest myself and my horse ; I 
reflected ; and reflecting, I became cross. With nobody 
else to talk to, I talked to myself, holding an interlocu- 
tion with myself. I asked myself: '^ Where are you go- 
ing ? " " To South Buffalo to preach the gospel." My- 
self replied : " Do you think they^ll pay you ? " " Humph 1 
they never paid the preacher in all their lives, and they 
never intend to." "What will you do?" "I'll goon 
and preach." " What then ? " " Why, I'll tell the peo- 
ple there just exactly what I think of them." Remem- 
bering that we had served this people faithfully through 
summer's heat and winter's cold, through wet and dry, 
but they never paid our meagre claim, I got mad about 
"quarterage" for the first time in all my life, and I was, 
therefore, in a fit mood to say sharp things. So, after 
preaching, I said, abruptly and bitterly: "See here! what 
are you going to do here about your finances, you are 
fully able to pay your quota, and you ought to do it 
But suppose you aren't able; then there's not a gentle- 
man in this congregation, who attends our ministry, but 
will help you, if you ask him. The little, old, withered- 
up Irishman, who called the mountain a "hell," owned a 
farm, and could have paid every cent of our stipend with- 
out hurting himself a bit, got angry, jumped up and 
stamped out of the school-house, growling as he went; 
"Well, if you expect them to do that here, you'll be very 
much disappointed." I hallooed after him : " Old gen- 
tleman, my faith in these gentlemen is stronger than 
yours; but if they refuse to help, they'll differ from all 
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other gentlemen I ever knew; anyhow, Fll go their b^il 
that they'll do it." 

When my colleague came in two weeks, a gentleman, 
laughing, told him all that occurred two weeks before, 
and said that they, the outsiders, were going, when I 
came, to pay every cent of that money. 

I came again in my turn, preached, but said not a word 
about money. A gentleman arose in the congregation 
and asked me if I remembered what had happened four 
"weeks ago, and I told him that I did. " You remember 
you went our bail ? " " Yes, sir, I remember that dis- 
tinctly," I answered. "Well, now, we never allow our 
bail to suffer in this country, and we're going to pay that 
money." He stepped up to the little, old, pine table, be- 
fore which the preacher stood in officiating, flung down 
his money upon it with a jingling sound, and called out: 
"Here, Bill, step forward, and help in this, little matter, 
and let's do it up quick." Bill came, and threw down 
his money with jingle too. Others were called, and did 
likewise. Jim was called, but he lamented. " I'm sorry, 
but I have n't a cent about me." The man in charge of 
the movement, holding up and shaking his purse, said: 
" Fve got plenty of money, Jim ; I'll loan what you want ; 
how much shall it be?" And the loan was thrown down 
with the greatest jingle of all; and the "quarterage" 
was paid at South Buffalo in full — but not by church 
members. 

"Like, but oh, how diflerent! " North, only four miles 
away, was entirely different from South Buffalo. At 
North Buffalo the preachers were always paid. The 
people were religious, simple-hearted and devoted. If 
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.-an appointment came in harvest time, when the hour ar- 
rived for divine worship, the harvest^^s, men, women, 
boys and girls, dropjied everything, and just as they were, 
came to meeting. Sister PuUeu was the chief Methodist 
here, and her house, where her "man" and Sallie and 
all the rest lived, was the preacher's home. She was 
eccentric. She said to my predecessor, who was a silent 
man, and, being a dyspeptic, ate but little: '* Brother H., 
do talk, or eat, or do something.'' She said to Rev. H. 
W., an intellectual preacher, whose sermons were above 
the capacity of plain people: "Brother W., when are you 
going to preach for us ? " Surprised, he answered : "Why, 
sister Pullen, I've now been here nearly a year; I've 
preached every four weeks regularly, and you've heard 
me preach every time — have n't you?" "I've never 
heard you preach yet; I've heard you try ; and now I 
want to know when you're going to preach for us." 
She kept a tobacco-pij)e, with a reed stem a yard long, 
exclusively for the preacher and woe to anybody else 
who dared to touch it This was a scene often in that 
ancient, one-storied log house, so full of genuine hospi- 
tality, the old woman and Sallie and John and the 
preacher, — all smoking in the chimney-place extending 
nearly across the side of the room ; and her gray and 
bald-headed old " man" stretched upon the floor, with his 
bare feet toasting at the fire I When I returned home from 
this appointment, I always brought with me a roll of fresh 
butter, and a young chicken nicely dressed, which articles 
sister Pullen never failed to put in my saddle-bags, and 
which my wife never failed to look for. 

I took my wife with me to this appointment, where a 
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preacher's wife had never been before, and Bhe was **& 
rare natural curiosity." The young men peeped through 
the school-house door to get a look at her. The occasion 
of my wife's visit was " a big meeting," a novelty in the 
experience of this people. I was asked, when I announced 
the meeting, if I would have love feast, and I answered 
yes ; and the sacrament, and I replied, to be sure, and 
every thing else belonging to such a meeting. The in- 
terest was intense. It would be "a red letter day" in the 
history of the place. I found when I came a beautiful 
arbor of green branches erected in front of the school- 
house for the men, while the school -house itself was re- 
served for the women ; and there was an humble stand 
near the doorway for the preacher. Crowds attended 
the meeting. The blessed Master came also. The meet- 
ing lasted nine days, and resulted in many conversions, 
among them Jolm, the last sinner of the Pullens. When 
he came forward and knelt at the mourner's bench as a 
seeker of religion, the whole PuUen family rushed for- 
ward, and, for very joy on account of the prodigal's re- 
turn, they pounded him on the back till they nearly 
pounded the breath out of his body; and when, after a- 
long and hard struggle, he was converted, the commin- 
gled shouts of the happy man and his joyful family made 
the welkin ring. 

The battle for the church began at White's Gap. In 
this battle, as well as in every other for the Church, I de- 
termined to do my best; and he, 

'* Who does the best his circumstance allows, 
Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more.'* 
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" The South'' appointed a meeting at this place to de- 
tennine by vote who would go with thenL I said to 
, HarveyHisk that some one from our side ought to go there 
to look after our cause; and that I would go^ if he would 
go along. He consented. We went We appeared un- 
expectedly on the ground ; and our presence delayed ac- 
tion. I said at last: "Gentlemen, if there is to be any 
discussion here to-day, I wish you would hurry up, for I 
must return to Lexington when it is over." We now 
went into the church. Rev. S., an ex-traveling preacher, 
of the Baltimore Conference, and a son-in-law of 'Squire 
.R., was the advocate of "the South." He was listened 
to patiently without any interruption. When he con- 
cluded, I arose to reply. I was interrupted* by a big, 
burly, sandy-haired and sandy-whiskered fellow in the 
comer, and, thinking it my best policy to put on a bold 
front, I turned frowningly upon him, and commanded : 
" Sit down there, sir ; Mr. S. had a hearing, and I must 
have a hearing also." The cowardly and impudent fel- 
low sat down, and did not open his lips again. All 
others were respectful and attentive. I playfully re- 
marked in beginning my defense : " If Mr. S's subject 
had had the small-pox, his remarks would not have 
caught the disease." This nettled the gentleman, and 
he cried out : " That's not original." I remember that 
one of my antagonist's arguments was an argumerUum ad 
honiviefn. " I was popular once," he said, "among the ne- 
groes ; now when I preach, the seats in the gallery are 
empty; but, when these northern men preach, the 
gallery is crowded with our servants; something must 
be wrong; our slaves are tampered with by these 
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Yankee preachers." I knew why the colored people 
stayed away from the ministry of this brother, bat 
I did not tell the reason then, for I wanted to tell it 
in the county seat, where I expected we would meet 
in controversy. So, I jocosely replied, saying: "I 
sympathize with my brother in his clouded popularity 
among the negroes; but he has this comfort that this is 
the way of the world — it is not peculiar to him ; when 
any preacher remains long in the same place, he becomes 
*a drug in the market,' and his popularity suffers an 
eclipse; maybe the day, however, will come — I hope it 
will — when the shadow over brother S's popularity 
with the slaves will pass off, and his fame with them be 
as bright as aforetima" 

The controversy by vim voce debate culminated in 
Lexington in the old Methodist Episcopal Church there. 
The chief citizens came in crowds to hear it — among 
them Major Jackson, then a professor in the Military 
Virginia Institute, and afterwards the famous General 
"Stonew^all" Jackson. My defense was twofold; first, 
an answer to personal matters ; secondly^ the advocacy 
of our principles involved in the issue. Mr. S. appeared 
again as the advocate of the Southern cause. 

In personal matters, I begtm with the advocate him- 
self. "Mr, S.," I said, "I can tell you now, as I could 
have told you at White's Gap, and I will tell you here 
why you lost your popularity among the negroes, if you 
desire it" "Let us have it then," he cried. "Well, sir, 
the simple reason is the fact that you sold a woman to 
the negro traders." "I deny it." "I will prove it, 
then." Now, J. R, S's father-in-law, seated in the 
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president's chair, growled: "This is not the place to try 
Mr. S." "Ah! but it is the place," I answered, "to re- 
move false impressions sought to be maJe against Metho- 
dist preachers," I was not checked nor cowed ; I called 
up my witnesses, whom I had in readiness, and proved 
the fact- The public, to whom this forgotten fact of the 
long ago was now recalled, saw why the colored people, 
who had never forgiven nor forgotten this act, would never 
hear Mr. S. preach the gospel of justice and mercy; and 
the charge preferred by him against Northern preachers 
was scattered to the winds. 

I paid attention next to J. R., tlie bluff and burly 
chairman of the meeting. I told how he wanted to deal 
summarily with Mr. Rhoads, and, then, on the eve of 
this meeting hiid labored earnestly with him to persuade 
him to go with the Southern party; and I sneered; 
" That brother was not good enough to belong to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, then, but, forsooth, he is good 
enough to belong to the M. E. Church, South, now." A 
friend of mine, who sat where he could see the 'Squire, 
told me afterwards that he never saw a man turn s6 many 
colors as he did — pale, white, crimson, red. The old 
chairman was used up, for able as he was in private to 
originate, work out and perfect some scheme, " trip up 
his heels " in public, and he could not arise again that 
day. 

Dr. S., my quondam friend, came next in order for his 
share. Once he would have done anything for me — 
blacked my boots, if I had asked him. But now, having 
elected "to throw in his lot" with the disruptionists, he 
felt constrained to do something notable to prove how 
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loyal he was to their caofie. I laid a trap for mj brother. 
I told how I had come to the country a stranger, how 
certain things would destroy my good name and take 
away my usefulness as a minister of the gospel; and, 
then, I related how a certain man had been a devoted 
friend of mine, but when this controversy sprang up, he 
turned against me, and I caught him *' stabbing me under 
the fifth rib in the dark." I affirmed that he said that I 
had most improperly persuaded some widow lady to lib- 
erate thirty slaves, and when he was confronted by a 
friend with this fact, he denied it " He has denied it," 
I said, " and I would not wonder if he would deny it 
again; the man is Dr. S. — there he sits." The Dr. 
jumped up, and, dazed and bewildered, said: ^'I deny 
it" I called my witnesses, whom I had notified to be 
ready to testify, and I proved that the doctor had made 
the .assertion, which he so emphatically denied before, 
and again just now. Flustered, and not knowing what 
he was saying, he whined: "I can produce a hundred 
men, who will take a solemn oath that they never heard 
me say such a word*" "Dr.," I said, "that won't do; that 
is negative testimony. It reminds me of the. Irishman, 
who was prosecuted for stealing a chain, he was positive- 
ly proven guilty of the theft; but the son of Erin said: 
*Ochl be me soul, Jedge, I kin bring for'ard a hoon- 
dred min that'll swear on the Howly Book that they niver 
saw me tak the chain.' " 

There was in the audience a man moving in respecta- 
ble circles, who was guilty of a crime not to be named. 
I longed to touch this man with the spear of Ithuriel, 
and, then, like Satan, who 
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^Sqoat like a toad, close to the ear of Eve, 
Assaying, by his devilish art, to reach 
The organs of her fancy," 

be would have 

'*8o, started up, in his own shape, the fiend." 

After I had cleared up these personal matters, T then 
addressed myself to the principles inyolyed in the great 
controversy, which had sundered in twain the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

When the debate was over, my colleague, Rev. John 
W. Wolfe, warmly grasped my hand, and declared that I 
had fairly won my cause; and my brethren, some of 
whom had upbraided m6 for inertness, crowded around, 
raying that I had acted prudently all along, and that I 
had that day successfully defended the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. 

The controversy by viva wee debate was now ended. 
My wife saw the crowds passing by our house — among 
them CoL Smith, Superintendent of the Virginia Military 
Institute, and Major Jackson already referred to. The 
Colonel and the Major were talking and gesticulating earn- 
^tly; and my wife, remembering what a lawyer said of 
me; "That Spottswood\ is the same fellow that created 
disturbance in Eockingham county,; he ought to be 
tarred and feathered, and I will be one of any twelve men 
to do it for him," — my wife did not know my fate — it 
might be something dreadful. But I came, and told the 
story of the battle, and my wife and I rejoiced together. 

I was standing a few days later in company ^ith my 
colleague in front of brother Khoads's carriage shop. 
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'Squire R. rode up, drew rein and stopped, and said to- 
him : ** Well, Rhoads, your head's not off, and, then, turn- 
ing, he said to me : " Yon said that I cut that man's head 
off." " No, sir,'' I answered, " I said that yon tried to- 
cut it off." "You did say that I cut it off." "0 no 
*Squire," said my colleague, "he said you tried to cut it 
off." " Well, we must have a meeting about this matter." 
And I made reply: " Very well, whenever you are ready, 
I will be ready also." 

During the holidays when all the servants were free, 
it was no uncommon thing to borrow water, to be paid 
back in like quantity, although the pump or well was 
just across the street. If it could not be borrowed, it was 
dispensed with, for it was far better to endure thirst than 
to carry with your own hand in a bucket or pitcher, water 
pumjK^d or drawn by yourself. 

Zilany i>eople went to old Virginia about the Ist of 
January to hire their servants — there being but few slaves 
in the valley. The slaves would return at the end of the 
year to their masters, traveling night and day in gangs, 
and singing in^ the night their weird songs, so full of 
melody, and always having a mournful sound, when heard 
afar off in the late watches of the night They sang: 

"Songs of triumph, and ascriptions, 
Such as reached the swart Egyptians, 
When upon the Red Sea coast, 
Perished Pharaoh and his host." 

A charge against a slave was tried before me. A fel- 
low-slave, a full-blooded black man, six feet tall, with a- 
magnificent physique, a head like Bascom's, and a rich 
full voice like tones of an organ, defended the lowly cul- 
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prit He attered manly sentiments against slavery which 
alarmed me, for I thought what would the consequence 
be to me if it should be publicly known that I allowed 
guch sentiments to be spoken in my hearing by a slave. 
I was astonished at his eloquence and his logic Who 
could urge in better style and argument a stronger plea 
than he did ? I could not help but think there was 
Bomething in the negro after all, and that God did occa- 
sionally give us an example to prove the fact; and that 
slavery, more than "chill penury," 

" had repressed their noble rage 
And froze the genial current of the soul." 

There was an alarming report circulated through Lex- 
ington. A letter was found in the outskirts of the town, 
which told of a negro insurrection, aq^ detailed all its 
plans — among them, first, to seize the Virginia Military 
Institute to obtain arms, and, secondly, to proceed to 
kill, to pillage, etc. There was a rap at my front door ; 
I answered the call ; I found two citizens, who had never 
visited me before, standing there; I invited them to come in; 
they came and they told me, with bated breath, the dread- 
ful news. When they left, my wife, who was sick in bed, 
asked me who the gentlemen were, and when I told their 
names, she asked what they wanted. I told her that they 
came on business, but she saw there was something unus- 
ual going on ; and I was compelled to yield to her impor- 
tunity, by telling her all I knew. I then locked her in 
the house, and went out for additional news. I found 
that the report of an impending insurrection of the slaves 
was credited, and was causing great excitement and alarm. 

7 
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The citizens were armed from the Institute; the cadetg 
were supplied with ammunition from the to\ni ; and the 
posts of the improvised soldiery were all indicated. 

In great fear we waited for the din of battle ! A picket, 
far out on his post, raised the shout: "They are coming! 
They are coming! " fired a shot, and fled into the lines. 
He saw distinctly the mass moving forward in an un- 
broken column. It was a night of terror. But from 
some 'cause the blow was not struck that night. The 
excitement grew in intensity. There was heard in the 
dead hour of another fearful night in different parts 
of the town, a kind of rattling, thumping sound. It 
must be the sound of the battle begun. But there was 
no battle. "J'hat moving mass, which the j)ickot .saw in 
the darkness, was only a large Verd of Mtijor Moore's cat- 
tl(» quietly grazing in one of his fields; and that rattling, 
thumping noise was made by Jimmy Agner's big dog, 
which had run away from the brother's little corn- mill 
at the edge of town. The dog had a chain around his 
neck and a large block of wood attached to it ; and he 
made that noise on the sidewalks, as he ran, and also the 
same sounds, especially the thumping sound, when he 
jumped the fences, and the block of wood struck the 
boards. 

"Do you know," I said<<) my wife, *'what my plan 
of defense was?" "No; what wiis it?" "I intended to 
stand at the head of the stairs, and cut down the insur- 
rectionists with an axe as they came up." "Where was 
your axe ? " " It was standing at the back door." 
"Why," my wife said, laugliing, "before you could have 
gotten out of bed, unlocked the door of your bed-room. 
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and ran across the adjoining room and down the flight of 
stairs to get your axe, and then np again, the negroes 
would have seized that axe and been upon you." 

The insurrection was a hoax ! The town was relieved ; 
but the cadets, eager to practice their art, were disap- 
pointed. 

The society in I^exington was now divided into South- 
ern and loyal (we never accepted the term Northern) Meth- 
odist churches. The contest about the use of the church 
now began at once. There were two Sunday Schools, of 
course, and the contention was who should have the use 
of the church at the regular hour, 9 o'clock, a. m. The 
excitement grew very warm — each party determined not 
to yield, Sunday morning came. I had an appointment 
in the country, but I decided to stay in town. I feared 
ther^ would be violence. On my way to the church, I 
called on Capt. Middle ton, who was sick in bed. I told 
him that he niust go with me to the church, for I could 
not do without him. Surprised, he said that it was im- 
possible for him to go. I told him, however, that he 
must go, even at the risk of his life ! He got up out of 
l^d, dressed himself, and went with me. It was known 
that he was bedfast, and when, pale and emaciated, he 
entered the church, every body was surprised; but they 
knew that his coming meant business, for he was one of 
the most decided and fearless of men — it was sometimes 
"a word and a blow with him." I walked up and down 
in front of the church till Samuel Vanderslice — one of 
the best men of the Southern party, a gentleman and a 
Christian — came along. I said to him that this was a 
terrible state of things, and he agreed with me. I asked 
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him if there was no way to avoid trouble, and he said 
that he did not know of any. I then told him that I had 
a simple plan, and making it known to him, he endorsed it. 
" Will you go, then," I asked, " into the church and ad- 
vocate my plan on your side, while I advocate it on mine ? " 
" I will," he answered. We went in, and did as we agreed 
to do. My people were satisfied with the plan, for they 
got "the lion's share;" but in regard to the other side, 
the saying of the great humorist was true : 

'* A man convinced against his will 
Is of the same opinion still." 

for they said: "We will have the whole, or none." The 
'Squire, however, said authoritatively: " Brother Vander- 
slice and I run this Sunday School, and we will accept 
the terms ; " and though humbled, chagrined and angry, 
the rest submitted to his decision. I mounted my horse, 
and reached my country appointment five miles away in 
good time. 

Rev. Mr. F., an ex -editor of Richmond, Va., came to 
Lexington to take charge of the pastorate of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, and to defend its cause. 
The gentleman and I soon came into collision. Rev. J. 
L. — afterward a rebel chaplain — was now my colleague* 
Forgetting the adage, " The better part of valor is discre- 
tion," he made an appointment for me on the day and at 
the hours of Mr. F's. preaching. But, when the appoint- 
ments were made, though " some one had blundered," I 
must fill them, no matter what the consequences, or yield 
our right to the church property. I regretted this, for it 
brought on prematurely a conflict 
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The excitement began at once. A Southerner said to 
John Hamilton ; " If your preacher comes, and attempts 
to fill the pulpit at Mi Zion, there will be a hundred 
men there to resist him-" Brother Hamilton answered 
the man, saying: "If that is your game, sir, then there 
will be another hundred men present to defend our 
preacher in his rights." The excitement culminated at 
Mt Zion on the Sabbath day. A vast crowd was present 
— larger than any ever gathered there before. 

When I arrived the hostile forces were arranged in the 
grove around the church— one on this side and one on that 
— with a large space between them. Both parties were 
greatly excited, and determined at any and every cost to 
maintain their position. As soon as I came on the battle- 
field, I inquired if Mr. F. was present, and I was told that 
he was. I asked for an introduction to him. We met 
on the neutral ground and were introduced. I said : " Mr. 
F., this is a sad state of affairs ; I regret it very much. 
How much I deprecate a fight, even to bloodshed, perhaps, 
on the Lord's day, and maybe in the Lord's house. Is 
there no way to prevent it ? " " Yes, if Mr. John Ham- 
ilton will sign that paper." (It was a paper which he 
had been urged to sign, giving up virtually our right to 
the church property.) "Mr. Hamilton," 1 said, "will 
never sign that paper, sir — that point is settled and fixed. 
But is there no other way to avoid a conflict?" "I do 
not know of any," he answered. " Well, I have one ; there 
are two appointments to-day — one here and one at Wesley 
Chapel ; suppose you fill one of them and I, the other." 
" I will go and consult my friends," he said. He returned 
after considerable delay, and said: "We will accept the 
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terms." "Which appointment," t asked, "will you 
take ? " " The afternoon appointment," he replied. " So 
the appointment this morning is mine ; let us go into the 
church, and worship God." The hostile forces entered 
the holy place — my friends smiling and my foes frown- 
ing — and I preached as best I could, the blessed gospel 
of peace. 

On the eve of the Conference to be held in Winchester, 
Va., 1 told Rev. E. R. Veitch, my Presiding Elder, that I 
believed "The South" would attack our cause in the ab- 
sence of the preachers, and I had better stay to defend it 
" Stay," he said. Rev. Mr. F. soon began the attack in 
the Ijexiiigton Gazette, under the name of "Plain En- 
glish," and I replied to him, under the nwn de plume of 
" Vindex." After the controversy had been carried on 
for a good while, my antagonist lost his temper and be- 
came f)er80Qal, calling me hard names. From this fact 
I knew that he was whipped. I ceased to reply to him. 
Reply to a dead man ! No. Dead! we buried him, and 
my friends and I 

" Carved not a line, we raised not a Btone, 
But left him alone in his glory ! '* 

Dr. licroy M. Lee, editor of the Richmond Christinn Ad- 
vocate, however, resurrected him! The Dr. told his read- 
ers that a controversy on the issues between the two 
Methodist churches had been going on for some time in 
the county paper of Rockbridge county; and in order that 
his retwlers might see it, he would re-publish the articles. 
He did re-publish all of Mr. F's article*, but not one of 
mine! 
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There lived at our appointment of South Mountain, a 
Tuckaho Virginian, named Grant He cultivated tobacco, 
and it was his custom to catch the worms on the plants and 
to tare them asunder with his lingers! He was one of 
the best listeners to a sermon 1 ever knew, but a very 
amusing one. He had a comical face by nature, and he 
made it more so by art, by closing one eye and puck- 
ering of his cheek on the blind side. Thus he would 
sit in his corner, sighting the preacher with his open, 
keen, gray eye, and listening to the sermon most eagerly. 
Rev. Samuel .Register, with the sense of the ridiculous 
in his nature, the first time that he preached at the 
Mountain chapel, glanced into the corner, and saw old 
brother Grant sighting him, and listening to him. The 
eight was too much for his reverence; he laughed aloud; 
and n(?ver afterwards did he dare to trust himself to look 
into "the amen corner." 

The old man never had a stove in his house, and did 
not know how to use one. I arrived early one day at the 
church on the mountain, and found it filled with smoke. 
I discovered a light through the dense, black volumes, 
and had a glimpse of a thin, cadaverous old man standing 
in front of the stove- hearth — his eyes watery and red 
with the pungent, sooty vapor, as I discovered when I 
drew nearer. The wood was extending far over the hearth, 
and the smoke was pouring in heavy, inky clouds out of 
the wide-open stove-door. I said, greatly amused: 
"Brother Grant, it seems to me if you had cut your wood 
shorter, you could have put it inside of the stove and shut 
the door ; and then you would have had no smoke." He 
answered and said: "O the wcjod'll burn off arter awhile 
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at the back eend, an' I'll shove't in, an' sliet to de do'." 
I did "look on this picture" on the public highway, 
viz, a gang of slaves— men and women — sad, yet enduring- 
all chained together ; and their driver on horseback, with 
a long-lashed whip in his hand, on whose " form every " 
denil " did seem to set his seal, to give the world assurance 
of a" villain! Pity wept over the picture; Freedom 
blushed for our country; and Justice cried aloud to the 
Lord of hosts, who had sworn in the fierceness of his 
anger, saying : " Vengeance is mine and I will repay ! " 

" Behold the fowls of the air : for they sow not, neither 
do they reap, nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly 
father feedcth them. Are ye not much better than they? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow ; they toil 
not, neither do they spin. And yet I say unto you that 
even Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith?" 
When Rev. Alfred GriflBth wrote to me saying: "Stand 
up for the Church, and God and your brethren will stand 
up for you," he did not mean to assume the role of a 
prophet; he simply meant to declare, in brief and un- 
adorned words, what Jesus taught in such fitting and 
beautiful terras, viz, that God would feed and clothe me; 
and He that clothes the grass of the field and feeds the 
fowls of the air did not fail me. 

Stuart Taylor, a worthy and sensible local preacher, de- 
voted to the Methodist Episcopal Church — the father of 
the Bishop of Africa — said to me that his appointment. 
North River, had little money but plenty of provisions; 
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and if it would suit me, he could collect and send rae 
aome. I answered that it would suit me just as well as 
the cash. A two-horse wagon-load of family supplies 
drove up in due time and stopped at my door, and its 
stores were unloaded — Rev. A. E. Taylor, the local 
preacher's son, now of the Central Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence, heing the driver. 

On the eve of Conference my wife, with tears in her 
eyes, said to me : " Pa, what are you going to do for a new 
suit of clothes ? You cannot go to Conference with that 
old, rusty, thread-bare suit" "I am goin^ with the one 
I have," I answered. I went to my appointment at the 
lower end of the circuit, where Matthew Bryan lived He 
showed me up on Saturday night to my room, and said, 
if I would let him have my boots he would have them 
blacked for me. Taking the boots, he exclaimed : " Why 
these boots are too thin for winter; if you will accept 
them, I will give you a thicker pair." I accepted his 
kind offer, and thanked him. I preached on Sunday 
morning, and after dinner at 'Squire Bryan's house, when 
I was about to leave, he put a slip of paper into my hand 
without speaking a word ; but, with a movement of his 
own from his head to his feet, indicating that I 
could clothe myself completely with that paper. When 
I got home, without speaking, I threw that paper into my 
wife's lap; she read it; and her tears of grief were 
changed into tears of joy. The bit of paper was a store- 
order on a house in Lexington, which obtained, not only 
for me a new suit of clothes, but every thing else we 
needed then. 

Here is a story of a little pair of shoes. Wee Lucy was 
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old enough now to attend Sunday school, and it was her 
great delight to go. Miss Sallie Gamphell, a sweet young 
girl, would call for our little one ; she would take her 
teacher's hand, and with the bright^ innocent face of 
childhood, and with a proud step, she would start every 
Sunday morning for the Sabbath school. One Saturday 
afternoon just as I was about to leave for my appoint- 
ment some miles away, my wife said, with a tremor in 
her voice and a tear in her eye: " Poor Luly ! she can't 
go to Sunday school to-morrow, and she will be so disap- 
pointed." "Why can't she go?" I asked. "Because 
her shoes are worn out," the molher replied. " Let me 
see them ; perhaps I can fix them ; " and taking them, 
I added: **0 yes, I can fix them." I brought into use 
the thimble spoken of in these annals, and with a large 
needle and coarse thread, I sewed up nicely the open toes 
of the little shoes, blacked them, and they looked quite 
respectable. Lucy went to Sunday school as usual. The 
next Saturday came, and the same thing occurred. But I 
looked at the little shoes on the third Saturday, and said, 
with a choaking sensation in my throat : " Ma, I cannot 
fix them any more, for they are too far gone!" 1 left 
home trying to look brave, but my heart was sore ; and 
she, who bade me good-bye, kept back her tears till I was 
out of sight, and then let them freely flow, lamenting to 
herself: "0 Luly, my poor child! how disappointed you 
will be on the morrow, when Miss Sallie calls for you, 
and you cannot go with her to the Sabbath school ! " 

This sad thought had hardly passed my wife's mind, 
when Miss Hettie McKeever — a large, fleshy sister — ^who 
lived four miles away in the country, hurried up the hill 
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OD which the parsonage stood, and, panting, entered the 
honse. She could hardly speak — she was so short of 
breath. "Sit down, Miss Hettie," my wife said. "O 
sister Spottswood, I have hardly time," she answered. 
She then told how she could not work that morning, (she 
was a tailoress), thinking about her unpaid " quarterage ; " 
how she could not get any money ; how she thought, per- 
haps, an order on a store would do ; how the store for 
which she was sewing owed her, but she couldn't get 
the cash ; and how she dropped everything and started 
right off to town. " Well, Miss Hettie," said my wife, 
"the Lord sent you here this day;" and, weeping, she 
gave her an account of the situation. A new j)air of little 
shoes, with other things much needed, was bought with 
sister liettie's store-order ; and when I came home, I found 
that little Lucy had not missed her Sunday school ! 

And here is the story of a silver quarter of a dollar. 
Our finances were very low, for we had only one quarter 
of a dollar left; nobody knew this except ourselves — 
not even the girl. We sent her across the street to buy 
milk; she returned with the milk and the quarter also; 
and with a message from the lady to my wife, asking her 
to accept the milk, and saying that she would take out 
her pay in preaching. (The lady was not a member of 
our church, but a Seceder ; and we were in the habit of 
getting mi^k from her and paying for it.) We sent the 
quarter to a grocery store near by to buy coffee ; the girl 
came back from the store with her arm full of packages 
of groceries and in her hand the quarter ; and a very polite 
message from the grocer, who was a French Catholic, 
begging my wife to accept the gift, with hie compliments. 
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This man, of coarse, had no idea of the state of our 
finances, and this was the first time, though we were 
in the habit of dealing with him, that he had ever made 
ns a present And that same quarter of a dollar went 
and came back repeatedly in this strange way until we 
came to expect it ; we lived off it, making no debts ; and 
it never passed out of our possession till other money 
came into our hands! This was the case of Elijah, and 
was not ours as strange as his? "So he went and did 
according to the word of the Ijord: for he went and 
dwelt by the brook Cherith, that is before Jordan. And 
the ravens brought him bread and flesh in the morning, 
and bread and flesh in the evening ; and he drank of the 
brook." 

It was the custom at intervals to hold an extra meet- 
ing for the colored people, when the whole lower floor of 
the church was given up to them, while the white people, 
who attended, occupied the gallery. These were seasons 
of great interest to the negroes, and they gathered from 
Car and near to this religious jubilee. Such a meeting 
was one of my last services in Lexington. My colored 
brothers and sisters came in crowds to attend it Their 
quaint speeches, spoken with such fervor, their strange, 
wild songs, sung in tones so sweet and with such unique 
and charming music, and their "amens," "glorys," 
"bress-de-Lors," " yis-dats-its,'' "help-Lors," "sen'-de- 
power-downs," "de-Ijor'-am-my-Shepherds," and their 
"hallelujahs," — made that meeting a memorable occa- 
sion. But their prayers were the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the meeting. They knew that I was going away, 
and their prayers were chiefly for me. I can never forget 
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them — they linger in my memory yet; I neyer heard 
such prayers before, nor have I ever heard any since, that 
excelled theirs in fitness, in pathos, in fervor, in iluth, 
and prevalence with God, I felt their influence then, 
and I have often felt it since upon the pathway of life ! 

This was one of the very last things on Lexington cir- 
cuit. A poor class-leader brought me a ten dollar-bill as 
a present from noble, rich and generous Matthew Bryan; 
and the bearer of this gift put his hand into his own 
pocket, drew forth a silver quarter of a dollar, gave it to 
me, and said : " Here, brother, take this — it's all I have to 
give ; " and he burst into tears. '' And Jesus sat over against 
the treasury, and beheld how the people cast money into 
the treasury, and many that were rich cast in much. 
And there came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two mites, which make a farthing. And he called unto 
him his disciples, and saith unto them. Verily I say unto 
you, that this poor widow hath cast more in, than all 
they which have cast into the treasury: for all they did 
cast in of their abundance; but she of her want did cast 
in all that she had even all her living.'^ 

As already seen, I did not go to Conference, but staid 
at home to defend the Church. I did not hear for 
some time where I was going — not till after Con- 
ference had adjourned for a week, I think — when a 
preacher, coming along, told me I was appointed to 
Huntingdon Circuit, Pa.; and he thought that Major 
Steel, a rich man, was a member of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church in the town of that name. I would not 
have known where my appointment was even if I had 
been at Conference until the appomtments were read 
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out, for it was the custom of the times to keep the ap- 
pointments secret from the preachers, and, indeed, from 
the people also. I recollect at a Conference held in Bal- 
timore that the Bishop, contrary to the usual custom 
which was to read the appointments of the city first, read 
them last, so that the people, when they knew who their 
preachers were, would not make a stampede, and create a 
disturbance. 

The secrecy of appointments was not confined to young 
preachers, but reached to old preachers also. These old 
brethren had indeed a sort of apostolical succession in 
the Presiding Eldership — now one was in and the other 
out; and vice versa, Alfred GriflSth was Presiding Elder, 
and 8. G. Roszel was in the ranks. Brother R., near the 
close of the Conference, became very anxious about his 
apjwintment, but brother G. would give him no informa- 
tion. Bro. GriflBth was paralyzed on one side, and 
limped in walking, leaning upon his red, ivory-headed 
cane; and in speaking to any one privately on the Con- 
ference floor, he always put his large mouth close to the 
ear, and spoke in a coarse whisj)er. He thus sjwke to 
brother K., saying: " Roszel ! Roszel ; " at the same time 
plucking his friend's coat sleeve, and pointing to the 
door. Bro. G., leaning on his cane, limjied down the 
aisle with his companion following at his heels. They 
reached the door, and passed out into the vestibule, 
" Roszel ! " said brother G., coarsely whispering the word. 
" Well ? " "I have something to say to you." " Speak 
on." "Will you keep it a secret y" "Yes." "You 
won't speak a word of it?" "No." "Nor mention it to 
any one ? " " Certainly not" " You will be sure not to 
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breathe it into the ear of a living mortal ?" Bro. R., now 
annoyed, said: " Why, brother Griffith, do you distrust 
me ? You know if you have anything of importance to 
communicate to me in confidence, that I will never be- 
tray you." Then, brother G., seemingly afraid to trust 
his own voice, and looking around to be sure tlui! no one 
was within its sound, said, in the most deliborute and 
measured style: "Well — from all— I can hear, from all I 
have seen, — from all rejwrts which have reached my 
ears, — from every observation I have been able to make, — 
and from the general drift of things at this Confer- 
ence, — I think — it is — very probable — that you will get 
— ^an appointment;" and leaning on his cane, the joker 
limped up the aisle and back again into his seat in the 
Conierence; while the victim of his joke stood for a mo- 
ment in dumb surprise; then, he took his way back to 
his seat, with a good-natured smile spread all over his 
broad face. 

" A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the best of men." 

It was a bright and balmy morning in early spring, 
when the young grass was fresh and green, and the peach 
blossom did not 



«» blush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness, on the desert air/' 

that I started on my journey, of three hundred miles, 
from Lexington, Rockbridge county, Va., to Huntingdon, 
Huntingdon county, Pa. With my wife, Lu, Will, wTio 
came to us in Lexington, and Sack, the girl, with a large 
trunk strapped on the rack behind, and various luggage 
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inside of the carriage drawn by Dick Stevens — as true » 
horse as ever paced ander the saddle, or trotted in har- 
ness — I started on my long journey. Prom Winchester I 
sent forward by rail my wife and children and baggage, 
while Sack and I traveled onward in the carriage. It had 
rained steadily and heavily for several days, and it was 
still raining. I approached a stream. I drove into a 
deep cat made in the bank for a road. I stopped in the 
cut before I reached the bed of the stream, for the water 
began to run already into the carriage. I saw at a glance 
that it would be impossible to cross the swollen, rushing 
creek. Sack stepped easily out of the carriage upon the 
bank. I followed her. I surveyed the situation. I could 
not go forward, for the impassible stream was before me, 
nor could I go backward, for I was hemmed in in the 
narrow cut I thought, perhaps, Dick could pull the 
carriage up the bank. I spoke to the noble brute. He 
gained the bank himself, but stood there, trembling, with 
his hind feet on a decline, and the carriage still lower 
down. I used no whip, but only spoke kindly to him 
again. And the true animal, with a super-equine effort, 
dragged the carriage up the steep bank I I put down a 
fence, led the horse into afield, put down the fence again, 
and led him out into the big road. I drove back to a 
small house which stood by the road-side, and a woman 
said to me : "I seed you a-passin', an' I knowed you could'n 
cross that ar creek." I was astonished and provoked, 
and I said to her ladyship (?) : " You saw us passing — 
did you? and knew we couldn't cross the creek; that, if 
we attempted it, we would be swept away and drowned, 
and yet you did not warn us!" I severely reproved the 
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woman. She told us of a bridge far up the stream. We 
traveled over, high bills, washed into deep gullies and 
heavy with mud, to reach it We crossed the old stone 
bridge, drove over a similao* by-road, and reached again 
the main road. 

We traveled on, and in the twilight, weary, damp and 
chilled with the rain, and hungry, we stopped at a house 
by the roadside, and asked for something to eat Our 
wants were supplied, and then the countryman brought 
out his decanter, and urged me to take a drink of whiskey, 
sajring I was tired and cold, and ''a dram" would do me 
no harm — but would brace and warm me up. But I did not 
drink. I asked for the charge for food, received the 
answer, — '' Nothing," thanked the hospitable rustic, and 
drove on, refreshed. 

I asked at a toll-gate after dark : ** How far is it to 
Shepherdstown?" the point of destination, and where I 
supposed my wife and children with our baggage had 
safely arrived; and my wife was waiting for me with con- 
cern and impatience as the slow hours of the night wore 
away. The answer to my question was : " Nine miles ! " 
My spirits sank within me at once. 

Finally, I reached Shepherdstown. My friend, John 
W. Tongue, was then pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in the place. He had called at Thomas Hessey's, 
my former boarding house, where my wife had stopped, 
and all waited for me to come. It grew late, and brother 
Hessey gave me up, and asked brother Tongue to have 
prayers. He took the Bible, opened it^ and read : ^^ < Bless' 
— (wasn't that the rumble of a carriage? raising his head) 
' Bless the Lord ' — (that was the sound of wheels.) ' Bless 
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the Lord/ my— (there's Wilse iiow.") He shut the 
Bible instantly, thre\« it down upon -the table, and rushed 
out with all the rest to meet and greet me — one with tear- 
ful eyes to kiss me. Very hungry, I ate my supper. At 
a late hour, brother Tongue finished the Psalm, which I 
had so innocently interrupted, prayed, thanking God es- 
pecially for his preserving care over the travelers, and 
then went home. Brother Hessey's family with their 
guests soon went to bed to enjoy 

" innocent sleep 1 
Sleep that knits up the ravelVd sleeve of care, 

The death of each day*8 life; sore labour's bath, 
Balm of hurt minds, great nature's second course, 

Chief nourisher in life's feast." 

When I arrived in Hagerstown, I sent all my party 
with our baggage by rail to Chambersburg, while I jour- 
neyed alone in the carriage. The roads were in such a 
wretched condition that I took the fields for miles, and 
gave Dick Stevens the road, who had, poor fellow ! as 
much as he could do to drag the empty carriage through 
the mud up to the hub. 

Mrs. Lucy Minshall — "grandma" as we called her — 
that noble woman, now asleep in Jesus, of so much quick- 
ness of perception, child-like innocence, purity of 
thought, rare business tact, tireless energy, fruitful re- 
sources, wide reading, interesting conversational powers, 
and of such a loving and religious heart, — Mrs. Lucy 
Minshall entertained us hospitably for several days. We 
left faithful Dick Stevens behind us to rest, and we all 
took the cars for Huntingdon. 

As I have already intimated I knew no one there^ only 
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having a dim impression, from what a preacher told me, 
that Mr. Steel lived in this to^vn, ismd was a Methodist, 
and a rich man. When the cars stopped at the depot in 
Huntingdon, my baggage was put but on the side walk. 
I requested my wife to sit down on one of our trunks till 
I looked around. I saw a colored man standing near 
me, and I said : " Uncle, do you know" where Methodist 
preachers are in the habit of stopping in this town ?" 

Some one heard my question, and said, with a sneer- 
ing laugh : " Listen to that white man ; he's calling that 
nigger * uncle.*" I was just from the South, and it was 
the usage down there always to address an aged colored 
man as "Uncle," and an aged colored wonmn as "Aunt" 
I said to the meddlesome fellow : " It is none of your 
business what I call him." This fellow proved to me by 
his action how strong is the prejudice of the white man 
in the North against the black man. 

The colored man, pleased no doubt at the rebuke I 
gave the white man, answered me politely and kindly, 
not calling me " massa," nor yet speaking in the dialect 
of the despised race. He said : " Yes, sir, I do ; there is 

Mr. ; and there is Mr. ; and there is 

Major Steel, sir." Laying aside the Southern term, 
" Uncle," and addressing the colored man, not as an in- 
ferior, but as one gentleman addresses another, I asked 
him: "Who has the largest house?" He answered: 
"Major Steel, sir." "Well, please take this baggage to 
his house." And he said: "Yes, sir." 

We broke in on Major Steel most unexpectedly in the 
bosom of his family gathered in their sitting room, cosy 
and cheerful with two lighted candles and with a bright 
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fire in the stove. A fire in the stove ! Yes ; though when 
we left LezingtoDy Va., two or three weeks ago, the air 
was balmy, the birds were singing, verdure had begun to 
clothe the landscape, the blossoms were on the peach trees, 
and the early flowers were blooming; yet, now in Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa., Goldsmith's words were true : 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May. 



CHAPTER VL 

BBCOBDB OF HUNTINGDON AND WABBIOB'S MABK, PA. 

JT was on Friday evening, 1861, that we arriyed in 
Huntingdon, and on SaturdAj morning we be- 
gan housekeeping in the parsonage. M^jor and Mrs. 
Steel called for us on Sunday morning, and accompanied 
U8 to church; and I preached from the text, — "There 
the wefty be at rest" — an appropriate text, if not a ser- 
mon, after our long and weary journey. The people 
thougM that we were the Major's guests, and when I 
told them that we were in the parsonage and invited them 
to call on us, they were greatly surprised, and wondered 
how wB would pass the Sabbath. They rallied around 
us, and we never lived in a more sociable community — 
persons of all denominations visited the Methodist 
preacher's family, and everybody was kind. 

Major Steel was a shouting Methodist, and used to 
boast that he was converted many years ago with twenty 
others, and not one of them had ever backslidden. The 
Major, before his conversion, was a rollicking young 
man, and he used to tell, laughingly, of his wild pranks 
— ^among them this one: He was very intimate with the 
young Episcopalian clergyman, of Huntingdon. The 
parson knew nothing about horses. One winter he 
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bought a horse and sleigh^ and waited impatiently several 
weeks for snow to try his cutter. He was as ignorant of 
snow as he was of horse-flesh. There fell at last a skift 
of snow, which soon turned into slush; and the parson 
came to the Major, and asked him how it would answer 
for sleighing, and the Major replied that it could not be 
better. The horse, kept in the country, was. hitcbedup, 
and both gentlemen got into the sleigh. But the horse 
was false, and would not move a step. And, after .the 
Major trying in vain to start him, the pardon suggested 
that perhaps, if he would mount him, they could get him 
to go; and Mr. Steel said that that was the very thing. 
So the parson mounted, aud the Major put whip to 
the horse ; the horse started with a jump, and ran furiously 
towards the town and through it — his driver lashing him 
at every step, and yelling like an Indian, while the clergy- 
man bounced up and down on the horse's back! 

We had in the Huntingdon parsonage a nice little 
room to cry in. Frank, a neighbor's child, was a spoiled 
boy, and when anything did not please him, he would 
throw back his head, open his mouth, and yell. Our 
little Lucy saw him in his tantrums, and, though a sweet 
child, when something went wrong with her one day, she 
imitated him by throwing back her head, opening her 
mouth, and yelling. Her mother heard her, was scared 
and really thought her little one was badly hurt ; but 
she soon saw that she was only in a pet The mother quietly 
took her child by her hand, silently led her up to the 
garret, took her into a small room, and said seriously: 
"Lucy, this is your nice little room to cry in, and you 
must always come up here whenever, like Frank, you 
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want to cry, but you must not cry toeloudly — remember ; 
and then, when .yau have cried long enough, you can 
come out." " Lucy tore open her brown eyes, stared, but 
said nothing — qijy loeiked surprised. But her mother 
had hardly got down the garret stairs when Miss Lucy 
began to yell again. Hjsr mother returned and said : 
" Lucy, you must not cry so loudly; if you do I will 
punish you — mamma has said go;" and Mrs. Spottswood 
left once more. If little Lucy cried again, she did it 
silently, for her mother did not hear, her ; and she did 
not cry long, that is sure, for she? soon came out of the 
little room as meek as a lamb. The little room was 
never used for crying purpose^ again. 

"They that do teach young babes. 
Do it with gentle means and easy tasks." 

There lived on this circuit J. W. — a very sensible local 
preacher ; he had a remarkably slow, monotonous and 
drawling manner of address, chiefly in the pulpit. He 
preached for me once in Huntingdon, from thia text, 
announced in his peculiar style: " Theuhe — called far 
— a light— afid sprang /?* — a7ul came — trembliiig — , and 
fell down — before Paul — and Silas — and brought — them 
out — , ami said — ^Yr^.what — must I do — to he saved f^^ 
And Thomas Burchinel, full of fun, said: " That sinner 
in the olden time never spoke so slowly as that, for he 
was greatly alarmed at his sinful condition, wanted relief, 
and was in a great hurry to be saved." After repeated 
invitations, I stopped at brother John's house. At night, 
when, with a lighted candle in his hand, he was about to 
conduct me up to bed, as w« stood at th^ foot of the stairs, 
I said to . him : " Brother W., there's a water-cure 
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establishment at Clifton, New York. Very delicate 
patients are taken there. Thej give them, fird^ the 
warm ; fhen^ the tepid ; and, finally, the cold bath — ^tbe 
cold bath, if administered at first, would injure them." 
^^ Well/' he said, ''what application do jou wish to make 
of all this?'' I answered : ''You haye a patient in your 
house to^ght; he don't want jou to proceed to extreme 
measures with him at onoe, for there's no telling what 
eyil results might follow your imprudence. This patient 
has been told that it is your habit to get up yourself, and 
rouse everybody else in the house, at 4 o'clock in the 
morning; don't call him at your peril at that unseason* 
able hour." I can see the countenance of the solemn 
brother yet, as I saw it then, 

'* Sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought ! ** 

I was called at 7 o'clock next morning. 

"Study to show thyself approved unto Ood, a workman 
that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing the 
word of laruth." How all-important this divine iigunc- 
tion ! But sometimes alaa! it is unheeded ; and the con- 
sequence is that the workman does himself injustiee and 
the cause of Qod great harm. For haste here injudicious 
friends are often to blame; they press too hastily men 
into the holy ministry. From some cause or other, my 
colleague on this circuit failed to "study," as enjoined in 
the scriptures ; at least he was like others, who heeded 
not the direction: "Tarry at Jericho until your beards 
are grown." He preached once upon the dying words of 
Jesus : " It is finished ; '* and one of his propositions was : " I 
will show, firstf that it was not finished ! " He told in the 
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pulpit the story of the ancient mathematician ; and said : 
^' Aiohimedes^ when he had solved the problem, sprang out 
of the hath, and ran naked t}irough the streets of the city, 
crying: 'I have found it! I have found it I' and when 
thou findeet religion, go thou, and do likewise." 

We met with a loss on this circuit We were visit- 
ing in the country, and, on leaving for home,>a kind sister 
made us a present We stowed it away carefully in our 
rockaway in front of our feet. We started, home-ward 
bound* As near as I can reckon now, we had traversed 
half of our journey. It was a very cold day in the fall. 
My wife complained that her feet were freezing. On ex- 
amination we found that the crock had been overturned. 
Its contents had broken its paper covering. They had 
run over the floor of the rockaway and my wife's feet 
We were sorry, while my wife, as best she could, attended 
to her smeared and freezing feet, and I workedat the vehi- 
cle, scooping up with my hands the icy " spread," and with 
a sigh throwing out upon the ground the elegant apple- 
butter. 

There was an event of interest on this circuit, worthy 
of a special record in these annals. I was holding an extra 
meeting at Ennisville. One night, a sudden impulse 
seized me, I stepped into the pulpit, and quieted the religious 
fervor; then, holding up the Bible, I asked: "Brethren 
and sisters, do you believe this to be the word of God?" 
"Yes," was the reply that came in tones of the fullest cre- 
dence. ^' Can you trust its promises ? " An affirmative an- 
swer was given amid shoutsof holy triumph. "Well then," 
I said, " we are going to test one of these divine promises, 
viz,—** Again I say unto you, that if two of you shall agree 
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on earth as touching any thing that they. ask, it shall be- 
done for them of my Father wiich is in heaven.' W.ewill 
apply this definite promise to that young mail kneeling there, 
who has long and earnestly sought religion. . Let us pmy, 
and not arise from our knees until the seeker finds the 
blessed boon." The test was fairly made in the hearing 
of worldlings, who watched for the result in unbelief; 
and was undertaken by Christian men and wpmen, who8« 
faith was strong in God, who had declared: "So shall my 
word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall jiot 
return unta me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please, and it shallprosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it." The young man, to the surprise of the one party, 
and the joy of the other, was happily converted to Grod! 
I left for the seat of our Conference at Hagerstown 
Md., 1852, leaving my wife and children at, Chambers- 
burg. The railroad at that time between these two 
places was in a most wretohed condition, and we traveled 
over it in box -cars drawn by two ^horses. The cars every 
little while would run off the track, and all hands would, 
be called to put them in place again ; and it was amus- 
ing to see Methodist preachers hard at work — notably^ 
slender, delicate James H. Brown prying with all- his 
strength with a fence rail. Before the Conference ad- 
journed, I left on Monday morning to visit friends .in 
Carlisle. When the appointments came, I ran my eye 
over the list, and found, not my own name, but the 
name of another, at Huntingdon. I thought it was a 
mistake in the printer, but it was not, for I was really 
removed. I fully expected to stay. My removal was a 
sore blow to me, and also to my wife. Her brother — not 
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a member of the church — said to her": "tVhy, Lucy, I 
was under the impression that jrou thought tfie Lord did 
all these things." Sheansweried him, with teats in her 
eyes and indignation in her voice: "O, the Lord had 
nothing at all to do with it; it was all tlie work of the 
old Presiding Elders." " There's many a slip between 
the cup and the lip " — in the Methodist itinerancy. 

When I returned to Huntingdon^ I found the church 
and the community in a state of high elcitement 
Against my protest that my successor in all likeliBood 
had nothing to do with my removal, and should not, 
therefore, be treated badly, the members of the church 
in Huntingdon declared that they would not receive him; 
and, to my sorrow, not one of them was present to wel- 
come the preacher when he arrived with his family — I 
alone staying in the parsonage all afternoon to keep it 
warm for his reception. An outside gentleman asked 
me: "What does all this mean, Mr. Spottswood? What 
kind of a system is Methodism anyhow? Stay in town, 
and we will support you." I said: "I am a loyal Meth- 
odist, and I cannot commit any revolution'ary act." 

Murmur at nothing. If our ills are reparable, it is 
ungrateful ; if remediless, it is vain, says Colton. 

Adam Hockenberry served Clearfield circiiil in 1853- 
1864, and died on the 28th of August, 1854. I wrote 
his obituary. He confessed to his clsss-leader his call to 
the ministry, but said that his very limited education 
was the great barrier in his way. His class-leader told 
him if he would study God's Word and other useful books, 
and pray and fast, the day might come when he would be 
"a workman that needeth not io be ashamed." He pre* 
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sented him with Watason's Institutes and a small edition 
of Walker's Dictionary ; and encouraged him to read and 
atudjy and especially to ask wisdom of Qod. All this the 
young man foithfully did* He was six feet tall, spare, 
raw-boned — something of the physique of Mr. Ldncoln. 
He was one of the most mighty men in prayer, and an 
eloquent and powerful preacher, swaying his oongrq;a- 
tion at times and carrying his hearers away as by storm. 
He was thoroughly versed in the scriptures. He had a 
wonderftdly bright future before him. He died however 
at the early age of 37. His death was a sublime one. 
He requested his friends to sing. They sang the first 
three verses of the hymn beginning, " I would not live 
alway.** They stopped. He told them that there was 
yet anoiher verse. They sang it And he exclaimed: 
" What music is that, I hear ? Don't you hear it ? It is 
the angels who are singing*." He clapped his hands, 
shouting: "I have the victory; all is well;" and in a 
little while he slept in Jesus. 

In the spring of 1353 we arrived in Warrior's Mark, 
the town which gave name to the circuit We stopped 
with R F. Patton, Esq., and got into the very midst of 
the measles. We were alarmed about contagion, and 
proposed to go immediately to the parsonage ; but were 
told that in all likelihood that would not help matters, 
for the children of the preacher, who had just vacated 
the house, had had the disease, and the premises had not 
been fumigated, and the germs of the measles were, doubt- 
less, still lingering there. Our bairns, however, did not 
take the measles then, though they did years afterwards, 
for all children must pass through that complaint, as well 
as chicken-pox, whooping-cough and mumps. 
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Warrior's Mark, as one of her chief citizens said, was 
finished as a town, when Dr. Bates put up his faitching- 
bar for horses. It was a dull place. -Sren^e passing 
of cows was an events at least to childhood, for onr wee 
boy said : ^' auntie, three cows went along just now, and 
you didn't see them, and its such a pity." Here every 
body helped themselves. They did their ovn butcher- 
ing; the preachers, indeed, did not kill hogs, they only 
bought them dead, cut them up, made their own sausages 
and puddings, salted and smoked their own pork ; and, 
with a quarter of heef properly cured, had a pretfy good 
supply of saii meat for winter's use. The preacher went 
to mill himself with his grain, and brought it home 
ground into flour. He cut his own ' wood, and was "a 
man of all work." The store-keepers knew exactly how 
much stock of any kind to lay in, and, if, by some mis- 
calculation, the brooms ran out, a family had to wait un- 
til the merchant went down to the city again andretum- 
ed with his new goods. The naaii matter was kept in an 
old cupboard, and Mrs. Vantrese, the Post-Mistress, had 
charge of it, through different administrations — not be- 
ing ^^a partisan." We had no butcher, and could not, 
therefore, get any fresh meat. Rev. George Guyer, my 
neighbor, and I drove out among the farmers to buy a 
sheep. We beguiled the tedium of the way by singing. 
I could not whistle or sing a tune, and brother G. was 
not much bettor; he was once able to sing a part of 
Yankee Doodle, and could help in singing, — ** Arise, my 
soul, arise." The last place we called, the old gentle- 
man of the house refused, as had all others, to sell us a 
sheep, until the old lady became interested in our cause, 
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and said: "Dad, you might let them have Darby." So, 
we bought Darby, a pet yearling. The sheep was put into 
my cow stable. Early in the morning I repaired to the 
stable, but alack ! the sheep was gone ; and I was scared, 
for I thought it had jumped out or was stolen. I glanced 
over into the next lot, and I saw the sheep hanging up 
by its hind legs, dead and dressed, for brother G. had 
arisen, "at the peep of day," and butchered it We 
feasted with our families on mutton chops, for as Bev. 
George Guyer himself has since declared : "A finer or 
fatter sheep than was Darby never bleated, nor grazed on 
thehUls." 

Temptation comes to the good man ; it rushes in upon 
him like a flood ; and sweeps away sometimes the founda- 
tions of his precious faith. So it came to the Psalmist^ 
and his trust in God was almost gone. Hear him : " But 
as for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps had well 
nigh slipped. For I was envious at the foolish, when I 
saw the prosperity of the wicked." I compared my 
humble home with the elegant mansion of a worldly man 
just over the way, thought of the "hard grind" of our 
life, and, then, of our neighbors, that "their eyes dand 
out with fatness ; they have more than heart can wish ; " 
and I waa sorely tempted as David was, "until I went 
into the sanctuary of Otod ; then understood I their end." 

Aunt JauQ Meek, an elderly maiden lady of good com- 
mon sense, rare intelligence and great generosity to the 
missionary cause^ lived on this circuit She said once to 
my wife: "Sister Spottswood, did you ever think that 
there is not a promise in all the Bible for a widower? 
There is not one, and for a good reason, that God does 
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no work of supererogation; he knows that widowers will 
take care of themselves, that they will not grieve long but 
get married soon again." And I remembered that while 
it is true that there is no promise in the Holy Scriptures 
for this class of men, I had never heard in the pulpit a 
prayer offered in their behalf; but only heard 0/ one, and 
that was uttered by Eev. James Sewell — at the time 
himself a widower — in^his unique manner with the empha- 
^s on the syllables indicated : " Lord, bless the wiA-ows, 
AND the widow^-er5." 

We made a big dinner in Warrior's Mark — a Virginia 
dinner — in honor of the Presiding Elder, Thomas H. W. 
Monroe, himself a gallant Virginian, and proud of his 
native State. A Virginia dinner always means a boiled 
ham — the older, the better, if black-skinned with age — 
the best cabbage sprouts in the early spring or cabbage 
itself in its season boiled with beef suitably fat, hot corn- 
pone, turkey, and " all the fixens." The entire Quarterly 
Conference dined with the official, big in body and big in 
hearty laborious and faithful, a fine preacher, and a man 
who enjoyed the Presiding Eldership with the greatest 
zest. The guests were so numerous that the dinner- table 
had to be set diagonally across the parlor. 

Brother E. W. was a hospitable householder, and "one 
of the sweet singers in Israel." He was a severe critic, 
'especially of young preachers — making their perform- 
uices look ridiculous, and causing great merriment at 
their expense. He was a man in one sense like Dr. John- 
-Bon, of whom Goldsmith said: "If you were to write a 
Dable about little fishes, doctor^ you would make the little 
fishea talk. like whales." I had^a strong desire " to meas- 
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are swords'' with this brother, of whom I had heard so 
mncb. At a Quarterly meeting held at Meekflly acompany 
was seated on bis brother George's porch, and B. W. 
asked Earnshaw, the questioner pointing to me: '^What 
sort of a man is this colleague of yours ? " That was my 
chance, I thought, and turning quickly and fixing my 
eyes on the interrogator, I said: ^' Ask- me that question, 
and 1 will answer it." "I don't want you to answer it," 
he said. I replied: "But I want to answer it, for I can 
answer it better than any other living man, since I know 
myself better than anyone else, for I have closely followed 
the injunction of Solon of Athens, *Know thyself'.*' We 
"locked horns" — the subject of discussion being self- 
knowledge. In order to bring out his chief quality, at 
the end of this discussion I asked my antagonist what 
he thought of Rev. Mr. K., a preacher of considerable 
fame in the United Brethren Church, and " Uncle Beu- 
ben" said: "I'll tell you; give him a text, from which 
he never preached before, and, while walking from here 
to the place of meeting there in the grove (a short dis- 
tance), he'll think out a sermon, mature it, and preach it 
with the greatest eloquence and power." " Well," I said, 
" here is a remarkable man, indeed, I never heard of such 
a one before; if we go into the political world, we are 
told that the great speeches of Clay, Webster, etc., cost 
them labor; and if we go into the religious world, we are 
also told that the eloquent sermons of Olin, Durban, &a, 
required much time and hard work to prepare them; but 
here is a man, who can preach most eloquently and pow- 
erfully with little thought — almost impromptu — ^he is the 
most wonderful man of whom I ever heard." Thia wa« 
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my first and last controversy with merry R. W., a kind- 
hearted brother and a whole-souled Methodist. Requies- 
cat in pace. 

Great men are sometimes eccentric. Neander, the father 
of Church history, presented, among other eccentricities, 
in his lecture-room a most singular appearance of playing 
with a goose quill, which his amanuensis always pro- 
vided for him. And Samuel Johnson, LL.D., in his 
day the greatest figure in English literature, had the 
trick of touching the posts as he walked, and the mys- 
terious practice of treasuring up scraps of orange peel. 

Rev. , not unknown to fame, had a strange habit, 

also, of examining things while praying. He always 
prayed with his eyes open, and praying once in a family 
circle on my circuit, kneeling near a center table, he 
took from the table book after book, examined the name 
upon its back and its title page and turned over its 
leaves, picked up little ornaments and examined them; 
and, finally, taking an empty ink bottle in his hand he 
shut one eye, and peered into the bottle with the other. 

The old camp-meeting rules will never be forgotten by 
those who ever heard them. They originated in the dim 
past. They were stereotyped, if not on plates of metal, 
yet on plates of memory. They were "entailed from sire 
to son." Through the ages they were unchanged in 
number, order and language. The Presiding Elder, or 
some one else in his stead, read them, and gravely com- 
mented on them at every preaching service till after Sab- 
bath morning — trying the patience of the brother who 
was to officiate. There was a camp-meeting very late in 
the &11 on the old Beckwith ground in Bald Eagle Val- 
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ley under the control of Rev. C. C, preacher of the cir- 
cuit He was sick^ but he always left the preacher's tent 
and remained in the stand long enough to read, and ex- 
plain the ancient camp-meeting rules — among them, of 
course, this very important one: "There shall be no dis- 
cussion at any time within the circle of these tents upon 
the subject of politics or religion." But there was no 
circle of tents, for the whole five were together on one 
Bide of the ground, and besides there were no persons 
likely to engage in such a discussion, for the cold weather 
kept away from the camp such disputants, and every body 
else. 

Our circuit held a camp-meeting on the old Ross ground 
near Gatesburg some five miles from Warrior's Mark. 
One day a strange influence was felt — a feeling of great 
joy — it began at the altar, reached within the tents, where 
sudden shouts of glory were heard, and pervaded the 
whole camp ground. I was at the head of the ground, 
trying a charge against an unfortunate brother; but we 
could hardly for joy proceed with the case, and I went 
several times to the door of the tent, and there wept and 
rejoiced. 

Rev. John Poisal, Presiding Elder was present at this 
meeting. He had a most pleasing elocution, was a fine 
reader of the Scriptures, a genial friend, a rare story-teller, 
a pleasing preacher, and a great smoker. "Come here," 
said his wife to Rev. A. M. Bamitz, the artist, "and 
sketch that party for me," pointing to a group of preach- 
r ers smoking around a fire over which an iron pot hung 
on a hook made of .a hickory withe. The artist sketched 
the scene with his lead-pencil in a few moments, carica- 
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turing it; there were the parsons in comical poses, smok- 
ing immense cigars which sent forth vast volumes of 
smoke; the fire blazing far upward toward the sky; and a 
pot of giant size on the fire, sending forth immense puffs 
of steam, and its boiling water running over its sides. 
Mrs. Poisal, laughing merrily, showed her husband the 
picture; but he did not deign to smile; but simply growl- 
ed : " You are a dunce, Maria." 

I had to deal with a peculiar mourner seeking relig- 
ion at the altar, in Warrior's Mark. She had sought 
earnestly for weeks till her physical strength was exhausted. 
She was a constitutional unbeliever. One night I knelt 
at her side, and said decidedly : " Maggie, it is no use for 
you to weep and pray any longer, for unless you believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, you will die and be lost I tell 
you now that Jesus is your Saviour, as much so as if you 
were the only sinner in the world ; cease your crying and 
pleading, and cla^m Jesus as your Saviour." But she 
would not do in the stubbomess of her unbelief as I re- 
quested ; but kept on pleading with her voice wasted to a 
whisper. I said to her, more decidedly : " Believe not 
and you will be damned ! " She still refused. "Just say, 
my Saviour," I pleaded. But in her great fear and tei:- 
rible unbelief, she would not say even that. I believed 
that the feeblest exercise of faith in the Saviour of sin- 
ners would bring the blessing of reconciliation with God 
down- from heaven upon her troubled soul. So, I con- 
tinned to urge her only to say my Saviour. At last, with 
a faint and trembling voice, she said it; but was instantly 
about to let go even that feeble trust in Jesus. " Don't 
let go," I earnestly exclaimed; " he is your Saviour ; don't 
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let go; hold on, hold on." And she did hold on: but 
her hold, at first, seemed only like that of the index fin- 
ger and thumb; then, of all the fingers and thumb, light- 
ly pressed together ; fifially^ the grasp of a clinched hand; 
and she sank back, with the peace and beauty of God's re- 
conciled countenance shining in her face ! 

Half-Moon Valley was in the Warrior's Mark circuit 
in my day. Who has not heard of that famous valley? 
There lived the father of Rev. E. J. Gray, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, Rev. Peter 
Gray, a man full of pleasantry and hospitality, and of 
mightiness in prayer and exhortation; and a "bully" lo- 
cal preacher — a term used by the people at a certain 
point meaning every thing excellent, — whose sudden 
death, by a sad jiccident, was sudden glory ; Samuel, the 
noble sire of Rev. G. Tarring Gray, of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Conference, John L. Gray, the model recording 
steward, who carried over the preachers' deficiency of his 
first year, and had it paid the second, and Jacob Gray, 
who, although he had no son to give to our itinerancy, 
gave six charming daughters to be the wives of Methodist 
preachers. 

A seeker of religion at Kepharts, an intelligent man of 
middle life, came to me in trouble. Some brother, "hav- 
ing a zeal without knowledge," told the penitent, if he 
did not go forward again to the altar, he would never be 
converted. The troubled man told me that he had found 
by experience that the mourner's bench was not the place 
for him. " You are not — are you — ashamed or afraid to 
go back ? " " No, no," he answered, with deep emotion ; 
^'I am not ashamed nor afraid to do any thing that will 
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secure the pardon of my sins." " Then," I said, " do not 
go back to the altar." And the naan was converted at 
his home. 

Rev. J. P., my elder, who had spent the most ff his 
time in city charges, and was imused to the country, was 
annoyed in preaching at one of my appointment-s by the 
crying of a baby ; and requested at last the poor mother 
to take her infant out of the church. I told my elder 
that he must get used to such things, for he might have 
to pass through my experience, when fond mothers 
brought their dear little ones to church, turned them 
loose, and the innocent children played, like kittens, 
around, in and out of the altar. 

A horse — not faithful Dick Stevens — ran away with 
me. This horse was a me^n, treacherous rascal. I learned 
afterwards that he was guilty of such vicious tricks every 
chance he got Having loaned my own horse to my col- 
league, I had borrowed this animal to drive to Spruce 
Creek. On a smooth stretch of turnpike-road, taking 
the bit between his teeth, he started without any discern- 
able cause, with a jump, and dashed furiously away. I 
could not control him. My wife remained perfectly 
quiet herself, and put her hand on the mouth of master 
Will, who seemed inclined to cry ; and, nearing a spot 
where the fence of a field jutted beyond the pailings in 
front of a small log house, she said softly to me : *' You 
had better turn the horse in towards the fence." In an 
instant I did so and stopped him. The rockaway turned 
over, and was much broken ; but we were thrown out upon 
a grassy plat without any injury — perhaps a scratch or 
two. Our boy complained of a hole knocked in his straw 
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hat My wife sat down on the door-sill of the house, 
which was dilapidated and unoccupied, and stirred up a 
nest of yellow-jackets. They came angrily buzzing in 
swarms around her ears; and she was compelled to flee 
from the savage little insects. Just a little way beyond 
the scene of our mishap, there was a sharp turn in the 
road around a rocky bluff, and there the carriage, if the 
horse had not been checked, would have dashed against 
the rocks, or, in making the short turn, would have been 
violently upset; and some of us, perhaps all of us, would 
have been seriously injured, if not killed. 

The question, since the days of Edmund Spenser, 1552 
— 1599, has often been asked: 

** And is there care in Heaven ? " 
Some have doubted, and others denied; but the word of 
God confidently affirms: "He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shalt thou trust ; his truth 
shall be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt not be 
afraid for the terror by night; nor for the arrow that 
flieth by day; nor for the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness ; nor for the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
day." 

1 was about to start to the upper end of my circuity 
when my wife told me that there was no bread in the 
house; nor was there any flour in the town, nor grain in 
the farmers' bins, for they refused to thrash their wheat, 
in hopes of higher prices. My wife said to me : "You 
go to your appointment, and we will live on crackers till 
you return," of which there were some in the stores. I 
said: "I will do nothing of the kind; I will not go and 
leave my family without bread ; I will start after flour. 
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and not stpp until I get some, even if I have to travel to 
Huntingdon for it" I started. On my way I passed by 
a brother's farmhouse, and my colleague, Rev. F. E. 
Crever, who was stopping there, saw me, and knowing 
that I was going in the wrong direction for my Sabbath 
appointment, rushed out and asked, in some curiosity if 
not concern : "Why, brother Spottswood, where are you 
going?" I replied: "To Egypt for com," telling my 
story. T found flour in the big mill at the mouth of 
Spnice Creek, returned home with it, and then went re- 
lieved to my work. 

Pope said : A man should never be ashamed to own 
he has been in the wrong, which is but saying that he is 
wiser to-day than he was yesterday. I sadly erred on 
Warrior's Mark circuit. I felt a loss of self-respect, 
when I, a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, took in the 
basement of the Methodist Episcopal Church, an oath 
administered to me by an ungodly man. I believe the 
night of my initiation was my last meeting with " the dark- 
lanterned party!" But now "thereby hangs a tale." 
It was a warm, dark, summer night, and I was quietly 
seated in the front door of the parsonage. After awhile 
my wife missed me. My usual custom was to spend my 
evenings at home. An hour passed, and still I had not 
returned. She went through the house, hunting me. 
As it was long past the hour that calls in the village 
were accustomed to be made, she was afraid that some- 
thing had happened to me ; and she searched the yard 
and the lot of the parsonage in the darkness, calling my 
name, but receiving no answer. She extended her search 
to the church yard next door, filled with forest trees 
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making the darkness still more intense. In her search 
she neared the old church, which was tightly closed ; a 
low, rumbling sound startled her; it seemed like the 
voices of men in subdued, earnest talk ; and she knew, or 
thought she knew, that the church was empty and dark« 
Her feelings under the circumstances were not to be en- 
vied, as she stood there in the gloom of the trees near the 
empty church, from whence pro(M?eded these unnatural 
sounds! The next instant the door opened, and shut 
quickly; but she saw in the gleam of light that flashed 
from the opening two men sneak out^ and hastily close 
the door behind them. Then she remembered that 
Know Nothingism was the furor of the hour, and that 
many Methodist preachers everywhere were beguiled 
and initiated into this secret order — so false in theory 
and so clandestine in action. 8he guessed my whereabouts, 
charged me with it when 1 came in, and I confessed with 
shame my guilt 

I am proud to name as my colleague on Warrior's Mark 
(nrcuit William Earnshaw, afterward a chaplain in the 
IT. S. army, and a Doctor of Divinity. 

He was a majestic person, with the look and step and 
spirit of a soldier; and some believed the genius also. 

He was cheery. He never brought a cloud into any 
company; his presence was sunshine; in its light and 
warmth little children basked, and were always a merry 
band with him. 

He was genial. His spirit often relieved the weariness 
of the march, enlivened the monotony of the bivouac, 
cheered the loneliness of the home-sick soldier, lessened 
the pain of the wounded, and threw light around the 
dark scene of death. 
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He was tender. The sorrows of others touched him 
to the quick; his sympathy was like a sensitive plant; 
hifl pity was at once excited and he could easily weep over 
others* woes, especially of his comrades. In the moon- 
light, in the star-light, and in the darkness of the night, 
he went over the battle-field, where the slain were lying 
cold and ghastly, and there was a tear in his eye for the 
dead, and every kindly office, first, for "the boys in blue," 
and, then, for those in gray. 

He was manly. He was not effeminate, but "every 
inch a man;" not vascillating but firm; not covert but 
transparent ; not cringing but inde})endent, even in the 
face of influence and power; not mean but honorable; 
not low but exalted; not base but noble; not fretful 
against Providence but 

'^Serene and manly ^ hardened to mistain 
The load of life, and exercised to pain^ 

He was patriotic. He swore on its altar eternal alle- 
giance to his country, and to her foes hostility forever • 
and his oath was not only recorded in his purpose, but its 
sincerity was fully tested in his life. 

He wa^ devoted. No man had a larger, warmer, or 
more generous heart than Chaplain Earnshaw; and he 
brought the whole of this transcendent power into his 
grand life-work. How his great heart '* constrained " him 
to work in patience, toil in weariness, and to do every 
thing to crown that work with success. 

He was eloquent He was a good conversationalist 
with adequate terms, with winning descriptive powers, 
and with the skill of a rare story-teller. As in social life, 
so among the masses with these same characteristics, he 
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had as a speaker, eloquence, for the very things that made 
him the charm of every private circle in which he moved, 
made him also no mean orator in the sacred desk and on 
the pahlic platform. 

He was religious. His religion was fascinating. It 
never showed the bent of the Pharisee, the sourness of the 
ascetic, nor the hauteur of the autocrat. It was more a 
religion of kindly deeds than of specious words. 

^AndfCua bird each fond endearment trie* 
To tempt its new-fledged off»prinfj to the «fc*«, 
He tried each art^ reprowd each dull delay ^ 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way.*" 
His death was a picture of glory. Among his Is^ 
words 8i)oken to his devoted wife were these: "Dear moth- 
er, you were never willing to let me die; but can yon ^^^ 
give nie up now ? T am going! Glory! Glory I" 

*' This truth earns borne with bier andpaU, 

I felt it, wfien I sorrowed most, 
* Tis better to haee lofsed and lost. 

Than never to haw loved at allV 



CHAPTER VII. 

OCCURRENCES IN BELLEFONTE AND BEDFORD, PA. 

\ Y /e bade adieu to Warrior's Mart Bro. Thomas 
V V Hyskill, one of the cleverest of men and one 
of the best of Methodists, drove us in his two-horse sled 
to Spruce Creek there to take the cars — my family to go 
forward to mother's home in Chambersburg, and I to 
the seat of the Conference in Baltimore city. It was a 
bitter cold day. When we reached the railroad station^ 
the hot stove in its waiting-room caused my wife's nose 
to flame out like fire, and to swell up into a huge abnor- 
mal size — alas! she had frozen it And, poor woman, 
neither then nor afterwards did she receive due sympa- 
thy for her sore afSiction, for when anybody asked her, 
"Why, sister Spottswood, what is the matter with your 
nose? "and she replied, "Oh! I froze it," there was, first, a 
suppressed titter, and then an outright laugh at this 
red and swollen feature of her face ! 

I was appointed at this Conference to Bellefonte cir- 
cuit, Center county. Pa., the town of Milesburg being the 
place of the parsonage. I went 'to Ghambersburg to 
meet my family, and found at grandma's a likely mulatto 
boy doing "chores;" he impressed me favorably, and 
with the consent of his father, I took him with us to our 
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new home, where we arrived on time/as I always aimed 
to do. 

Hezekiah Anderson proved to be an excellent boy. He 
was intellectual. He had other good traits; he was 
truthful, honest, kind and noble. He had rare mechani- 
cal genius, and would carve skilfully with his pen-knife 
nice toys for our children. He was ambitious, and after 
he left us he was anxious to learn the cabinet-making 
business; but the blood- taint of the despised race was in 
his veins, and the door of every cabinet-maker's shop 
was shut against him — ^a shame and stigma upon oar 
civilization ! He was converted at a camp-meeting. He 
became a consistent member of the Church. I gave him 
in a little home school some of his first lessons m the el- 
ementary branches; and then sent him to the public 
school, where, by his modest, manly and polite conduct^ 
he removed the prejudice of race against him, and won 
the respect and friendship of both teacher and scholars. 

I have said that Hezekiah was polite. Our presiding 
elder, Mr. Poisal, was polite also. Our boy, when the 
Elder drove up in his buggy drawn by Charley, was al- 
ways prompt to meet this oflBcial. And the meeting of 
these two gentlemen was always a picture of true polite- 
ness. Elder (seated in his buggy): "Well, Hezekiah, 
Charley's on board again." Boy (standing with head 
proudly erect and with a beaming face) :" I see he is, 
sir." "How are jou, Hezekiah?" "Very well, thank 
you, sir. How are you, Mr. Poisal ? " "Only tolerably, 
Hezekiah." " I'm sorry you are not well, sir." " Have 
you any corn, Hezekiah?" "Yes, sir, plenty." "Any 
oats ? " " Yes, sir." " Any hay ? " "0 yes, sir." " Any 
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straw?" "No straw, sir." "Ah! Vm sorry for that; 
Charley is very fond of a good bed ; you give him to- 
night a nice bed of hay." * " Yes, sir." And the Elder 
then alighted, and came into the house, and the boy 
took the horse and buggy to the stable. I directed Hez- 
ekiah to feed Charley well, to water him, to curry him 
till his hide shown like satin, to fill his rack full of 
hay, but not to give him a bed of hay, for that article 
was then bringing fifteen dollars per ton ; and Charley 
was no better than Dick Stevens who slept on the bare 
floor. 

One of our little ones was sick, and for weeks lay be- 
tween life and death. Hezekiah took entire charge of 
our other two children. He kept them in a little room 
upstairs, heated by a small egg stove with the soft bitu- 
minous, Snow-Shoe coal. He cooked for them, and also 
for my wife and myself. She never went where the 
children were, and I, only after taking a good out-door 
airing. This precaution prevented our other children 
from taking that terrible disease, the scarlet fever. When 
the sick child recovered, the well ones came out of their 
retreat " as fat as bears." But they were grimy as Cy- 
clops, for the black and tarry smoke of that coal had 
filled every pore of their skins; and it took weeks to 
wash and rub and scrub out the sooty stain. Long years 
afterwards when the faithful and affectionate boy was a 
man in middle life, he told me how he used to slip into 
the carriage-house, and, kneeling behind the carriage, 
pray for the recovery of our afflicted little one. 

Mj protege married a pretty and intelligent woman of 
his own color, and she is "all the world" to him. One 
of his boys died in childhood, 
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"Early, bright, transient. 
Chaste as morning dew, 
He sparkled, was exhaled, 
And went to heaven ; *' 

he is aending another son to the Western College at 
Pittsburg; and he educated his daughter, a modest and 
beautiful girl, at Oberlin College, and she is at this writ- 
ing pursuing the study of music in the city of PhDadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Hezekiah Anderson is still a devoted Christian, 
and a prominent member of the Presbyterian Church. 
He is prospering in a new business of modem birth in 
Pittsburg — his patrons being among the gentlemen and 
ladies of the wealthiest and most refined families in that 
city. 

As a precaution to avoid the spread of the scarlet fever, 
we took our children out of school, and my wife and mjr- 
self through many weeks nursed our child — no one com- 
ing in to offer sympathy, much less aid, for we had given 
out that we did not wish any one to come. The night- 
watch was divided equally between us, and at first we 
were generous one with the other, each allowing the 
other often to sleep beyond the allotted hour; but as 
time wore on, and we were worn out, we became simply 
just— each one demanding to the last minute the measure 
of rest. Shakespere said. 

Self-love is not eo vile a sin as self-neglecting ; 
and also. 

Oh it is excellent 

To have a giant's strength, bat it is tyrannous 

To use it like a giant 

" But the hairs of your head are all numbered." How 
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special and minute is the care of Providence ! I was en- 
tirely out of money, and needed medicine for my sick 
child. I received through the mail a letter, as I sup- 
posed; but when I opened the envelope it contained 
only a five dollar bill, and nothing more — no writing, no 
signature. I never knew who sent it 

Small in body but not in mind, there was a school- 
teacher in Milesburg — a dwarfish brother who was the 
leader of the church singing. He sang fittingly and 
vigorously during revivals, and went frequently to the 
water-pitcher to drink. One night there was an amusing 
juxtaposition of events. Just as the little singer took in 
his hand the pitcher of water, then brought in, he loudly 
sang: 

''Insatiate to this spring I fly, 
I drink, aod yet am ever dry." 

The Presiding Elder smiled in church at the occurrence, 
and laughed heartily in the parsonage, thinking it was 
one of the funniest things he ever saw. 

One evening as my wife was preparing the little ones 
for bed, and one of them knelt at her knee, another stood 
in its little white night-slip digging its bare toes into the 
carpet, and saying to itself in low tones: "I know who 
'on't p'ay, I know who 'on't p'ay ! *' Here was a dilemma 
— ^a mere baby vowing that it would not pray. What 
was the mother to do? Lifting her own heart to God, 
she asked for divine guidance; and then lifting the 
little one on her knee, she took the small bare foot in her 
hand, saying, " This is a very nice foot; how nicely you 
<2an ran with it ! " then taking the hand, she said, ^^This 
is a very nice hand; how nicely you can hold something 
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in it." The child's attention was arrested, and she was 
interested. The mother then asked: "Who gave yoo 
this nice hand and foot?" The little one readily an- 
swered: "God." Then the mother said: "Don't yon 
want God to take care of them for yon to-night? " She 
said promptly: "Yes ma'am;" and slipping off her 
mother's knee, she knelt down, said her prayers, andwas 
soon sleeping the sleep of innocent childhood. 

We took a tent, and went again to the camp-meeting 
held on the old Ross ground on our last circuit of War- 
rior's Mark. Rev. Charles Cleaver, a brother of the kind- 
est and most accomodating spirit, helped me to put up 
our tent The preachers with their families — those who 
had them there — all iook supper on the evening of the 
first day at the tent of Rev. Glenn, that good man who 
was as large in body as Cardinal Wolsey, and had a heart 
big like his body. 

There was company that was not wanted in the preach- 
ers' board tent. They bit — teased — hurt! It was an 
army of fleas ! The tent during the interim of two camp- 
meetings had been carelessly left unclosed ; the hogs had 
used it as a dormitory, polluting it with their blood- 
thirsty pests, who are not 'there' when one thinks that he 
has his finger on them ! A member of this busy frater- 
nity nearly caused the preachers in the stand to disgrace 
themselves by exciting their risibility, for it had slyly 
stolen into the long boot-leg of the preacher ofliciating, 
was biting him, and he was scratching the wounded spot9 
with the toe of his other uplifted boot, while he essayed 
to preach the gospel under this annoyance. 

This camp-meeting was rendered notable by the pres- 
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ence of two personages from New York City, viz, Mrs. 
Phoebe Palmer, the authoress, and her husband. The 
Dr. and Mrs. Palmer had come to consult with Mr. John 
Meek in reference to the writing of a memoir of his 
daughter — Harriet Jane — a young lady of talent and of 
poetical celebrity in her own region. Centre county, Pa., 
and beyond its limits, for her beautiful poems were pub- 
lished in different periodicals, chiefly in our "Ladies' Re- 
pository and Gathering of the West," edited and pub- 
lished at Cincinnati, 0. ; in which monthly magazine one 
of her poems gained the page of honor. The memoir 
was never published, for what reason I do not know. I 
thought this was a pity, for our native bird of song, who 
sang amid our rich valleys, by our crystal streams and 
noble rivers, on our green hills, and our grand old moun- 
tains, ought to have had some fitting record of her brief 
but lovely life. 

Dr. Palmer impressed all with whom he came in con- 
tact that he was a holy man of God. He was a most in- 
teresting talker, and I shall never forget with what sim- 
plicity and vividness he described the scene where Jesus 
gave to his disciples the little pieces of bread which 
strangely multiplied in their hands sufficiently to feed 
the multitude. Mrs. Palmer was no doubt a pure 
Christian woman. She was an easy, chaste, fluent and 
charming speaker. The people hung enraptured on her 
lips. She had, as she believed, a great work to do. It 
was, in her estimation, her special mission to point out 
the fountain of " precious blood " in which the justified 
Christian may "wash and be clean;" and to tell him 
how he may get into the all-cleansing flood. In this 
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work her whole soul was absorbed. Holiness was her 
constant theme. She told, in beautiful and eloquent 
terms, the story of perfect love as longed for by her, in- 
quired after, sought, claimed by simple faith in the 
Atonement, and realized in her own blessed experience ; 
and there was light — and a quiet impulse in her speech, 
but nothing that stirred the soul to its depths. 

As soon as the distinguished stranger took her seat, 
plain sister Ross arose, and in simple and homely words 
with tears upon her broad and sunny face declared : " I 
cannot talk of the blessing as my dear sister has, but I 
feel it in my soul ; " and her declaration, spoken in the 
glow and rapture of one in close communion with God, 
touched and thrilled and moved us also. Those shouts 
of glory, like the well-remembered strains of some over- 
powering music, still linger fondly in my ear. 

There was an affair in this region in which several of 
our preachers were involved, and which at the time 
created great excitement One preacher wrote to another: 
" You are a Master Mason, and, having said this much, 
I can say on." He told him that our Presiding Elder 
was to be counted off from the list of candidates for Gen- 
eral Conference as he was not fit to go; that the preacher 
written to was mentioned as a suitable person for a dele- 
gate from our District; that he had corresponded with 

brother , and that he had endorsed the writer's 

views, and would do all he could to accomplish them; 
and he told the preacher to go to work himself, and he 
would certainly be elected, for all the Masons in the 
Conference would support him. Bro. B., thus tampered 
with, told our Presiding Elder all about it; and the afore- 
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said B. was expelled from his order by a Masonic Lodge. 
I asked my cousin, Major James Armor, of Bellefonte, 
who stood in the first ranks of accepted Masons, 
whether his order would defend or countenance any such 
proceeding; if it did I told him that it was a most dan- 
gerous institution for human rights, and even human 
life itself would be in jeopardy with such machinations. 
The Major assured me that Free Masonry, in its spirit 
and its teachings, was opposed to any such things ; that 
the revealer of the plot violated no principle of the order; 
that the Lodge which expelled him was young and in- 
experienced ; and that the Grand Lodge would certainly 
restore him (which it did.) The excitement of this af- 
fair reached Conference. When the brother, who was 
consulted about our Elder, was elected a delegate to the 
General Conference, the feeling was that the one so sin- 
ned against ought to be elected also. He came to me 
and others of his friends after several ballots, and said, 
in deep emotion : " Now, let my friends rally on this 
ballot to my support, and I will be elected;" and he was 
elected. 

Once Mr. Poisal, my Presiding Elder, came from Clear- 
field county, bringing with him a saddle of fine venison. 
We had venison stewed, venison fried, venison boiled, veni- 
son roasted. One day Mrs. P. E. came into the kitchen 
and said that Mr. Poisal wanted some venison broiled ; 
and that she would broil it The delicious viand came 
ux)on the table smoking hot and savory ; and Mr. P. E. 
smacked his lips and said : "Ah ! that's the way after all 
to cook venison." Just then two Methodist preachers 
came in, and our delighted guest said: " Come, brethren. 
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sit right down there, and taste thLs delightful, broiled 
venison." They sat down, and their plates were helped 
bountifully to the toothsome dish. I, myself, thought 
that we had indeed a rare treat The sisters looked at 
each other and smiled. There was a little scene behind 
the scene. Mrs, P. K: "Have you a grid-iron, Sister 
Spottswood?" Preacher's Wife: "No, indeed, we haven't'' 
Mrs. P. E.: "0, well, perhaps I can broil the meat on 
the tongs." And the old tongs, which, from the decrep- 
itude of age always twisted the wrong way, were produced. 
Preacher's Wife: (After some time) "How are you get- 
ting along, Sister Poisal ? " Mrs. P. K: " Pshaw ! I can't 
do it I'll just fry this venison, and the brethren won't 
know any better ; " and she fried the deer steaks. 

Rev. Samuel Creighton, who had the power even as a 
young preacher of touching the tenderest feelings of the 
human heart, was my colleague for two years on Belle- 
fonte circuit He would often describe to my spouse the 
kind of a wife he wanted, and she would always say to 
him : " Well, Brother Sammy, you'll have to marry Kate, 
for she alone haa all the good qualities you name." He 
married her, and found her to be " all his fancy painted 
her." After adorning the itineracy as a Methodist 
preacher's wife for years, and enduring heroically in her 
last days intense suffering, she swept through the golden 
gate into " the city of God ;" and is there now waiting to 
welcome and embrace her husband again. 

"Why, they've built a red bam over there," said the 
Presiding Elder, standing at my front door, and contract- 
ing his eyelids and squinting. "0, no," I said. "Why, 
yes, they have," pointing confidently to the structure. 
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"That! thafs Mr. Shoop's red sign;" and I laughed, 
though I knew it was impolite. The Presiding Elder 
was growing old, and his sight was waxing dim with age, 
but he woald not wear spectacles. Failing sight ! 

"iln old man must expect 
T?ie$e UtUe shocks of nature; they are hints 
To warn us of our end^ 

"The joy of the Lord is your strength." It is the 
strength of all Christian effort, and, hence, must be of re- 
ligious faith. In the rapture of that joy, it is easy to be- 
lieve God's promises. " The effectual fervent prayer of a 
righteous man availeth much." "The effectual fervent " 
means the inwrought or inspired prayer. All true prayer 
is inwrought or inspired by the Holy Ghost; but there is 
sometimes a special in working or inspiration by the Divine 
Spirit. There is an impulse — sudden perhaps — to ask 
God to grant some particular thing, and, then, a direct 
and nnusual gift of faith to believe it done. These things 
united — one in the people and the other in myself — when 
I proposed at Ennisville to kneel down and pray for the 
conversion of that young man, pleading one of God's 
promises, and not to arise until the prayer was answered; 
and it was answered in such a signal and glorious man- 
ner. There came several young brethren to a neigh- 
boring camp-meeting, which I was attending, bringing a 
seeker of religion with them. They said: "Brother 
Spottswood, we have brought a case just like the one at 
Ennisville; we want you to do for this young man what 
yoti did for the other, and we know that he will soon be 
converted." I answered them : "Alas, dear brethren, my 
own faith is not up to the point, and the religious frame 
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of the people is not equal to the task, and I cannot, there- 
fore, try here that which I so successfully tried there." 

There lived at Eaglesville a venerable couple, Grand- 
father and Grandmother Bathurst. They had been 
Methodists from early life, and through long years had 
faithfully attended divine service in a neighboring school- 
house. I think I see them yet, trudging along with the 
feeble and halting steps of old age, and bringing with 
them to the meeting two dipped tallow candles to help to 
light the house of God's worship. At this same place 
there lived the son of Grandfather Bathurst, himself no 
longer young. One night when I was at his house an 
old clock, which stood in the comer and which had not 
been running for years, struck one ; and everybody in the 
room was startled ; some of the family indulged in a sup- 
erstitious feeling, and said that it augured ill ; and their 
credence in " signs " was confirmed, when shortly after- 
wards the head of the household died. 

We were holding a protracted meeting at Howard, and 
Brother Creighton and myself invited Kate and my ^vife 
on a certain night to go with us. In ihe meantime Rev. 
Jacob S. McMurraydroveupin a two-horse sleigh, and my 
colleague said: "Jump in, and go along with him, and 
I'll come in the *Kepenthe,' (the name given to Charley 
Rymen's sleigh in honor of a medicine which he manu- 
factured), and bring you home." We forgot all about 
the ladies. As soon as I left, my wife sent Hezekiah with 
a note post-haste to Kate to come to the parsonage with- 
out a moment's delay. She came, and the ladies then 
made arrangements to go to the meeting " on their own 
hook." They borrowed a sleigh, engaged $k driver, Dick 
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Stevens was hitched up, and they came to the meet- 
ing. Brother McMurray preached, and we had revival 
services; and when meeting was over, brethren and sis- 
ters shook hands with me, some one saying : " I am glad 
that Sister Spottswood got down to the meeting." I said: 
"0! she is not here — she is at home." 1 was answered: 
"Why, yes, she is here; I shook hands with her a moment 
ago ; there she stands now." And sure enough there she 
stood with Kate at her side. I was dumbfounded. Oar 
forgotten engagement, like something hot, rushed into 
my brain. We wanted to be gracious with the ladies — 
Sammy and I — but they took no notice of us, neither 
there nor on the way home, not even allowing us to pass 
them on the road, which we tried hard to do. When we 
reached, however, the parsonage gate, the ladies relented, 
and the ice of their cold demeanor toward husband and 
admirer melted, and, with a merry laugh over their esca- 
pade, they graciously invited us to come into the house. 

A local preacher came to Milesburg on the eve of an elec- 
tion for a President of the United Stiites. He was on the 
stump. I invited him to preach. His appointment was 
noised abroad, and many of his political party, who never 
attended church, came out to hear him j)reach. 1 thought 
he would be prudent enough to eschew politics in the 
pulpit; but "out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh ;" and he dragged into his sermon his candidate 
for the presidency. The young men behind him, as he 
walked away from church, shouted : "Hurrah! for Bu- 
chanan." The reverend gentleman said: "Listen to the 
boys. They are so full of it that they can't help hurrah- 
ing even on Sunday." He didn't know, poor man, that 
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the bad boys were making sport of the pions preacher. 

My wife said to me on one occasion: "You must go 
into your study, and prepare better for the pulpit, for 
times have come to a pretty pass when I can't go to church 
without being mortified and insulted because my husband 
can't preach. As I walked down from church yesterday 
morning in the rear of two gentlemen, one of them re- 
marked to the other: *That was a good sermon.' The 
reply was : ' Yes ; what kind of a preacher is the other 
man.' And these words fell on my shocked ears : * Spotts- 
wood ! 0, he can't preach a bit I heard him trying 
last Sunday night in Bellefonte, and he couldn't preach 
a bit'" The man was right, I did not preach "a bit," 
because I was weary with my own Sabbath day's work, 
having preached twice, and ridden a long distance; and 
besides all this, I went clamping up the aisle of the re- 
fined Bellefonte Methodist Episcopal Church with a pair 
of heavy raw-hide boots, which last fact took out of me 
the feeble spark of spirit that was left within me. 

A little boy eight years old was converted at a pro- 
tracted meeting in Milesburg. His mother was sorry 
when her boy knelt at the mourner's bench, and sorry when 
he gave his name for church membership, for she thought 
that he was too young. But fruit is an evidence of re- 
ligion, for the Great Preacher asked : " Do men gather 
grapes of thorns or figs of thistles ? Even so every good 
tree bringeth forth good fruit." The fruit of a child's re- 
ligion need not be abundant; in fact, it will not be, A 
tree a few years old may bear on one of its branches — not 
a graft — a single golden apple ; but that apple tells the 
kind of tree, as well as many bushels of apples of the best 
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quality tell the good kind of an old tree. The religion 
of this boy bore good fruit " Mother/' he said, " I want 
to pay some * quarterage.' " " 0, well, my son, the year's 
nearly up now, the preachers are going away, and you 
can pay next year." " But, mother, I want to pay the 
preacher at whose meeting I got religion." " You have 
no money." " But I'm going to sell my pet chickens to 
get money." Soon after this conversation, death, like an 
untimely frost, blighted and destroyed this lovely flower. 

*• Weep Dot for those whom the veil of the tomb, 
Id lifers happy momiDg hath hid from our eyes ; 
Ere sin threw a blight o*er the spirit's young bloom, 
Or earth had profaDed what was bora for the skies.'* 

At the Conference held in Baltimore city, 1857, I was 
appointed to Bedford station. I went to meet my family 
visiting mother in Chanibersburg ; and we soon started 
in a four-horse stage-coach for our new appointment. 
We arrived in Bedford at two o'clock in the morning to 
find a cold hotel after a cold ride; went to bed with orders 
not to be called early for breakfast ; breakfasted late, dined, 
and then, in the afternoon, went to the parsonage, made 
ready for our reception by a committee of ladies. The 
congregation of the Methodist Episcopal Church waited 
on Saturday evening for Eev. John A. Collins, but he 
came not; they expected him yet on Sunday morning, 
but still he did not come, nor did he come to the quarterly 
meeting at all. Soon they were told the reason of his ab- 
sence, viz., that, on his way to our meeting, he was sud- 
denly stricken down with pneumonia, and that their Pre- 
siding Elder was dead. His death was a shock, not only 
to the church, but to the whole town. With a general 
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desire there was a memorial service. The church was 
tastefully draped in mourning, and a funeral sermon was 
preached by me to a people who sincerely wept; and in 
that sermon, among other things, this was said of Collins : 

" Tranquil amidst alarmSj 

Death found him in the field, 
A hero slumbering on his arms. 

Beneath his red-cross shield. 
His sfoord was in his hands. 

Still warm with recent fight. 
Ready that moment at eommandy 

Thrmigh rock and steel to smite" 

Soon after Brother Collins's death, Rev. H. Slicer met 
several of his fellow Presiding Elders one Saturday in 
Armstrong & Barry's book store in Baltimore, and said : 
" Brethren, I think it is time to go and see the Bishop 
about a successor to Brother Collins. I thought it well 
to wait awhile." These church oflBcials went, believing that 
the Bishop would wait to hear from his council. Brother 
Slicer, tlie spokesman, said: ''Bishop, we have come to 
see you about the appointment of a successor to Brother 
Collins." Bishop Waugh answered : " O brethren, I have 
already made that appointment ; I have appointed Rev. 
George Guyer to the vacant district" Brother Guyer, 
who had been my neighbor in Warrior's Mark, with whom 
I had gone on that mutton-hunting expedition, and had 
been on terms of equality and familiarity, when we met 
at my front door in Bedford, he clad in the robes of high 
official station and I still in my plain clothes, the digni- 
tary and my humble self laughed in each other's face. 
We couldn't help it. Walking in the footsteps of the 
great Collins, Brother George was on his mettle, and was 
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equal to his responsibility. I remember well on a certain 
occasion a union meeting was held in the Bedford Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, at which many famous clergymen 
of the country were present They spoke with rare elo- 
quence- At last there was a call: "The Presiding Elder 
of the Cumberland district ! " Mr. Guyer arose in the 
back part of the church, walked gracefully forward, turned, 
faced the audience and delivered in a dignified manner a 
grand speech, excelling, as I thought, every other speaker. 
An intelligent lady, who was present, said: "Well, I was 
proud of Methodism to-day. I felt like throwing up my 
bonnet and hurrahing." 

There was a remarkable man in this charge, Andy 
Middlelon. He had been almost everywhere in the 
country ; he had driven omnibus and stage ; but I will 
not describe his life fully when he was " sowing his wild 
oatfl," In those rollicking times at a late day, he did 
once what he seldom did, he went to church, and came 
home angry with his wife, for he said that she had gone 
to the preacher^s, and told everything about him ; the 
preacher preached at him all the time, and at nobody else. 
The wrathful husband warned his wife never to do such 
a thing again. The wife, however, had never spoken a 
word about the husband to the preacher. Bro. Andy 
often spoke of the time of his conviction for sin, saying : 
" I sot on the bench, and the longer I sot, the harder I 
sot" But he broke away from his fixed position, went 
to the altar as a seeker of religion and was soundly con- 
verted. He was a happy Christian then and all through 
life. He was one of the best class-leaders I ever knew, 
carefully collecting and treasuring up in his retentive 
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memory all things snitable which he could lay his hands 
on and using them skilfully in leading the members of 
his class. He did not hesitate to talk to anyone on the 
subject of religioil — even to the President of the United 
States himself, when he drove his Excellency in his hack. 
I some times thought, if any man was directly inspired of 
the Holy Ohost to talk, brother Andy was that man, for he 
often spoke — excelling even some of the most suocessfal 
orators of the day — with a fitness, a pathos, eloquence 
and power which it seemed to me, no man could use un- 
less under an immediate, special and full afflatus. 

A young Pole (I can pronounce but cannot spell his 
name, nor can any one else except a Polander) brought 
Dick Stevens to Bedford ; I had left him boarding at a 
farm house near Milesburg. Our wee boy ran into his 
mother one day, and said, crying : " Ma, pa has sold 
Dick." The mother rushed to the window, just as Sam- 
uel Shook, accompanied by myself, was leading the horse 
past it to turn him over to his purchaser. " Pa, you 
haven't sold Dick, have you ? I think if s real mean, so 
I do ; " and she burst into tears. The new owner of the 
horse was a Presbyterian, and the first Sunday of his 
ownership of the horse he undertook to drive the animal 
four miles into the country to a religious meeting, and 
he ran off, and broke the man's own carriage ; he borrow- 
ed another to bring him home, and Dick ran off a second 
time on that same day and broke that carriage also, 
What was the reason? Was it because he had been 
trained in the free salvation of John Wesley, and did not 
like the horriMU decretuin ,of John Calvin? I used to 
think that, if such a thing were possible, Dick Stevens 
had a celestial spirit; and now when he exhibited such a 
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Btrange, destructive temper, I could not help asking my- 
self: 

" TafUcme animU coAesUbut iraf^' 

We, in common with others who raised children, were 
obliged sometimes to resort to punishment At one time 
our boy formed a very bad habit of kicking his little sis- 
ter when she displeased him in any way. His mother 
had talked to him about it, telling him what a dreadful 
thing it was, and threatening punishment But, like all 
other bad habits, his got the better of our boy again. 
The children were at play in the yard, and the mother 
witnessed the kicking again. Taking off her apron, she 
commenced filling it with grass, saying to the child: "I 
am sorry that you have such a bad foot, but I think that 
a poultice of grass will make it well." Taking the child 
by the hand, and leading him into the house, she placed 
him upon the lounge in the sitting-room, and with a 
serious face proceeded to tie the bundle of grass about the 
rebellious foot When she was through, there sat her 
little boy with a bundle on his foot that was bigger than 
his head. She told him that he must remain on the 
lounge till it was time to remove the poultice. While he 
sat there, one of the official brethren came in, and, seeing 
the child lying on the lounge with his foot tied up, anx- 
iously inquired: "What is the matter with the foot?" 
My wife with great gravity replied : " It is a kicking foot ; 
our boy kicks his little sister whenever she displeases him 
in any way, and I have put on that grass, knowing that 
it is good for such a naughty foot" The official said, 
** 0! " The mortified child hid his crimson face in his 
little arms upon the pillow of the lounge. The treat- 
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ment was a success, and there was no more trouble with 
that kicking foot. "The way of transgressors is hard.'' 
I attended a camp-meeting near Hollidaysburg. Rev. 
George Guyer, Presiding Elder, appointed me to preach 
on Sunday afternoon at three o'clock. I was frightened, 
because Dr. J. McKendree Riley, that popular divine, 
had preached the morning sermon, and because Bishop 
Simpson was on the ground. When I commenced to 
preach, the wind blew strongly all the time right in my 
face; and all these things combined caused me to make a 
miserable failure. The Presiding Elder said to me: 
"That was *a miss,' Spottswood, and you must try it 
again." I replied: "It is perfectly ridiculous, George, 
to ask me to preach again when you have so many distin- 
guished visitors from abroad — I cannot consent to do it" 
But the Elder said: " You must preach again." On Sun- 
day night after service I slipped into Hollidaysburg, 
lodged at a hotel, and early on Monday morning I left for 
home. When the Elder came to look for me, "The bird 
had flown." At first he was provoked, but afterwards — 
kind-hearted fellow that he was — he was amused and for- 
gave me. Rev. Justus A. Melick, that practical, earnest 
preacher, with a magnificent camp-meeting voice, preached 
on Sunday night Bishop Simpson said that his was the 
best camp-meeting sermon that he had heard. " What did 
you think of the sermon in the afternoon?" /*0, I did 
not hear a word of it, for the wind carried all sounds 
away from me." (An invalid, the Bishop was resting in 
a tent, about midway of the circle from the stand.) And 
I was greatly comforted, for I thought to myself: 
" Ifi an iU mnd tJuxt blows nobody any good,** 
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I preached in Bedford a sermon on evil speaking. The 
iU!Complished and manly editor of the Bedford Gazette 
said of it: "It is a pity that every citizen did not hear 
the sermon; it ought to be repeated once a month for the 
benefit of the community ; and it ought also to he printed, 
and everybody ought to have a copy of it hung up where 
it could be read every morning — this would prevent much 
evil speaking." The keen editor of the Bedford Repuh- 
lican said: "We agree entirely with the Gazette about 
that sermon ; but we do think that the editor of that 
paper should have two printed copies of the sermon — one 
hung up in his office and the other in his bed-room, so that 
his eyes might rest on it in the interim of his business 
hours, and as the last thing to be seen when he went to bed 
at night and the first thing when he got up in the morning, 
for no man as much as he has so abused the living and 
slandered the dead." 

"He that winneth souls is wise." Brother Geddes, of 
Bedford, a Sunday-school teacher, had such rare wisdom. 
It was bom of love, of deep interest, of constant effort and 
earnest prayer for his scholars. And it was a remarkable 
fiEict that every one of his scholars, who remained in 
his Sunday School class, was always won in boyhood 
for the Saviour. "Uncle Daniel" would sleep in church. 
He usually went to " shut-eye town " during the singing 
of the second hymn, and^ slept soundly through all the 
sermon, nodding frequently, and being nudged by Brother 
"Andy," who always sat at his side. I thought, perhaps, 
that I could cure the sleeper. So, at a quarterly meeting 
which Kev. R. Wesley Black attended instead of the Pre- 
siding Elder, preaching finely in his chaste, compact style. 
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I said : ^' I am 80 glad that among these ' everlasting hills,' 
in this sweet country air, with our pure, spring water, 
and especially near the renowned fountain of health it- 
self — Bedford Springs — there is no epidemic; hat there 
is a disease which does exist to some extent, viz., sleeping 
in church. Now, I am not a physician, yet I have, never- 
theless, a prescription for this troublesome complaint; and 
if any one afflicted with it will call on me privately, I 
will furnish him with the prescription free gratis." The 
sleeper approached me where I stood at the altar, and 
said, in a nettled tone: "You'll have to take some medi- 
cine yourself." I inquired: "Why? I did not know that 
I was sick." " You neglected to take up again the quar- 
terly collection to-night" I answered: "I did not know 
that it was your custom to repeat it" Sometime after 
this, " Uncle Daniel " called at the parsonage, suffering 
with a bad cold and cough, and I told him that I had 
some medicine which I thought would relieve him; and 
I gave him a dose. He then, quietly and in the best 
humor, asked me what that other medicine was. I told 
him when any one felt slumber stealing on his senses, 
that it was simply to lift and hold np the left foot 
Whether ray patient ever tried the remedy or not, I can- 
not say; but this I do know, that if he did, it was a Cul- 
ure, because the disease had become chronic in his case, 
for a friend told me long afterwards in a letter: " * Uncle 
Daniel' still sleeps under the eloquent preaching of 
Brother Barnes." 
I think Alexander Pop4 is the author of these lines — 

TTis bravest trophy ever mom chtained^ 

Is that wMehy o'er Twrnedf^ himetHf hcUh gained, — 
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but I am not positive, I know, however, that a greater 
authority than Pope, even Solomon himself, has declared: 
"He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and 
he that ruleth his own spirit than he that taketh a city." 
I have already spoken in these annals of how I was over- 
come with anger in the city of Baltimore, and in God's 
church, which caused me to act wickedly; and how I 
had no peace until "the Lord God merciful and gracious, 
slow to anger and plenteous in mercy" forgave my sin. I 
spoke, then, frankly of my shame^; now I am entitled to 
speak boastingly of my glory. I was "slow to anger," 
and, hence, I was "better than the mighty." I ruled my 
"own spirit," and I was, therefore, better "than he that 
taketh a city." We had a glorious revival of religion in 
Bedford which swept like a glorious tide of salvation 
over the church — mainly through the Sabbath School. 
The meeting waned one night, and I knew the reason; it 
was not because anyone had lost interest in the blessed 
work, but because from long and incessant toil we were 
all weary. Samuel Shook, who was one of the very best 
Sunday School superintendents, and held that office then 
in the Bedford Sunday School, had rejoiced that so many 
of its scholars had been converted, and really desired to 
see many more of the dear children coming to the Saviour, 
imagined, as he saw me inactive and seemingly idle, that 
I was the cause of the ebb of the meeting; and he re- 
buked me most severely. Instantly I felt my anger vio- 
lently provoked, but I at once controlled it, the bitter 
words that were forcing themselves to my lips, were 
checked with perfect self-control. I answered calmly, saw 
that "a soft answer turneth away wrath," and that, in 
u 
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conquering myself, I had signally conquered my brother. 
The next day he called on me, and asked me: "Are you 
not one of the best-natured men in the world? when I so 
shamefully assaulted you in church last night, and you 
answered me so kindly, I was immediately subdued, and I 
stepped back a few paces, and with surprise I looked at 
you going composedly about your business as if nothing 
out of the way had happened. Are you not — tell me— 
one of the best-natured men in the world ? " I answered: 
" No; by nature I am of a very passionate temperament; 
I have seen the day that I did not care how hard I 
struck anyone, nor how or where he fell; but I have 
learned by the grace of God to rule my owa spirit" "You 
have forgiven me for my wicked conduct last nighty 
haven't you ? " I answered : " Yes, freely and fully." " 0, 
if I am ever betrayed into such conduct again, w\\\ you 
still forgive me?" I answered: "Yes; I will try, by the 
help of God, to forgive you, not only 'until seven times;' 
but until seventy times seven." 

1 preached in Bedford from these words of the Lord's 
prayer, " And lead us not into temptation." A brother, 
who often stopped at our front door after Sunday morn- 
ing service with a sunny face, this morning passed on 
with a rueful countenance, saying: "Brother Spottswood 
killed me in his sermon to-day." I was not aware till 
then that I had hit him. Another brother came to me, 
and asked: "Did you mean me in your remarks?" Ire- 
plied : " I did not think of you." And on Monday night 
following in class -meeting, my wife's class-leader said: 
" Your husband assaulted me shamefully in the pulpit 
yesterday, and if it had not been for appearances, I would 
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have got up, and left the church." My wife told the 
wounded brother that she thought he was mistaken ; that 
her husband never did such things ; and that he had bet- 
ter call on me and have a talk. He came, and told his 
grievance. I assured him that he was not in all my 
thoughts. Then I told him that I not only preached to 
others, but at the same time to myself; and, while as he 
said I had struck him once in my sermon on Sunday 
morning last, I assured him that I struck myself severely 
six, fair, direct and honest blows. " And a certain man 
drew a bow at a venture, and smote " these brethren, and 
others also "between the joints of the harness." 

At another Sunday morning service I was strangely 
constrained. I preached in the pulpit, down its steps 
and all around the altar with a fervor such as brother 
William Hartley said that I had never shown before ; and 
invited mourners. The next Wednesday night at the 
regular prayer-meeting, in the same ardent spirit of re- 
vival, I exhorted, and a lady, of New York City, arose, 
came forward, knelt at the altar, and was soon peacefully 
converted. She told me that she had been present at the 
precious Sunday morning service, and could hardly then 
resist the impulse to go forward for prayer ; and that she 
there resolved to attend the prayer-meeting, and if the 
invitation was repeated, that she would accept it. " For 
the word of God is quick and powerful, and sharper than 
any two-edged sword, piercing even to the dividing as- 
sunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints and the 
marrow, and is a discerner of the thoughts and the intents 
of the heart." 

"The same game was attempted to be played oflF" on 
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me in Bedford as on "Uncle" Sanks in Chambersbnrg. 
There waa to be here as there a great Bible meeting to be 
attended by all the churches. On its eve a committee of 
preachers called upon me, and informed me that I would 
be expected to deliver an address. I said to them that a 
Bible speech was a new thing to me, that the notice wa« 
too short to prepare one, and that I declined to speak. 
But nothing would do; they urged me, prevailed, saying: 
" Just ^ay a few words." I agreed to speak. I resolved 
however that my speech should be something more than 
"a few words." So I sat up all night, wrote out a 
speech in full, and the next day committed it fully to 
memory. The meeting came off, and the regular agent 
of the Pennsylvania Bible Society asked me: "When will 
you speak — first or last?" I answered: "It makes no 
difference to me." " You had better speak first then." 
I said: " Very well." I spoke, and evidently my speech 
was unexpected to some, and did take, I believed at the 
time, " the wind out of the sails " of the regular agents 
for he blundered all through his oft-repeated addrese. 
And in that week's issue of the Bedford Oazette, Gen. G. 
W. Bowman, its editor, in a paragraph describing the 
great Bible meeting said that my speech was the chief 
attraction, and that "it was evident to all that it was en- 
tirely impromptu." 

I became here a ghostly confessor ! A man at the poor 
house sent for me He told me that he could not die in 
peace till he confessed. I shut the door of his room, 
where he was bed-fast, and said to him, in solemn tones 
— as confessors always do: "Now, we are alone ; confess.'^ 
He said that at a certain time there wae a foul murder 
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eommitted in the State of Texas, that he was blamed for 
being guilty of the dreadful crime; but he was entirely 
innocent "Now," he said, "I can die content" I ob- 
tained no sensational report for the papers! 

"Uncle Daniel" had remarkable common sense, and 
great skill to manage judiciously any religious matter 
eommitted to his care. He was a No. 1 class-leader, and 
his class, remarkable for its spirituality^ met every Sun- 
day morning at 9 o'clock in the parsonage. Major Daris, 
who had been a hotel keeper, a stage proprietor, employ- 
ing brother "Andy," and a thoroughly worldly and sin- 
ful man began, regularly to attend the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, was deeply interested, and wept under the 
preaching of the word. Eaised under Quaker influence, 
llaiew that he had strong prejudices against our altar 
work, and that if he was ever converted, it would not be 
in that Methodist style. I suggested to "Uncle Daniel" 
that he should invite the Major to attend his class-meet- 
ing; the shrewd old leader caught at once at this idea, 
and promised that he would invite him. One bright, 
beautiful morning as the leader was coming to his class, 
he met his friend, the Major, taking a walk in the op- 
posite direction, and he invited him to his meeting. Mr. 
Davis accepted the invitation. My wife came to me, and 
said: "I do really think that Major Davis has gone into 
class."' I replied: " You don't say so! " "Uncle Dan- 
iel" managed most adroitly; he led two or three of his 
members, who always told a good religious experience; 
then asked: "Well, Major, what do you think about 
these things?" The Major arose to speak, but broke 
down, and could only say: "I'm a sinner; pray for me." 
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Instantly the program of the meeting was changed by 
the quick-witted leader, and he Called on Mrs. Judge 
Daugherty to pray — a woman of deep piety who had a 
wonderful gift in prayer, as well as in speech, always 
praying most fitly, fervently, in simple yet in mighty 
faith, and so prevailing with God. The next Sabbath 
morning Major Davis, of his own accord w as present at 
the class-meeting again. The old leader went through 
the same program. My wife had seen the Major go in, 
and had told me so. There were shouts of glory heard 
in the class-room. My wife rushed into my study where 
I was preparing my sermon and said: "I do believe Major 
Davis is converted." With two or three bounds I made 
a landing at the foot of the stairs. In a trice I was in 
the middle of the dining-room where the class met 
What weeping — rejoicing — clapping of hands — shouting! 
In the midst of sister Daugherty's prayer, Major Davis 
had been converted. There he sat in the corner, rub- 
bing his hands, and weeping, with the beauty of religion 
shining through his tears. "What's the matter, Major?" 
I asked. He answered: "0 1 never felt so happy before 
in all my life ! " I thought I would call that afternoon 
and speak to the convert about baptism, and also, if a 
fitting opportunity offered, about joining the church. I 
found "Andy" Middleton there before me and on leaving 
he took the hand of Major Davis in his, and firmly held 
it, while he delivered a most rare address with a melting 
pathos that no one else could feel, for his old friend and 
employer was " born again," and was joyful in the great 
change wrought by the Holy Ghost No speech was 
needed from me, for my plain but inspired brother had 
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spoken it — spoken it infinitely better than I could have 
done. " Will you be baptized ? " I asked the conyert in 
the first flush of his new-found joy. He made answer: 
" Certainly." " Have you thought of joining the eh urch ? " 
He replied : " Yes ; and am ready for both to-night" So, 
instead of preaching, I only baptized Major Davis, and 
received him into " the communion of saints " — to the 
wonder of the world and to the joy of the church. Major 
Davis died in peace. 

" Where do you want to go, sister Spottswood," asked 
the Presiding Elder, of my wife. She emphatically an- 
swered: " Any where but to Clearfield and Curwensville." 
And, to anticipate a little, the next time the Elder and 
my wife met was in the parsonage at Curwensville — the 
beloved oflftcial smiling blandly, as he always did when 
he was pleased with himself, and " all the world and the 
rest of mankind," 



CHAPTER VIII. 

STORY OF CLEARFIELD AND CURWENSVILLE, PA. 

J have intimated that, in 1858, Clearfield and Cur- 
wensville was our next charge. We fancied that 
it was on the verge of civilization, and t will tell you the 
reason why. As already seen, we lived in Milesburg, and 
in the spring we saw the " watermen " of Clearfield county 
as they were called, hardy, unshaven and unshorn, rough- 
looking and brouEed with their })eculiar toil on the river. 
They sometimes came to our house, not to beg, but to 
buy bread ; and my wife was afraid of them. We thought 
that we were going among a rough people and to a hard 
appointment. But we were young and brave, and, re- 
membering the words of Byron, — 

You have deeply ventured, 

But all must do so who would greatly win, — 

we did not think of backing down. 

We started on our journey, spent the night at Tyrone, 
left in the morning on the plank road — then in a most 
wretched condition, running through the Bald Eagle val- 
ley. When we arrived at Bald Eagle furnace, the end 
of the plank road for us, a fellow came to the door of the 
coach, opened it and shouted: "Hip I hip! hoora! Fm 
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one of yonr drinkin', swearin' kind." " See here, stranger," 
said a passenger inside, "we've got a preacher in here, 
and there's to he no swearing in this coach ; if you swear, 
we'll pitch you out head-foremost" There was no swear- 
ing on the entire trip. It was drag, drag, drag, on the 
dirt road — the mud up to the hub the most of the way. 
About four o'clock in the afternoon we reached Philips- 
burg, and dined. In the gloom and chill of a drizzling 
rain I thought that this town was a most forlorn-looking 
and God-forsaken place. Far on in the watches of 
the night we gained the top of the high hill overlooking 
Clearfield town, and a gentleman exclaimed: "There's 
'Old Town.'" My wife asked: "How far is it to Clear- 
field ? " The gentleman replied : " ' Old Town ' is Clear- 
field." There, then, at last was the place of our destina- 
tion with its lights glimmering in the darkness. We heard 
a cheery voice : " John, have you the preacher on board ? " 
"'Yes," was the answer. "Well, just drive around to our 
house." And when the stage stopped, a young man with 
his pants stuffed iu the tops of his boots and a lantern in 
his hand (he had been wading through the mud,) met us 
at the door — it was George W. Rheem. He gave us a 
cordial welcome, and so did his mother. We were ushered 
into the parlor with its genial light and warmth, and soon 
afterwards seated at a table groaning with a generous sup- 
per, to which we did ample justice with a relish which 
hunger alone can give. I preached in Clearfield town on 
Sunday morning. Brother Rheem drove us to the place 
of our home — Curwensville. We stopped on the way at 
Center, where I preached again at three o'clock. We 
arrived in good time in Curwensville, and Mrs. General 
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John Patton (the General himself was down the river at 
the time) opened her heart and her home to us; and 
" Grandma " Patton said : " You are welcome here." For 
the third time that day I preached here, at night. " Grand- 
ma " had heard that I was a sweet singer. I have told 
about my singing with Rev. Mr. George Guyer. "Grand- 
ma " expected me to sing that first Sabbath night, but I 
did not, and she thought the reason was because I was 
weary. She waited at appointment after appointment for 
me to sing, but I did not sing; and she thought it was 
so strange. I never sang for the dear old lady in the 
church nor anywhere else; and she laughed heartily when 
she learned the cause. 

"Grandma" Patton was in many respects a remarkable 
woman. She had a beautiful, a beauty-loving, a cheer- 
ful, a benevolent, an affectionate and a religious spirit 
Her spiritual beauty was mostly seen in her gentleness, 
sweetness and kindness. Her soul impressed itself upon 
her face, spoke in her words and shone in her acts. Her 
beauty-loving nature was seen in a marked manner in her 
fondness for music and flowers. Music had great charms 
for her — notably religious hymns — and she delighted even 
to extreme old age to cultivate flowers with her own hands. 
When some old hymn — such as "There is a fountain 
filled with blood" — was sung in her hearing, her face 
beamed with joy. And it was a delight to her when a 
rose-bud burst into bloom, or some little flower opened its 
leaves to the fostering sunlight. She had a cheerful 
disposition. When did a gloomy shadow ever darken her 
brow ? Did she ever pour a bitter drop into any one's 
cup of pleasure? There was light in her smile, and there 
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was mirth in her laughter. She had the tact of gather- 
ing up the rays of sunshine. A lady once said of her : 
**Dear Grandma Patton is as sunny as a light-hearted 
girl." Benevolence was a strong trait in her character. 
Away down in the vale of poverty she fairly earned the 
reward of Jesus: "And whosoever shall give to drink 
unto one of these little ones a cup of cold water only in 
the name of a disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in 
no wise lose his reward; " and in better times she obeyed 
the command: "Freely ye have received, freely give." 
Her love embraced everybody; it won particularly little 
children. There is sometimes in old people that which 
repels the little ones ; but there was that in " Grandma " 
Patton which interested, drew and bound them to her 
with cords that could never be loosened. A woman said : 
"When I was a little girl, 'Grandma' Patton won my 
love, and I have loved her ever since." She often spoke 
of the precious seasons she enjoyed in the old log school- 
house far back in the past, as she listened at long inter- 
vals to a sermon from some Methodist itinerant or at- 
tended regularly the prayer and class-meetings. For 
seventy-five years of her checkered life her religion was 
her chief good, her greatest consolation, her brightest hope, 
and her "crown of glory." Madame de Stael said: "It is 
difficult to grow old gracefully ; " but " Grandma " Patton 
learned the happy art To the last she was gentle and 
sweet and kind, fond of music and flowers, benevolent and 
cheerful and religious — all these shining qualities never 
dimmed by age, but grown brighter as the years multi- 
plied. She " sleeps in Jesus." With tears we say at her 
grave: 
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*' Th« teeble pulse hath throbbed its last, 
The aching head is laid at rest; 
Another fh>m oar ranks hath passed, 
The dearest and the loveliest" 

And looking heavenward we exclaim in our "hope full 
of immortality : " " * Grandma ' Fatten still lives with the 
redeemed, with angels and with God," 

Our iSrst agreeable revelation was that the Glearfielders 
were not roagh, bat civilized people; and in all likeli- 
hood the rough-looking "watermen" clad in their 
coarse garments^ and tanned by the wind and sun — some 
of them anyhow — were merchants, doctors, lawyers and 
even preachers, for everybody went down the river on a 
raft The most of the people lived and dressed well, for 
lumbermen are remarkable for their liberal, sometimes 
extravagant outlay of money. It comes in a pile and 
goes in a pile ; and many a home was elegant in all its 
appointments. The "flood" was the harvest time. It 
was watched for with the intensest interest, and when it 
came, all was bustle, activity and life— even on the Sab- 
bath day. A tin cup placed outside on the window-sill, 
receiving the rain-fall, indicated the stage of the water in 
the river. Rain to the lumberman was as sunshine to 
the haymaker; as the latter basked in its beams, so the 
former revelled, unsheltered, conversing for hours, in its 
showers. I exclaimed one rainy day: ^ "There goes a 
man carrying an umbrella." It was an unusual sight 
I found out afterwards, however, that the man with the 
umbrella was not "native, and to the manner bom,'' but 
had come from Carlisle. The minds of the very children were 
imbued with the idea of rafting; it was their play in its 
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season. My v/ife had charge of the infant class in Sun- 
day school, and taught the children every Sabbath a text 
of scripture. One Sabbath this was the text: "Let not 
the sun go down on your wrath." A little one with a 
bright face and a sweet voice said to her mother: " Mam- 
ma» I "know what the text was to-day." "Well, what 
was it, my dear ? " " Why, it was : ' Don't let your son 
go down on a raft' " 

The river was full of dangers for the hardy raftsman 
— ^rocks, sand-bars, narrow channels, high winds, dams, 
shoots, excessive floods, and sivirls. Often the merry 
laugh was borne over the sun-lit and gleaming waters. 
" There's plenty of water here, boys," exclaimed on one 
occasion a hand without experience — a lisp in his tone of 
voice — as he arose to the surface of the river, shook his 
wet locks, and blew the water through his nose, with a 
big snort The raft had stopped momentarily in a well- 
known swirl where the water was very deep, and the 
green hand, thinking it was aground on a saud-bar, 
suddenly jumped off to push the craft from the bar, and 
he went down and down and down, and came up and up 
and up. The roar of laughter from his fellow raftsmen 
rang out upon the waters, and the neighboring hills 
caught the sound, and sent it back again in an echo. 

The beginning of things is often a matter of some in- 
terest The Cheches in my day were very poor on this 
charge. And from the very start of my ministry, I not 
only preached the gospel of salvation, but also the gospel 
of new churches. One day Capt Dowler, the brother-in- 
law of Gen. Patton, came from the General's house to the 
parsonage^ and said : "The General is in fine spirits about 
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a new church and I think, if you'll go over, he'll gire you 
two thousand dollars to build one." I went over at once, 
and secured the sum without the least trouble. Then I 
went to 'Squire Livingston, told him of the General's oflTer 
and said: "I think it is time now to begin the new 
church." Brother Livingston said: "I think so toa" 
Immediately we sent to Mr. Wolfe, an architect, for a 
plan and specifications for a church building, and employed 
him to erect it; and he began soon afterwards to quarry 
the rock and cut the stone for ite foundation. (Jen. Pat- 
ton accompanied me one Sabbath to my appointment at 
Center. I preached, and after preaching led the class; and 
we had a glorious time. Standing on the hillside with 
the brethren where the old church was located, and point- 
ing to it, I said: " What a shame that the hive of Metho- 
dism in all this region is represented by such a miserable 
house of worship as that" John Patton answered : " Yes ; 
that is so, and I will give in cash, whenever called for, 
three hundred dollars for a new church." Jacob Cole 
began without delay to secure subscriptions, and the 
church in due time was built Jonathan Boynton, that 
shrewd business man, and kind-hearted brother, feeling 
the power of the gospel of new churches, bought and pre- 
sented to the society in Clearfield town, two most eligible 
lots in the heart of the village on which afterwards a fine 
building was erected — Jonathan himself being the most 
liberal giver. 

There dwelt in Curwensville in my day a Scotchman- 
poor but pious, and another man — rich but worldly. 
Both worked hard; one with his large, rough, bony 
hands! the other with his quick, keen, active brain teem- 
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ing with thoughts of business ; the poor man after his 
day's work was done went to bed at 9 o'clock ; and, heed- 
ing the council of Jesus, " Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink, nor yet for your 
body what ye shall put on," and having "a conscience 
Toid of oflFense toward God and toward men," slept sound- 
ly till the morning broke, and then arose refreslied, to 
begin anew his daily tasks ; the other, when the business 
of the day had run far into the night, sought his couch, 
also, but with a restless mind over his worldly affairs and 
without the peace of God in his soul, he fell into a troubled 
sleep, turning and tossing on his bed for hours ; and on 
the morrow he awoke to enter with a tired feeling upon 
the hard routine of his every-day life. The rich man 
himself told me that he envied the poor man his peace 
of mind. Years afterwards the man of wealth in deep 
sorrow for his sins came to me in Williamsport; I in- 
structed him in the plan of salvation, we knelt together 
in my parlor; and I have always believed that I success- 
fully directed him to " Jesus the Saviour of men." He 
afterwards gave^me a generous gift for the Preachers' Aid 
Society, of the Central Pennsylvania Conference. Wil- 
liam Irvin was saved at the last ! 

The musical band went on a tour, and during their 
stay from home, they feasted on the good things and the 
delicacies of life — fruit, cake and the like. When they 
returned, one of them said: "It's very hard, Gin'ral, to 
coome down to bookewheat again." I never could ac- 
count for this man's prejudice against buckwheat, 
unlessit resulted from itfl constant use in its season. 
Certainly the millers of this region had learned the 
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art of grinding properly this grain — mixing a little oats ' 
with it The buckwheat cakes of Clearfield were "as light 
as a ajjonge," and when plentifully buttered with Hart- 
sock's golden batter, with a top-dressing of native honey, 
they were a luxury to be found no where else in all the 
wide world. 

"Now, tell me, Uncle," some one once asked Billy 
Bivins, " how did the preacher preach ? " The negro re- 
plied : ** Well, massa, to tell yo' de truf, he kind ob knock 
de brains outen de gospi7." And, if my grave readers 
can forgive the rough figure, I will say there was in 
Clearfield county a certain preacher — not of us — who did 
the same thing. I did not know him personally, and I 
only invited him to preach for me at the request of a lady. 
When I arrived in the church, the preacher was there, 
seated in the pulpit, singing lustily a solo. I tried hard 
to catch the chorus of his song — failing several times; 
but finally 1 caught it, and it was this, sung in a kind of 
"hop-skip-and-jump" style: 

"And JesuB gave command, and 

Feed my lambs." 

This was original poetry (?), and the sermon was ex- 
actly like the poetry. "Truth is stranger than fiction," 

There was also in Clearfield town another preacher — 
not of us either — of a better type than he of whom I have 
just spoken — a poor one, indeed, but a simple-hearted, 
sincere and earnest man of God. He came to my camp- 
meeting on Monday morning, and out of respect for a sis- 
ter denomination, and because I believed, though he could 
not preach, that the good brother would, nevertheless, 
give us a warm exhortation, and thus do us good, I in- 
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vited him to occupy the stand. For this I brought down 
on my own head the rebuke of certain of the elite of 
Clearfield town who said: "We did think Mr. Spotts- 
wood was a man of good sense, but we have changed our 
opinion of him; we came out from town to hear a ser- 
mon, but he, while he has many good preachers, has in- 
vited that Mr. to preach, who can't preach at all." 

And I must confess that his sermon, which was on the 
prodigal son, was a sorry affair. He said, among other 
amusing things: "And they killed the fatted calf, and 
my Lord, what a time they must have had of it ! " 

Dr. Thompson, of Curwensville, was present He often 
went to church simply because it was the fashion, and 
when there, as he himself said to me, "heard nothing, 
but spent the time thinking and planning how to make 
five dollars." The oddity of this sermon arrested his at- 
tention; he listened to it carefully from beginning to 
end ; it awakened and convicted him of sin. He was soon 
afterwards converted, and received into the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Religion produced in him a great 
and wonderful change — felt by himself and seen by all. 
He became a rapid learner in Christian experience, was 
made a class-leader, managed with great skill and success 
the subscriptions for the new church, and superintended 
with constancy and good judgment its building from its 
foundation to cap-stone. 

I was with him on the first fierce assault of Satan after 
his conversion — summoned at midnight to his side by 
his virife. My wife followed me. I found him kneeling 
in the middle of the room, and pleading piteously with 
God ; " Oh ! Lord God, have mercy on me." " Stop, Dr.," 
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I said, "and let us see what is the matter." "Oh! Mr. 
Spottswood, I have doubted ; Lord Jesus, hare mercy on 
my soul." It was a sad hour — a dreadful conflict I I 
explained the situation to him as best I could. I prayed 
for him. And when we arose from our knees, I asked 
him : " How do you feel now ? " He answered : " A little 
better." We talked again. I prayed once more. And Dr. 
Thompson gained a signal victory. That night's terrific 
conflict taught him that the Christian life is a battle, and 
that night's hard-won victory showed him how in future 
assaults to foil the mighty foe. 

Dr. Thompson left no dying testimony, for he was 
found dead on the public highway — mysteriously thrown 
from his sulky. But his Christian life was testimony 
enough. The Holy Ghost, however, on the very morning 
of his sad fate in the vigor and beauty of his noble man- 
hood, seemed to turn his thoughts to death, for he said 
to his daughter: "Mary, when I return, I want you to 
sing, 

" Vital spark of heavenly flame ! " 

And the Spirit also seemed to prepare him for the acci- 
dent which ended his life, for at the family alt-ar that 
morning with his wife and little ones around him, he was 
unusually drawn out in prayer, and his heart was melted 
with a tender, religious feeling. 

Dr. Thompson was my friend. We can hardly aiford 
to lose a friend. True friends are hard to find. They 
are not many, 

" But oh, we low the better far 
The feW' our Father eends." 
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I said, when I preached the Doctor's funeral sermon at 
a quarterly meeting held in Clearfield town: *• Farewell 1 
my friend. For thee sudden death was a sudden bound 
from earth to heaven. 

' Qto where thy heart had gone before, 

And thy heart's treasures lay ; 
Go, and with open face explore 

Heaven's uncreated day. 
Light in the Lord, light's fountain, see, 

And light with him forever be.' " 

There came in from an outpost a preacher who, on ac- 
count of a failure in the lumber trade, and because the 
crops were blighted in his region, had lived for a long 
time on com bread and onions, and whose horse had not 
eaten a feed of any kind of grain for three months. The 
horse looked well, and his owner fat, rosy and rugged. 
The preacher uttered no word of complaint. He was of 
"the stuff martyrs are made of." 

One morning just as the front door of the parsonage 
was opened, a kitten, on paws as soft as velvet, stepped in, 
raised its back on high, rubbed its glossy sides against the 
house-wife's dress, and purred. This kit had such a 
saucy look and such a trusting manner, and was besides 
so pretty that the lady had not the heart to cry "'scat" to 
chase it away; and so she allowed puss to come in and 
stay. Our little ones were so delighted that they clapped 
their hands, jumped up and down, and shouted for joy. 
They called the orphan kitty Jackey Jingo. The child- 
ren loved their pet — so full of fun and frolic; and he 
was their playmate every day. But one day when Jackey 
Jingo was frisking around, and trying to catch his flying 
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tail, he siiddenly took a spasm, whirled in a circle, and 
dropped dead. The dead kit was gently laid upon the 
back porch, and our bairns stood around the corpse, and 
cried. The pet was carefully wrapped and sewed up in a 
piece of old carpet in preparation for his burial. The 
body was solemnly carried to the grave and burietl ; tomb- 
boards were set up to mark the spot, and on the head- 
board in large black letters was printed : " Jackey Jingo," 
The sorrow of our little ones for their dead kitten if not 
as deep, was as genuine as the sorrow of "Rachel weeping 
for her children." 

Gen. Patton, who had often tried in vain to get shut- 
ters made, told my wife that, if she could get a certain 
carpenter — very slow in his movements — to make them, 
he would pay for them. The shutters were intended for 
the front windows of the parsonage. My wife engaged 
this carpenter to make them, and told him that she would 
say "shutters" to him every time she met him till they 
were done. She did beset him so. The shutters were 
finished at last — they were slatted ones, I was put up 
on the hot garret to paint them ; there, furnished with 
cool water to drint, only allowed to come down for my 
meals, and kept there, sweltering in the terrible heat, till 
my hard task was completed ! 

We had a glorious camp-meeting, and many of the chief 
citizens were converted. Brother G., of Clearfield town, 
where there had been a long, religious dearth, went 
around the camp-ground, crying: "Oo, oo! I do believe 
the Lord is going to do something for Clearfield." Polly 
Chambers was our cook. She and my wife according to 
an understanding, took turns in going to meeting. One 
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night my wife was sitting at the front of the tent, and 
Polly was at meeting. The plump Dutch woman who 
was a German Lutheran, suddenly made her appearance in 
great distress and said: "You goes to de meetin', Mrs. 
Spottswood." My wife said: "0 no, Polly, you go." 
But she said: "I goes net out Ode poor voman she 
cry and cry — she most break mine heart — de Met'odis' 
religion so hard to git — I goes net out" Dutch Jake 
was Gen. Patton's hired boy, who brought fresh provi- 
sions to the camp every morning, and was questioned 
every evening when he returned to town. " Well, Jake, 
how are they getting along at camp ? " "0 very veil, I 
dinks ; Mr. Spottswood he gets de r'ligion last night" 
(I had taken an old-fashioned Methodist shout) " Why 
didn't yon stay all night ? " " Kase I fear dot I take a 
cold und cough like Shonas Beters." (Bro. Jonas Peters' 
shouting resembled a severe paroxysm of coughing.) 

Can a sinner be converted on his death-bed? This is 
possible but not probable. There came a message to me 
at camp to hasten to Clearfield town, for a boy, a son of 
Rev. Peter McEnally, deceased, of the Baltimore Confer- 
ence, was dying. Strangely at once I felt the deepest 
interest in the boy, prayed all the three miles of the way 
for him and for guidance for myself. I found the dis- 
tressed mother and brother and sister standing around 
the bed of the invalid, and him earnestly pleading for 
pardon. I asked them if they believed in God's word 
and could trust in God's promise to hear and answer 
prayer; and if they would now kneel down in that be- 
lief, and pray for the conversion of the dying boy before 
we arose ? They answered in the affirmative. We prayed. 
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Young McEnally found peace. And, though I have 
doubted in many a case of the conversion of a dying sinner 
to whom I have ministered, I have always believed that 
this dear boy — the child of many prayers and faithfal, 
religious training — was saved in the last hours of his life; 
and realized after death the words of Jesus to the dying 
thief upon the cross, " To-day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise." 

St Paul said: "Wherefore if meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend." A pious old sister at 
Center had a sharp controversy about the sin of men 
wearing shawls; and I, myself, once thought it was im- 
proper, and felt like calling the first man I saw with one 

on his back a , well, I would have called him " a 

dude " if such a term had been in use at that time. The 
old sister was told that her own preacher, whom she 
thought so much of, wore one; and she indignantly said 
that she did not believe a word of it; if, however, he tever 
came to Center with one on, she would not hear him 
preach, but would get up and leave the church. Alack! 
I came walking into the church there with a shawl wrap- 
ped around my shoulders — the largest and finest one I ever 
saw, being a gift from brother Jonathan Boynton, who 
searched all Philadelphia to find it for me. And true to 
her threat, the dear old saint jumped up and hastened out 
of the church, and when I, on my way home, passed her 
standing at the door of a house at the roadside, she had a 
look of mingled sorrow and reproof upon her face. Ought 
I to have done in this case as the apostle Paul did in the 
case of meat? What expert in morals will answer this 
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question in casuistry? I did do aa he did; I did not, to 
avoid offending the good old sister, wear my shawl — where 
she could see me. 

A personage in Clearfield county, by no means an ig- 
norant man, affirmed that after long experimenting he 
could make bread out of white pine sawdust. Was the 
man a crank ? I think not I thought, then, that he 
could do what he said he could, if the proper materials 
were furnished him to assist him in his bread-making, 
just as the Yankee could make broth with his soup-stone, 
if you gave him pepper and salt, vegetables and meat. 
What a benefactor, I reflected, this famous Clearfielder 
would be to the poor — certainly a greater boon than an 
alchemist 

We bought, in the city, through an order, our first sew- 
ing machine. We knew nothing whatever about such an 
article. It was shipped in pieces, and I had to put it 
together. In view of its coming my wife had allowed her 
sewing to accumulate. I worked at the machine night 
and day for three weeks before I got it to sew a stitch; 
,and "my better half" said with a sneer that this was not 
because I was so patient, but because I lacked spirit, for 
she was so provoked at the stubborn thing that she wanted 
me to pitch it out of doors. The General called and 
asked: "Well, how are you getting along with your sew- 
ing machine ? " My wife answered : " very well," stitch- 
ing away with her needle; "dont you see what a handy 
thing a sewing machine is to lay your scissors and other 
things on," pointing to a pile of work lying on its table. 
We were so green that we ungeared the thing to thread the 
circular needle underneath,and held the works up side down 
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till the task was accomplished — not knowing that the 
bright little plate with a finger hole in it was intended to 
be shoved backward, and thus to bring the under needle 
" face to face " with you. We thought the hole in the 
plate was to place the thimble in. The General — erer 
ready for "every good word and work " at the parsonage — 
seeing my wife in trouble, as she held the machine in the 
manner spoken of, and tried hard to insert the thread into 
the needle's eye, took the machine and held it till the 
sewer succeeded, after repeated and provoking attempts, 
in threading the needle, saying, as she did so, with a tired 
feeling and a sneer in her tone: "Well, if I had been 
going to make a sewing machine, I would have made one 
that wouldn't have required hours and hours to thread 
that under needle." 

Lawyer was my friend and my critic also. " Yon 

preached," he said, " a fine sermon this morning." I said: 
" You are mistaken about that ; there was nothing at all 
in that sermon." " That was a poor sermon," he observed 
at another time. I observed : " No, it was not a poor ser- 
mon — you are mistaken, sir ; it was a good sermon, and 
if you say it was not, I will begin to think you don't know 
what good preaching is." 

A friend said to me at a camp-meeting : " We have had 
up to date good preaching, but it has all been on the 
severe order ; now, you give the people something different 
when you preach this moniing — something tender." I 
replied : " But I don't feel tender myself, and I cannot, 
therefore, preach in that strain." God, however, gave me 
the tender feeling, and I preached tenderly. 

Our Congressman one day invited me to come over and 
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l<M>k at something nice. And it wiis a beautiful sight to 
see those large fat animals washed thoroughly and housed 
in a phice clean enough for princes to dwell in. But 
alas ! in my admiration, I was careless, and in his gentle- 
manly attention, my honorable friend was inopportune, 
for just as I spat, he with out-stretched arm was oi)ening 
a door to give me a better inside view ; and into his hand 
splashed a whole mouthful of tobacco juice. There stood 
the honorable gentleman — a member of Congress from 
the 20th District of Pennsylvania — holding up his hand 
in the sunlight, and looking at it, while the black liquor 
of the nicotian plant was trickling through his fingers. 
Indignation frowned upon his face. I, the unfortunate cul- 
prit, trembled. But kindness in a moment asserted it- 
self, and to my infi ite relief my gracious friend remarked, 
good-humoredly: " Well, brother, I am glad that didn't 
go into the hog pen." 

I attended a camp-meeting near New Washington. 
Capt. Jaipes Dowler — of whom I have already spoken — 
lived, and still lives near that place. He was a strictly 
moral man, and depended on his morality for salvation. 
I felt an unusual interest in him before I went to the 
camp-meeting, and it grew intense after I arrived on the 
ground. I resolved to preach to him. I took this text: 
'*If any man love not the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be 
Anathema Maranatha.'' Before preaching I went into 
the woo<ls, and wrestled with God in prayer to bless the 
word. Full of my theme and "strong in the Lord of 
host^ and in his mighty power," I preached, losing sight 
of every one but Capt. Dowler. The word of God was 
verified: " For as the rain cometh down and the snow 
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from heaven and r<3turneth not thither but watereth the 
earth, and raaketh it to bring forth and bud that it may 
give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; so shall 
my word be that goeth forth out of my mouth: it shall 
not return to me void, but it shall accomplish that which 
I please and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I sent 
it" This was the first time in his life, as Capt Dew- 
ier told me, that the props were knocked from under him. 
He yielded, and sought and found religion. 

How tenaciously we cling to old places of worship! 
There we enjoyed "times of refreshing" when they came 
"from the presence of the Lord;" but there — more pre- 
cious than anything else — we were converted. And we 
imagine that we can never realize such blessings in any 
other place — in new houses of worship. So, our old 
people thought and felt in Curwensville — among them 
" Father " McDowel 1. I arranged to have him offer the first 
prayer of a layman in the basement of our new church ; 
God blessed him ; his fears vanished ; and then and ever 
afterwards, he felt at home. One night just as we arose 
from our knees, I said to the old saint; "Don't sit down ; 
stand there," and he stood ; "Turn and face the congrega- 
tion," and he did ; " and now tell the people whether or 
not there is a reality in the religion of the Lord Jesus 
Christ." "Father" McDowell told "the old, old story" 
with a strange fitness, pathos and power. 

"One thing thou lackest" may often be said to the 
sincere and earnest seeker of religion. This lack alone 
withholds the rich prize of pardon; supply it and at once 
that prize is given by God. This was the case with Mrs. 
Jane Irvin, whose benevolence was bestowed on all, but 
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abonnded to the preacher's family. She told her secret 
to my wife that she was seeking God privately; and my 
wife, knowing the mental state of Mrs. I., urged her to 
go to the altar, saying that was, perhaps, all that was 
wanting. The lady at first said that she could not go, 
but afterwards went. She knelt at the bench, her brother, 
Gen. Patton, was instantly kneeling at her side, and 
others came to sympathize with, to council her, and pray 
for the penitent In a few minutes she was converted; 
and there was weeping, rejoicing and shouting. Wishing 
to go, God took her to himself after a long and painful 
illness. 

The time came to leave one of the pleasantest charges 
we ever had, where God crowned our labors with signal 
success ; but we staid a week after our goods were packed 
up in the interest of the revival. At last we left with re- 
gret, and three hundred dollars saved from our salary. 
We were driven in a two-horse sleigh to Clearfield town, 
and thence to the bank of Clearfield creek, then to take 
the stage, waiting for us. A flood had swept away the 
bridge, and to reach the stage we had to cross a foot-log. 
My wife slipped. One foot was off the log. She pressed 
her side against an upright, seized the slender railing 
above her with one hand, and drew herself up with a su- 
per-human effort She was saved from falling into the 
stream beneath her, either to be swept away in its angry 
waters, or to be dashed to pieces upon its jagged rocks. 
How true it is, as David said to Jonathan, in a time of 
danger: "There is but a step between me and death.^' 

In Harrisburg I separated from my family, who went 
on to Chambersburg, and I to Philadelphia for medical 
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treatment I had been a sufferer for years, and had done 
my work in great pain unknown to everyone except my 
patient and devoted wife. 

I resolved to remain incognito and see all that could 
be seen with propriety in the city, and hear whateter 
could be heard, without objection — especially preaching. 

I visited the "slums" — then Bedford, now Alaska 
street — ^and looked upon the benevolent work of the city 
missionary among human beings in a condition which 
no pen can describe. -One day I accompanied him on hifl 
round of duty, and found myself in a filthy basement- 
room, illy lighted and destitute of every comfort There 
lay in the comer upon a bed of rags, a wretched sick 
man. " Why, John," asked brother Sewell, the mission- 
ary, "whafs the matter with you ?" The sick man an- 
swered: "0 not much — I've just got the small-pox." I 
got out of that place in a hurry. And when I met my 
friend again, he said: "0 that's nothing; we have the 
small-pox here all the time." I paid, however, no more 
pastoral calls with the city missionary. 

I wanted to hear the celebrated preachers of the city, 
but by ,a blunder I heard one on a Sabbath morning, who 
was not certainly a celebrity, for I did think that he preached 
the poorest sermon that I had ever heard, except one deliver" 
ed by a boy, who thought he was called to preach the gospel, 
of whose sermon (now, mind I don't defend the language 
of the critic) some one said: "I could think of nothing 
else all the while the young brother was preaching W 
the sad mewing of a sick kitten out in a cold rain ! " 

I went to hear another preacher from a foreign \^^ 
who was creating at that time a great sensation in Pbil^^ 
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delphia. The senrice was held in one of the largest 
Baptist churches in the city, situated at the corner of 
Arch and Broad streets ; and, although it was on a week- 
day night, the spacious audience-room was filled to over- 
flowing with a carious and eager crowd of listeners. In 
due time the preacher made his debuty and entered upon 
the exercises of the meeting. I do not remember his phy- 
sique, except that he was a short, thick-set, florid, burly 
man with the proverbial big mouth of the orator. From 
the very beginning his manner did not impress me favor- 
ably ; he acted, so I fancied at least, as if he thought that 
we Americans greatly needed instruction, and that he 
had crossed the wide Atlantic ocean all the way from 
Ireland to be our gracious teacher. The Irish preacher 
began, and after speaking a long time, there was a lull 
in his discourse; every body took a long breath; and I, 
unsophisticated as I was, concluded that the sermon was 
finished, and I reached under the front pew for my hat 
to get ready to leave. "0," said my Baptist brother,, 
who had taken me to the meeting, "he's not done; he 
hasn't commenced to preach yet ; he's only been expound- 
ing." He preached, and his sermon, like his expound- 
ing, was very long. I recollect nothing about it — neither 
its substance, nor its heads, nor even its text But I do 
remember one thing as distinctly as if I heard it only 
yesterday, viz, that the preacher uttered a certain word 
better than it was ever uttered before, so far as I knew ; 
and I fear that I was like the old woman who heard a 
celebrated preacher once, and she, when asked to tell some- 
thing of his sermon — his text if nothing more — said that 
she couldn't remember any thing about it, but it was 
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such a great sermon. "O yes, now," after taxing her 
memory to its utmost, " I do recollect it, that glorious word, 
Macedonia I" At last the sermon came to a close, as all 
things earthly wilL My friend and I started for our 
hotel; and he naturally asked me: "Well, what did you 
think of the sermon ? " I answered him : "Why, really, 
I saw nothing in it; it did not capture my intellect, nor 
did it impress my heart; it only pleased my aesthetic na- 
ture, for the orator pronounced more beautifully than I 
ever heard any man do it before, that glorious word, 
•hallelujah!'" 

I heard also on different Sabbath mornings two ser- 
mons by Rev. Mr. Wadsworth, a Presbyterian minister — 
then at the height of his fame in the city of Philadelphia. 
At that time he was known and admired for the elegance 
of his diction and the beauty of his thoughts. The sub- 
ject of his first sermon was, " A Preparation for Heaven 
Necessary for its Enjojrment" He made a deep and last- 
ing impression on my memory — chiefly, in the peroration 
of his discourse. With a most outrageous manner violat- 
ing all the known rules of elocution, remarkable partic- 
ularly for the habit of fixing his eyes aloft in the comer 
of the room, he eloquently enforced his subject, and ut- 
tered, with great emphasis, this sentence: "And what 
would you do in heaven with the tooth-ache?" 

In his second sermon Rev. Mr. Wadsworth's text was, 
" Sir, we would see Jesus." One of his main points was 
that the frequency with which men behold things — even 
great things — lessened, if it did not destroy their interest 
in them. And, as an illustration of this, giving a unique, 
fitting and graphic description of Niagara Falls, he said : 
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"Look there! What does all that mean? See that 
crowd. They have turned their backs on one of the 
greatest wonders of the world. What are they doing ? 
Why, they are looking at a fool [Blondin] crossing the 
river on a rope!" He then remarked that the interest 
in seeing Jesas would never wear out. And to illustrate 
this thought, he said: '^An angelic artist with canvas, 
paints and brushes once came down from heaven to earth, 
and painted a life-size and life-like picture of the Divine 
Redeemer. It was elevated in a church, and a Christian 
congregation, with deeply-touched feeling and rapture all 
aglow, were gazing at ii Just then St. Paul, who had 
slipped down from the skies, stepped out before the can- 
vas — upon his head a crown glittering with stars, and 
radiant with celestial glory, stood there ; and removing his 
crown and holding it up, he lectured about ii For 
awhile the people were interested in the ' crown of eternal 
life; * but at length they grew restless and impatient, for 
the apostle hid the picture, and they wanted to look up- 
on the portrait of Jesus again; and they all with one 
voice earnestly cried out: * Stand aside, Paul, for we would 
see Jesus.' " The preacher's utterances abounded with 
tender and pathetic sentiments, as he told us that there 
were particular times when every one wished to see Jesus, 
when for instance, deep sorrow, like a great flood, poured, 
or heavy aflSiction, like a crushing weight, fell upon us; 
or ghostly death invaded our homes to carry off our loved 
ones, or to call ourselves away from earth. He added 
that in the better land we would still make the request, 
" We would see Jesus," for the earliest cry of every one 
entering heaven, is: "Show, show me first of all where 
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I may find him by whose death I live." And to see Jesns^ 
the preacher concluded, would be the intense desire — ever 
growing intenser — of all the redeemed company for ever, 
for the beautiful sight would never wax old, nor ever tire 
the beholders ; it would always be new, constantly reveal- 
ing fresh beauty throughout eternal ages. 

General Patton came down to the city during my stay, 
put some money into my hand — a thing always in order 
for a poor Methodist preacher — and created an interest 
for me in the heart of the hotel-keeper. We attended 
divine service together in the old Union Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on Fourth street We heard the Rev. Al- 
fred Cookman, the pastor, preaoh in the morning and 
Rev. George W. Smiley in the afternoon. Mr. S. had 
been in my day a clerk in a store of my native town of 
Carlisle. He was known there for his tenacious memory, 
and his great power of mimicry. He could remember 
perfectly a sermon of Dr. Durbin's, and preach it in the 
Doctor's exact style; and often did it to the wonder and 
amusement of fellow clerks and others. 

Mr. Smiley was a popular preacher at this time in the 
city, and on this occasion preached a beautiful, touching 
and joy-enkindling sermon on Divine Providence. As I 
was listening intently to the sermon, I felt my side 
nudged by the elbow of General Patton; who said: "Af- 
ter a while look up there to the right at the end of the 
gallery next to the pulpii" I looked up, and saw there 
an aged colored woman; whose gray-wooled head was 
covered with an old-fashioned silk Methodist bonnet. I 
was satisfied that she was deeply interested in the sermon, 
but was evidently tr3ring to control her feelings; and she 
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succeeded, though I heard, nevertheless, from time to 
time a shout in an undertone: "Bress de Lor', my 
soul." The service ended, and the General said: "Welly 
Spottswood, that was an excellent sermon, but that old 
colored sister in the gallery did me more good than the 
sermon itself." I said: ^ General, we are strangers in the 
city; suppose we stop in the vestibule, meet the old 
lady, and have a talk with her when she comes down 
stairs." My friend agreed. I stood at the foot of the 
stairs, and when the venerable black woman reached the 
last step, I grasped her hand, and said: '^Auntie, I'm a 
stranger here; I heard the sermon this afternoon, and 
you heard it too ; you seemed to enjoy it very much. The 
preacher said that God took care of his people, and, now, 
I want to know if that agrees with your experience." I 
shall never forget what a light beamed in the eyes of the 
black woman, nor the words which fell from her lips: 
"Why, laws! bress yo' honey, forty an' two y'ars I's bin 
in de sarvace ob de Lor*, an' he's not forsooked me onci" 
"But how does your religion stand by you, as now an old 
woman, you are getting near the river of Jordan ? " Then, 
a glory not of earth shone, glowed and burned upon that 
sable face, and her answer was, certainly in the tones of a 
conscious victor through the blood of the Lamb: " Glory 
to God! de Jording am nothin' 'tall to me; it 'pears on'y 
likes a berry narrer stream; an' I 'spects jis to step 'cross 
it whensomeber de blessed Massa say de word." A crowd 
had tarried, but I did not continue the class-leading, for 
that last testimony of my black sister was enough. 
there could be nothing better, brighter, grander. There 
was a great shaking of hands by white women with the 

13 
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black matron, many kind questions were asked where 
she had been so long, why she did not come oftener 
to churchy and about her welfare generally ; and there 
were not a few tearful eyes. 

I left Philadelphia to join my family in Chambersburg, 
and to be on time for the Conference to be held in that 
town. 



CHAPTER IX, 



GLAKCBS AT ALTOON^A, PA. 



(j[ T the conference in Ohambersburg my fellow 
CyMr guest at Mrs, Minshall's was the preacher of 
'"^'^ ^^ the missionary sermon. He was a very sen- 
sible, but sometimes a very dry preacher. He read his 
sermon, before preaching it, to his brother and myself. 
His brother said: "That is the driest sermon I ever 
heard; the fact of the business is, John, there is nothing 
bright in it, except that story of the brass buttons." 

Bishop Simpson was the president of this Conference. 
We all felt at grandma's that it would be an honor to 
have this chief pastor to break bread with us; and after 
considerable effort I secured him for a meal. We thought, 
now this holy man will be our guest, and we must be cir- 
cumspect, if not grave, in his presence. He came. He 
placed his arm around the waist of our little girl, and 
asked her: *^What is your name, my dear?" She an- 
swered, "Lucy." "How old are you?" She told him 
her age. " Why, I have a little girl at home just about 
your size and age," and he rubbed somewhat our little 
one's ribs, and she squirmed; "I sometimes do this," (and 
he rubbed a little more, and the child squirmed a little 
more), "and my little girl laughs, breaks away from me, 
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and scampers off; but, of course, a little lady like you 
wouldn't do such a thing ; " and he gave her a good tick- 
ling. Our child broke away from the Bishop with a 
ringing laugh. Everybody laughed heartily with her; 
"the ice was broken;" all restraint was removed; and 
the visit of the Bishop was one of unmingled delight We 
said : " He is just as full of innocent merriment as any one 
else ; " but with it all there was the seriousness of a holy 
man — a strange blending of the dignity of an apostle with 
the light-heartedness of a little child. 

I have often heard it said that the Bishop's sermon on 
Sabbath morning at this Conference was the greatest ef- 
fort of his life. He certainly never excelled it It had 
in it the three elements of a perfect sermon, viz., a sim- 
plicity so complete that a plain man could easily under- 
stand the sermon, and an intellectuality so great that it 
satisfied the best cultured mind in the audience, and then 
it was all aflame with the fire of the Holy Ghost His 
text was: "But none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have re- 
ceived of the Lord Jesus to testify of the grace of G^od." 
The peroration of his sermon was the grand climax. 
The apostle is before, the throne of God. The orator, his 
plain face changed into one of heavenly beauty, his eyes 
uplifted, and a liquid light shining through and through 
their orbs and making them intensely bright — the orator 
looks on "things unlawful for a man to utter," and asks 
the question again : " What do you say now, Paul, in view 
of all the past ?" The answer rings down from the skies: 
"But none of these things move me." The fountain of 
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tears is unsealed, hearts are touched to their core and 
stirred from their depths, and tongues are unloosed, and 
constrained to shout : " Glory ! glory." " When I am con- 
verted," said a man of the world, "give me the Bishop's 
religion." 

The Bishop appointed me, 1860, to Altoona station. 
With my family I started promptly for my new charge. 
The trains were disarranged, the cars were run by tele- 
graph from Harrisburg, and we did not arrive in Altoona 
till two or three o'clock in the morning. Brothers Am- 
brose Ward and Robert Pitcaim met us at the station, 
and escorted us to the Logan House, where we lodged ; 
and in the morning took possession of the parsonage, in 
excellent condition, for it had been in charge of that 
model housekeeper, Mrs. Kate Greighton. 

Fire was opened on Fort Sumter on the early morn- 
ing of April 12th. The brave Major Anderson, as he 
says in his official dispatch, had "defended Fort Sumter 
for thirty-four hours, until the quarters were entirely 
burned, the main gates destroyed by fire, the gorge wall 
seriously injured, the magazine surrounded by flames and 
its door closed from the effects of the heat, four barrels 
and three cartridges of powder only being available, and 
no provisions but pork remaining." The Major capitu- 
lated, accepting terms of evacuation offered by General 
Beauregard, and " marched out of the fort Sunday after- 
noon, the 14th of April, with colors flying and drums 
beating, bringing away company and private property, 
and saluting his flag with fifty guns." The President 
now issued a proclamation for an extra session of Con- 
gress, to convene July 4th, and also calling for seventy- 
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fiye thousand men. ^^ The national fate hung trembling 
in the scale of destiny, and the people rose in their might; 
party lines were obliterated ; the battle-roll of the repub- 
lic was called; the old flag seemed never before so dear 
to the patriot's heart" 

I was on the great thoroughfare of the country and 
saw the crowds from field and shop and store, from the 
learned professions, from the gospel ministry, from every 
calling in life — the young, the middle aged and the old — 
all rushing forward to defend "the stars and stripes." 
There was one peculiarity about the men — they were all 
cheerful, and acted as if they thought that they were 
going to a holiday festival — some of the soldiers even had 
their wives with them. Amid the jovial crowd I noticed 
one day a serious face — it was rather an old face — and I 
talked to this soldier. He said: "The boys are merry, 
for they think this is all play; I think it is not, for we 
will have a long and bloody war; I was with the South- 
ern soldiers in the Mexican war, and I know they are 
brave and they will fight" 

I was patriotic with the rest of my fellow citizens, for 

*' Where hreathee the man with rnml $o dead 
Who never to hifnuHf hath %aidy 
Thi$ i$ my own^ my native landf^* 

I preached a patriotic sermon, and in concluding I asked the 
question: "Will you go?" The answer came back in 
emphatic tones from the men, amid the sobs and cries of 
the women, "Yes, in the name of the Lord God, we will 

go." 

I had toiled long and hard under every discouragement 
for a revival of religion — not having even sometimes any 
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one to raise a tune ; there seemed to be no interest in the 
chnrch, and no one desiring religion. Sister Hesser sent 
me word not to give up — to hold on — for there would be 
a revival of religion yet I held on. The revival came. 
The church was crowded night after night for many 
weeks ; seekers of religion filled the altar railings a bench 
from one side of the church to the other, and other benches 
besides. There was many a happy convert and many a 
shout of glory from believers. One night a woman knelt 
at the end of the bench near the aisle. I saw by her 
looks that she was in great earnest, that there was a ter- 
rible, inward struggle, and that she was in deep distress; 
but I believed that she was near salvation. Her husband 
was a very wicked man, and threatened to take her life 
if she came to the mourner's bench. I thought, perhaps, 
a few words might help her to find her Saviour. I went 
to her. She was kneeling with head erect. I spoke the 
words in her ear. Instantly the cloud of gloom and 
grief upon her face began to pass away ; light commenced 
at the corners of her mouth to follow in its wake, and 
soon her face was radiant with its celestial beams; with 
a bound, she sprang to her feet, and shouted: "glory! 
glory!" 

A telegram would come saying that so many soldiers 
at such an hour would arrive in Altoona, and all would 
be interest, bustle and activity in our homes. When 
the train stopped, men, women and children, with trays, 
buckets, coflfee-pots, etc., would rush to the cars to feed 
the hungry men hastening to defend our glorious flag. 

My predecessor informed me that a thief lived at the end 
of the next lot to mine ; that he would steal everything 
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within his reach; that I should keep an eye on him; leaye 
nothing — ^hoe, spade, axe, or anything else on the outside. 
I was seized with an ambition to catch the rogue. He was 
an old English poacher, and was skilled in the business of 
thieving. I was satisfied for a long time that he was 
using my coal and wood and garden truck, but he was 
'cute and kept his pilfering tricks in the dark. A low 
window of his house looked out into my garden. My 
chicken coop was at the lower end of my lot in a corner 
opposite his house. One Saturday night long after bed- 
time I was up, preparing my sermon for Sunday morn- 
ing ; and just as I got into bed I heard a chicken squawk. 
I thought a thief was in my coop helping himself to my 
chickens. I jumped out of bed, ran to the window, heard 
a fuss in the coop, started out of my bed-room, ran across 
the room over the kitchen and down the kitchen stairs, 
across the back porch, down the garden, and saw in the 
moonlight a figure running across my lot Just as the 
figure got inside his low window, I reached in and seized 
him. There was a scuffle. I squeezed his throat a little, 
and pressed him down on his knees upon the floor. "You 
old scoundrel, I have caught you at last stealing my 
chickens — have I?" "Xo, you haven't," with an oath. 
I squeezed his throat a little harder, and said: "Give up 
that chicken, you villain you." " I haven't got your chick- 
en," with another oath. The roar of the conflict broke 
fearfully upon the stilly night, and my wife, who heard 
it, and had also heard my rapid movements, was greatly 
alarmed — it sounded like murder ! " Give up my chicken," 
I demanded, more fiercely than ever, and the pressure 
upon the throat was tightened considerably. " There take 
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it," said the thief with an awful oath ; and he flung an- 
grily the chicken into my lot, whose neck he had wrung 
when I heard that squawk — it was dead. We had chicken 
unexpectedly for our Sunday dinner. Our little girl , whose 
interest in the old poacher was great, because he gave 
her flowers, said, in pity: "Now, ma, maybe they were 
^ing to have company, and wanted a chicken ; " and the 
child besought her mother for the privilege of taking 
back to them the dead fowl. The leader of the church 
•choir, Jeremiah Delo, came into the parsonage on Sunday 
nforning for the hymns, and was told the story of the 
previous night He laughed heartily. In the midst of 
my sermon, my chickens began to make the greatest fuss 
— an unusual thing at that time of the day — the rooster 
crowing and the hens cackling; and the clatter nearly 
upset chorister, preacher and his wife. The next day the 
chicken-thief at work in his garden had a merry twinkle 
in his eye. The old Dutch woman, on whose premises he 

lived, said: "You vasn't cute, C , ven you stole de 

breacher's shicken." My little daughter Lucy wrote a 
song on the events of that Sunday night — a parody on 
**The spider and the fly," — and sang it often to the amuse- 
ment of all who heard it 

The first battle of Bull Run was fought July 2l8t, 1861. 
At midnight of that day Brother Martin Runyon aroused 
us from sleep, and read to us a telegram announcing a 
victory for our army in these words: "The back-bone of 
the rebellion -broken," etc. We rejoiced ; but on the mor- 
row the news of our defeat brought us, as well as the 
whole North, profound sorrow and shame. 

That terrific charge up the steep acclivity of South 
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Mountain! In that charge young George Everson, of 
Altoona, 

** While the mortal mlBt is gathering, draws 

His hreath in confidence of heaven's applause " 

falls with a minie bail through his brain. After his 
death it was found that he had on no shirty for he had torn 
it into bandages to bind up the wounds of a comrade. 

Young Lieutenant Green, of Huntingdon, Pa., — just 
from the front — ^a sweet singer, brought to our town, "All 
quiet along the Potomac to-night^" but then lately pub- 
lished, and sang, in social circles, that touching song with 
an accompaniment on the melodeon ; and it melted all 
our hearts, and overflowed our eyes with tears. 

There is a hisus JuUura, Nature in her freaks pro- 
duces monstrosities — a two-headed girl, a Voltaire, a 
Machiavelli, and a Guiteau. "Every one to his taste as 
the old woman said when she kissed the cow," is an un- 
polished adage ! Yes ; but it is based on a sad fact Hen 
have low tastes, and they cannot sometimes be accounted 
for. I knew a polite family in which all the girls were 
polished and all the boys were rough. And if any one 
says that that could be explained because the boys came 
in contact with a rough outside world, while the girls 
did not, then, I would say that I knew another polite 
family, where all the boys were polished and all the girls 
were rough. But here is a case of a low taste in a dog. 
He was a large, splendid fellow belonging to one of the 
principal families of my charge. He would snarl, growl, 
bark and snap at any well-dressed persons, and bite them 
too; oppose their entrance at the gate, but would wag 
his tail in a friendly manner at dirty, ragged tramps, 
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fondle on them, welcome them in, and graciously escort 
them around to the kitchen door. I never could explain 
this dog's low taste. What writer of Natural History 
will do it for me? 

" Tou may daub and beduaen the man' as you wiUf 
But the stamp of the vulgar remains <m him stiU*^ 

Dr. Durbin, our Missionary Secretary, wrote to me, 
saying that Bey. Henry Mansell would start from our 
town to India; and that it was the custom of the church 
in such a place to prepare the missionary's outfit for the 
long voyage and for use for some months after his arrival 
in his field of labor. Our people cheerfully undertook 
this task for the missionary and his wife; the ladies witli 
sewing machines and other tools to make up under gar- 
ments, met statedly in the basement of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; and quickly and fully did the work 
assigned to them. One part of Dr. Durbin's instructions 
was to supply brother Mansell and his wife with a large 
quantity of second-hand underwear to be used on board 
ship upon a long voyage, and then, to be thrown over- 
board, as no washing was done on such vessels. The 
time came for the missionaries to depart for their distant 
field of labor, and the scene at the station was a most 
touching one. The daughter clung to the mother's neck 
— both weeping bitterly — and the daughter moaning, 
"Mother, dear mother! how can I leave you?" The 
clinging arms had to be forcibly unclasped, and the 
daughter lifted on the cars. The engine shrieked, and it 
rushed away, bearing the daughter from country, home 
and kindred, with her bleeding hearty and leaving the 
mother in her desolation — and all for the love of Jesus! 
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There was a good story told of my predecessor. He 
was a young preacher at the time. It was at the cloee 
of his second year in his first station. To preach two 
sermons every week for two successive years taxes a young 
minister's mental calibre and all his literary resources to 
their utmost extent To have some one preach for this 
young minister— especially at the close of his term of ser- 
vice, was a godsend, as it has often been under similar 
circumstances to many another poor fellow. Bro. Roe 
came hurriedly to the parsonage on Sunday morning and 
told his pastor that a gentleman had arrived at the Logan 
House on Saturday night late ; that he looked like a Meth- 
odist preacher; that brother C. had better come to the 
hotel and see about it; and if he found the man was a 
preacher he might invite him to preach, Bro. " Sammy *' 
went post-haste to the hotel, and lo! he was face to face 
with Bishop Ames. He invited him to preach, and the 
Bishop consented. When the sermon ended, the young 
preacher said confidently : " Bishop, you will preach for 
us again this evening?" The Bishop answered, laconic- 
ally: "No." The young preacher said, eagerly: "0 yes; 
you preached unexpectedly this morning; now, I will 
announce you for evening, and the people will gladly 
come out in crowds to hear you." " No," continued the 
Bishop, decidedly, "I will not preach again; the people 
came this morning to church, to hear you, and they were 
disappointed in hearing me ; now, they will come out in 
the evening to hear me and they will again be disap- 
pointed in hearing you ; I know how it is with you young 
preachers, for I was once a young preacher myself, and 
often preached all I knew and more too ; no, brother, I 
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will not preach again, but I will be present to hear you." 
Just imagine the plight of that young theologue 1 The 
Bishop dined heartily at his hotel, laid down to take an 
afternoon nap, and slept beyond the hour, 6 o'clock, for 
divine service, to the infinite relief of brother Samuel. 

The citizens of Altoona sent me with a committee to 
look after "our boys" — dead or wounded — on the field 
of Antietam. We obtained an order for transportation 
from Hon. A. G. Curtin — " The war Governor of Penn- 
sylvania." There was a great tangle on the Cumberland 
Yalley Bailroad, and in the confusion and jumble of cars 
we were delayed in Harrisburg ; and only secured trans- 
portation at last in an open box-car running very slowly. 
The blockade was not removed until the authorities of 
the Cumberland Valley Railroad Company employed that 
most skilful railroader, Bobert Pitcaim, Esq., Superin- 
tendent of the Western Division of the Pennsylvania 
Sailroad Company ; and he brought perfect order out of 
complete confusion. Brother Ambrose Ward was one of 
our party, going to his wounded son with a little tea, 
jelly, crackers, dried tongue, etc., put up by the boy's 
mother. At Chambersburg brother Ward learned that 
his son was dead. After many delays we arrived in Ha- 
gerstown, Md. The court-house there was an improvised 
hospital, and we saw patients examined in the court-room, 
while the benches were filled with others, awaiting their 
turn. Wounded men were lying even on the pavement 
outside. The other rooms of the court-house were filled 
with soldiers on cots, whose wounds the surgeons had 
dressed, or whose limbs they had amputated. Among 
them, we found our own Capt Hostetter severely wounded. 
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but cheerful and enduring his sulSermg like a bera 
Lately oonverted, his religion stood him well in band, 
not only in the storm of battle, but on the couch of pain. 
All the wounded and suffering men were patient — not a 
complaint nor a murmur wafi heard among them — ^they 
were merry and inclined to joke, or, anyhow to enjoy a 
joke. I remember one case — a full-faced rosy-cheeked 
boy — whose foot had been amputated at the ankle. He 
was bright and cheery. In the spirit of the youthful 
hero, I said: '^0, thafs not much of a loss in these days 
of advanced science; you can easily get a cork foot that 
will be nearly as good as the one you have lost ; and it 
will have this advantage over the one of flesh, it will never 
get frost-bitten." The handsome young hero laughed, and 
said : "Thafs so; I've suffered a good deal with froet-ed 
feet" 

We went forward to the battle-field. The route was 
crowded with wounded soldiers — the most severely maim- 
ed in ambulances, and many on foot limping forward, or 
traveling with their arms in slings or their heads bound 
up in bandages. We were too late to witness the most 
appalling scenes on this, the bloodiest battle-fleld of the 
rebellion ; but we saw enough to assure us that war is a 
dreadful thing. There were men — wounded in every 
form — in tents, in houses, under the shoots of bams, and 
on the ground beneath the open sky. I knelt beside one 
— a German groaning heavily — and found that a minie 
ball had cut out both his eyes. Another lay on the bare 
ground, suffering intensely — his leg swollen and wearing 
a purple hue ; he was waiting patiently for the attention 
of a surgeon. He was "^somebody's darling." I saw a 
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surgeon passing, I touched his arm, and said : " Be kind 
enough, sir, to look at this young friend of mine." He 
imperiously answered : " I haven't time ; " and he strutted 
on. I felt a sudden impulse to knock down that man 
without a heart. The surgeons took up and laid down 
roughly upon a table a large Southern soldier — a bullet- 
hole in his forehead and his manly chest heaving up and 
down in the death-struggle. One of the surgeons said, 
unfeelingly: " We can do nothing for him; he is dying 
now;" and the dying soldier was thrown down on the 
ground again. An officer passed along just then, and 

asked : " What d d c uel fellow threw that soldier 

and left him there in the fence-corner to die like a dog ; 
if he is a rebel, he is still a man ; " and the kind-hearted 
but indignant officer had the poor fellow taken up and 
borne to a shady spot, there to end, uncared for and un- 
wept by friends, his life ebbing so fast away. I stood 
again near another surgeon's table, where limbs were be- 
ing amputated, and around which the severed members 
were piled up, like cords of wood. The surgeons were 
well-clad, and their linen was faultless. A powerful man 
lay upon the table, and was being operated upon, and al- 
though he was under the influence of chloroform, there 
were, nevertheless, a pallor and beads of sweat upon his 
face, as if nature was still conscious of suffering. The 
operator, with a French tone, talked glibly and coldly: 
" Now this operation is not so speedy as the other, but I 
think it will answer just as well." The other surgeons 
cut and carved the amputated limb, and inserted their 
fingers everywhere, in search of the ball, but did not find 
it. I thought one poor fellow had lost a leg without a 
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cause. These were all exceptional cases to the noble sur- 
geons of our army. 

I was the guest of a captain — a Presbyterian preacher. 
One night, seated in front of his tent, he said, pointing to 
a high bluff across the river, " that would be a capital 
place from which to shell this camp ; and I would not be 
surprised at all if the rebels shelled it to-night" I had a 
queer feeling about that shelling business. The Captain 
gave me "the best room" in his tent, under its fly, for a 
sleeping-room. After family prayers I laid me down there 
wrapped in a soldier's blanket. I thought that the ends 
of the fly would be closed after I crept in, but they were 
not; and the chilly wind swept through my bed-cham- 
ber all night I slept little but shivered much. I was 
the first man up in camp in the morning. I strolled over, 
the camp-ground, and saw hundreds of soldiers — wrapped 
in their rubber blankets — resting, like black heaps, in 
" tired nature's sweet restorer, balmy sleep." 

The saddest sight to us was the grave of young Fred- 
erick C. Ward, which we had long sought, but found at 
last It agonized us all, and the father of the dead sol- 
dier staggered, and would have fallen, if he had not been 
caught and held up. We placed the dead, who had been 
buried by his comrades — wrapped m soldiers' blankets 
alone — in a coffin, re-buried him ; and read over his grave 
our beautiful burial service. 

"Within this lowly grave a conqueror lies; 
And yet the monument proclaims it not. 
Nor 'round the sleeper's name hath chiBel wrought 
The emblems of a fame that never dies — 
Ivy and amaranth in graceful sheaf. 
' Twined with the laurel's fair, imperial leaf." 
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I found the camp of the "Old Bucktails," to which be- 
longed our boys of Clearfield — E. A. Irvin, Captain of 
Company K, severely wounded at South Mountain, after- 
wards promoted to Lieutenant Colonel ; First Lieutenant 
James M. Welch, of the same company, shot through the 
body at Antietam, promoted to Captain ; David C. Dale, 
Second Lieutenant; John Patton Bard, Orderly Sergeant, 
promoted to First Lieutenant; and W. R. Hartshorn (now 
General), formerly First Lieutenant, then Adjutant 

I sought my nephew for a day, but in vain, not knowing 
his regiment The next morning I started to find him. I 
stumbled on his camp, and was greeted with the shout; 
" Bob, here's your Uncle/' The young soldier darted out 
of his shelter-tent, where he was eating hard tack and 
drinking black coffee from a tin cup. " Come, Bob," I 
said, "and take your breakfast with me, for I have some- 
thing better than you have." I took him to the Captain's 
tent After breakfast he accompanied me over the battle- 
field. Near Sharpsburg he said : " Uncle, I can stay with 
you no longer; I can't tell how soon my regiment will 
march ; I want to be on hand when the order is given." 
"Don't you get cold at night? " With a faint smile he an- 
swered: "Yes." "Take my shawl." "Have you any 
money?" "Not much." I divided with him my purse. 
"Good-by, Uncle." "Good-by, Robert" We shook hands 
and parted ; I never saw him again. He took sick on the 
march, died in a hospital, was brought to his native place, 
and buried with military honors. And his name, who gave 
his life to save the Union, among other names of im- 
mortal heroes, is chiselled on a monument of granite, 
which stands on the public square in Carlisle, Pa. 

14 



CHAPTEE X. 

EXPERIENCES IN WILLIAMSPORT, PA.. 

X I EAR the close of the Conference, which was held 
^^J \ this spring, 1862, in York, Pa., brother Samael 
Love, a gentle and Christian spirit of Williamsport, came 
to me and said that he understood that I was to be his 
preacher, told me that there was one thing which greatly 
grieved him, viz., the bitter feud that existed between the 
two Methodist churches of his city ; and he hoped that 
I would do all I could to heal it I promised him that 
I would certainly do so, if I should be appointed to his 
charge. I was appointed to Pine street station in the just- 
mentioned city. My Presiding Elder told me the same 
thing about the feud, and besought my kind offices to re- 
move it A French proverb says: "Religious contention 
is the devil's harvest ; " and I resolved that so far as I 
could accomplish my task Satan should have but a slim 
crop in this field of labor. 

Henry Bo wen was the negro "man of all work" at 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary. He was famous for 
three things, viz., his speech-making, his extraordinary 
use of big-sounding words, and his stuttering. On the 
occasion of the throning and crowning as May Queen of 
Miss Jennie — a sixteen-year-old school girl— daughter 
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of Dr. Mitchell, he said in her praise: "Now, thar's 
Miss Jennie, daf s in de sear an' yaller leaf." He 
also said: "De preacher at Mulb'ry corned on fust; 
he's a mighty fine gemmen, an' hab sich a sraoye face ; de 
t'other preacher at ol' Pine he corned on de nex' Sund'y, 
an' I say to meself, go'deness ! has we got to lis'en to dat 
preacher wid de big b'ard two y'ars; bnt, as soon as he 
'gin to fling hisself, I knowed twar all right !" He was 
married in the Seminary chapel in the presence of a great 
crowd by President Mitchell. The happy groomsman of 
an hour took up his usual collection, passing through the 
company with his hat in hand to receive contributions. 
Dr. M. said: "Henry, it is customary when a collection 
is taken up on an occasion like this to give the money to 
the bride." Henry answered: "She doan know how to 
take ker on't;" and he put it into his own pocket. He 
was called on for a speech, and, i7iter alia, said, in giving 
a graphic account of his love adventures: "Ontil at de 
las', I fishted in de shaller waters ob Lycomin', an' cotched 
dis yer * minny,' " pointing to his blushing bride. 

My wife was in want of a cake-board, and she asked 
some ladies who were calling where she could have one 
made; and they replied that very likely she could get 
Brother Hartman — a clever man and a staunch Methodist 
— to make one for her. A few days afterwards the wife 
of Philip Hoffman — a Methodist of the old type, and a 
man of intelligence and knowledge of theology and of 
the Holy Scriptures — was calling at the parsonage, and 
my wife innocently asked her if she would be kind enough 
to tell her husband to make her a cake-board. There 
was a surprised look on the woman's face, but she replied 
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yery pleasantly that she would do as requested. In due 
time the cake-board was delivered ; but judge of my wife's 
mortification and chagrin when she discovered that 
Brother Hoffman was a bricklayer; that the board had 
been made at his order by another, paid for by himself, 
and presented as a gift to my wife. She had got mixed 
up in the names — had taken Hoffman for Hartman. 

The Presiding Elder said to me, after I had been a 
short while in Williamsport, that he thought it was now 
about time to begin the new program about the feud in 
the churches, and remarked that, as I was the older of 
the two preachers, I had better make the advance by of- 
fering to exchange pulpits with my brother. I said that 
I was ready and would do so without delay. So, on Wed- 
nesday night at prayer-meeting I announced that Brother 
Gotwalt would preach in Pine on next Sunday morning, 
and I in his church at Mulberry. I had an official meet- 
ing after prayer-meeting, and a brother said to me — evi- 
dently in great excitement: "What did you invite that 
fellow to preach here for?" I, laying my hand gently 
on his shoulder, said : " Be calm, brother ; I will * take care 
that the republic receives no harm/ " The exchange of pul- 
pits was consummated, and there was initiated a kindlier 
state of things which grew until the bitter fend between 
the two churches was healed. 

There was a brother in this charge — sincere no doubt 
in his religious views, but full of eccentricity; and, 
among other things, it was in accordance with his creed 
to put a very low estimate on the negro. I itched, though 
averse to controversy, to tackle him on this subject. I 
was at tea at his house, and was giving some account of 
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the remarkable religious fervor of the colored people in 
the South, when my brother exclaimed: "Yes, I believe, 
Brother Spottswood, the negro has after all more heart 
than the white man." I thought this was my chance, and 
I said : " Yes, that is true, and it is upon that very founda- 
tion that I build the glorious future of the negro race, 
for Arthur says in his "Tongue of Fire": 'Give me a 
heart and you give me a man. Heart is the greatest 
thing beneath the sun, the nearest -approach to the gov- 
ernment above ; it is that which sways intellect and all 
things human.'" He saw the drift of things, and — not 
unskilled in dialectics — he began at once to philosophize 
about the formation, shape, etc., of the negro's brain, all 
indicating, as he affirmed, the black man's inferiority to 
his white brother. I told him that I knew nothing about 
-such speculations, but one thing I did know, that 
the black man had more emotion than the white man, 
and upon that broad, deep and firm basis I rested my con- 
fident hope of the negro's glorious future. My antagonist 
struggled hard to get away from the text which he him- 
self had furnished me, but I held liim strictly to it; and 
I think I got the better of the argument This was the 
first and last tilt which I ever had with my queer brother. 
I preached a sermon in Williamsport on the law of 
human kindness. A gentleman called on Monday morn- 
ing, and said that he did not believe the doctrine which I 
had promulgated. I asked the reason. "Because," he 
aaid, "you affirmed that there was nothing that could 
resist the law of human kindness, and that sentiment is 
not true, as I know from my own bitter experience." 
'*But you forget," I remarked, "an important part of my 
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declaration, * except a devilish nature.'" "Well, with 
that addition, I endorse the doctrine; and, now, I will 
tell you what I have never told any one before, the story 
of my life." And, if it was a true story, it was a most sad 
one of kindness tried in .every possible way, and resisted 
with a constancy and stubbornness and ill-temper that 
proved in its worst form a devilish nature. 

In those days I was asthmatic. I suffered dreadfully. 
For nights I could not lie down in bed. I only got a 
little rest by sitting astride a chair with my face to its 
back, resting my arms thereon, and leaning my head on 
them. Mrs. Colonel Woodward gave my wife a recipe, 
and she had the prescription compounded at a drug store, 
came home in haste and gave me a dose, and then another. 
But in her hurry she forgot the proportion of water. I 
was in a short time seized with the most excruciating 
pains. I became limp, the cold perspiration broke out 
all over me, and I fancied I was suffering as a man with 
the cholera — I believed that I was dying. This strange 
attack lasted about fifteen minutes, and I hardly think I 
could have endured it much longer. It routed the asth- 
ma however, and I never had an attack of it afterwards. 
My Presiding Elder shortly after this came to my quar- 
terly meeting, and was my guest On Sunday morning 
he had a dreadful cold with a tight stricture on his lungs, 
and a severe cough. I said to him that I had some medi- 
cine in the house that would help him, I thought. He 
had the Bible in his hand, and was about to lead in 
family worship, when he said: "Well, give me some of 
your medicine." My wife got the bottle, and poured him 
out a dose. He looked at it, and in his funny miinner 
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eaid: " Why, sister what a little drap; that's not gwine 
to do any good; put in another ' supportion.' " She 
warned him that the medicine was powerful, but he in- 
sisted: "Put more in *dat' glass." She, saying, "Well, 
you must take the responsibility ; " poured in an addi- 
tional quantity. Our guest swallowed the medicine — 
making a dreadfully wry face. He read the Holy Scrip- 
tures, and knelt down to pray. I discovered that he cut 
short his prayer, and when I saw him, he was running 
across the long dining-room. He stopped at its farther 
end, doubled himself up, and loudly groaned: " Oh, oh! " 
Always white, he grew whiter, and the sweat broke out 
upon him in profusion. He straightened himself, and 
then doubled himself up again, and deeply gi'oaned : " Oh, 
oh ! " I knew from experience that he was suffering in- 
tensely, and that he could not endure it very long ; but 
the sight was so comical, and the groaning so loud, that I 
could not help laughing. Straightening himself up again, 

with clinched fists, he exclaimed : " Boy, if you laugh " 

but he doubled up again, and there fell upon my ear that 
dreadful roar : " Oh, oh ! " At last the paroxysm passed 
off, and the late sufferer lifting himself to his full height, 
exclaimed seriously: "My Lord, I thought I was going 
to die; I never suffered so much in so short a time in all 
my life before; I am burned up; my whole insides are 
charred." I said, laughingly: "Tom, if I had been in 
your place, and thought that I was going to die, I would 
have stayed upon my knees and kept on praying." 

Rev. T. M. Reese during the rebellion delivered many 
a patriotic speech; and never preached as Presiding El- 
der — no matter what his text was — that he did not bring 
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in the cause of his country. The citizens of Williams- 
port were anxious to have him speak in that city, but he 
said that he must leave for home on Monday ; if, however 
they would assemble early on that morning, he would ad- 
dress them. The arrangement was agreed to, and Bro. Beese 
was my guest An early breakfast was prepared. My 
wife came to me and said : " I have rung the breakfast 
bell several times, but I have heard no sound in Mr. 
Reese's room ; I am afraid something is wrong." I went 
to the* door of his bed-room, knocked, called ; but received 
no answer. I softly opened the door and peeped in. 
There lay my friend on his back ; his mouth was open; his 
eyes were closed; and his face was pallid. I said to my- 
self: "He is dead!" Tremblingly I drew near to his 
bed-side; I spoke to him but he did not answer. I then 
shook him, and he opened his eyes; "stared " at me, and 
gave one of his ringing laughs. " Get up h6re," I said. 
"I won't get up; let me alone; don't disturb my rest" 
"I won't let you alone; you know you havet to make a 
speech this morning." "I am not going to speak; I have 
no speech ; go away, I tell you, and let me alone." I had 
to pull him out of bed. We had prayers, and breakfasted. 
We went to the court-house, and found it filled to its ut- 
most capacity with patriotic and eager citizens. And 
Thomas M. Reese delivered a speech, which contained 
passages of the most genuine and grandest eloquence, that 
called forth round after round of the loudest applause. 
And in consideration of his address replete with the sen- 
timents of patriotism so fitting in the dark hour of our 
country's history, gentlemen presented the orator with a 
check for one hundred dollars. I said of my dear friend : 
"Well done, Marylander!" 
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Upon one occasion there came a car load of rebel pris- 
oners to Williamsport on their way to Elmira, N. Y., and 
my wife passed hurriedly along the cars and inquired of 
the men with their heads out of the windows if there was 
any one on board from Rockingham or Rockbridge Coun- 
ty, Va., — thinking, perhaps, that there might be a son 
of J. Strother Effinger, or some other good Methodist 
friend, of other years, among the captives. If she found 
one she intended to do him any kindness in her power. 
Patriotism does not banish humanity from the heart 
Destruction, to be sure, is the business of war, and when 
the fire devours, the shot and shell devastate certain kinds 
of property of the foe, and the battle destroys human life, 
all that is well — indeed, the quicker and wider the de- 
struction of property and the greater the number of the 
slain, the more the kindness, for this hastens peace ; it is 
cruelty that dallies. But a foe — helpless and a prisoner 
— demands humane treatnicnt. 

After a prolonged and brilliant siege, the surrender, 
July 4th, 1863, of Vicksburg--"The Gibralter of the Miss- 
issippi" — upon Gen. Grant's terms, "unconditional sur- 
render," was the heaviest blow yet dealt the Confederacy, 
and it thrilled our hearts, as all others with delight The 
victory of the Union army at Gettysburg, July 1, 2, 3, 
under Gen. Meade, after three days battle, checking the 
great and well-planned invasion of Pennsylvania by the 
Confederate forces under Gen. Lee, and forcing them back 
across the Potomac, brought us, as well as the whole 
nation, unbounded joy, while we mourned : 



-" Thu day hath made 



Much work for tears in many a hapless mother. 
Whose son* lie scattered on the bleeding grownd;' 
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and we said of Reynold's death, as of the death of every 
soldier, who gave his life to preserve the Union: 

" But to the htirOy when hU sword 

Has toon the battle for the free^ 
Thy Toiee sounds like the prophet's ward; 
And in its hoUow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be.*' 

The District Stewards had added five dollars to the 
Presiding Elder's claim, and our Steward declared that 
he would not pay it. I told him that to refuse was revolu- 
tionary ; nor was this the time to regulate such matters ; 
that must be done at the yearly meeting of the Stewards. 
I urged him to pay the five dollars. The Elder and the 
Steward met at the parsonage on Monday morning; and 
the latter proff'ered the former his quarterly claim — ?mmis 
the five dollars. A sharp controveray at once arose. It 
grew intense and very boisterous. At last the Elder, 
springing to his feet, and swinging^ his long arms above 
the brother's head, exclaimed, angrily : " Keep your five 
dollars ; if you don't pay it, somebody else will," Our 
girl rushed to my wife, and said, in alarm: "0 Mrs. 

Spottswood, Mr. lleese and Judge are afightin' 

out there on the front porch dreadful." The Steward 
paid the five dollars ; and the Elder, whose 

** eyebrow dark and eye of fire 

Showed spirit proud and prompt to ire^' 

when he came into the house, laughed merrily, and 
said : " I wasn't a bit mad; 1 was only a putting on." 

" ' 7Y« an excellent world t?Mt we lif>e in 
To lendj to spend or give in; 
But to borroio, or beg^ or get a man's own^ 
'Tisjust tlie worst world that ever vios known,*' 
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One night about twelve or one o'clock, there was a ring 
at my door bell. I got up, looked out of the window and 
saw a carriage, and a man standing on the door-step. I 
asked him what he wanted, and he told me that some five 
or six miles away in the country, a lady was dying, and I 
was requested to hasten to her bedside. I went I prayed 
for and comforted the dying woman, and gave her , the 
Holy Communion. She died in peace. I did not get 
home till the next morning after breakfast. 

On another night I heard something tramping around 
in my garden, and I thought that the gate had been left 
open, and a cow had got in. On making search, however, I 
found a man standing against the fence under the shadow 
of a tree. I said fiercely to him (I felt in these war 
times that I wanted to hurt somebody): " What are you 
doing here treading down my garden ; come out of this." 
The trespasser said, in a thick voice : " Til tramp down 

the garden of any d d rebel ; come on, I'm not afraid 

of you ; I was in the Mexican war," and the fellow squared 
himself for fight "Why," I said, "I'm not a rebel; 
I'm a loyal man." I discovered from the tone of his 
voice that the man was drunk ; and this toned down my 
temper, and I did not fight I coaxed the stranger off 
my garden onto my porch. He sat down there on a 
bench. I saw in his hand several parcels, and a little 
girl's long comb. Then I judged that the poor man's 
heart was all right, but liquor had turned his head. He 
asked for a drink of water, and I gave it to him. We 
chatted together. I offered to lead him by the open cellar 
dug for a new parsonage, fearing he might fall in and 
hurt ^himself; but he told me proudly that he could 
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take care of himself. At the gate I asked: '^What is 
your name?" He answered with a wink in his eye: "0 
it would'nt do you any good to know that." I met him 
shortly afterwards; he was sober then ; and he passed me 
by with an averted face. 

We had trouble with the builder of our new parsonage. 
He had been for years the sole architect of the town, and 
knew nothing of building but the erection of a square 
house ; he had a penchant for putting things in the wrong 
places, and for dividing up rooms into small boxes. He 
would build and the parsonage committee of women 
would order him to pull down. No wonder he was 
worried, poor man I He was running a partition across 
the dining-room, and thereby constructing a hall from 
the back door to the back stairway — a needless thing- 
making the dining-room one of his boxes. I succeeded 
in preventing that mistake. I went up stairs one day 
and saw that the carpenter was putting up studding to 
make a passage, and to divide the room over the parlor 
into two small rooms — hardly large enough for a bed- 
stead and a chair. " brother H , don*t spoil our 

house that way." He answered : " I'm only building in 
accordance with the plan." "But for mercy sake ! don't 
spoil the house to save the plan ; hold on till I come 
back." I hastened to the ruler of the church, and told 
him what was going on. He came post-haste, and said, 
authoritatively: " Take that studding down ; " and it was 
taken down. So another mistake was prevented. My 
wife looked out of an upper window of the old parsonage, 
and said to me: "They are building that wall (the back 
wall of the kitchen) solid, and there ought to be a win- 
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dow there, and- 1 have a mind to speak to Mr. 



about it*' I said: "If you do, 'you will get a flea in 
your ear/ " But she ventured to do it, thinking that she 
would risk something in a good cause. She was told by 
the builder, for her pains : " I can't build a house with 
all the women in Williamsport bossing it" But my wife 
a few days afterwards had the satisfaction of seeing the 
bricks fly out of the same wall, where the workmen were 
making a hole for the window, which had been ordered 
by the building conunittee. The architect and the car- 
penter quarreled about politics — the one standing in the 
middle of the street, and the other on the top of the 
building — thundering their arguments and ugly names 
at each other. The first-named person left, and we had 
no more trouble. 

I have intimated that Rev. Thomas D. Gotwalt was the 
pastor of Mulberry Street Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He was a brother of a loving Christian spirit, an untiring 
pastor, and in every way "a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed." He had a great thirst for knowledge, and 
came daily to my house to recite Latin. In his beautiful 
religious character the more I saw of him the more I was 
charmed with him. One day, instead of reciting his 
Latin lesson, he told me his religious experience; and I 
said to my wife after he left : " If there is such a thing 
as entire sanctification, brother Grotwalt has it" Shortly 
after this we were dining at Mr. Abram Winegardener's, 
and a note came from sister Gotwalt, saying that her 
husband had taken ill from a cold received in superin- 
tending the new church building going up in his charge, 
and they would not, therefore, be present at dinner (Bro. 
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Gotwalt had rare fitness for church building, and did it 
with a constancy, zeal and success, which were phenom- 
enal.) Pneumonia— that fatal disease— did its work quick- 
ly for the beloved Gotwalt I was called to his bedside 
in the early morning just as the sun was rising in un- 
clouded glory upon the world. Then he died. " Let me 
die the death of the righteous, and let my last end be 
like his." " What is it that sometimes speaks to the soul so 
calmly, so clearly, that its earthly time is short Is it 
the secret instinct of decaying nature or the soul's im- 
pulsive throb as immortality draws on ? Be it what it may 
it rested on his heart — a calm, sweet, prophetic certainty 
that heaven was near — calm as the light of sunset, sweet 
as the bright stillness of autumn." 

" The dead! the sainted dead! why ah<nUd we weep 
At the last change their settled featuree take? 

At the cairn impress of that holy deep 

Which care and sorrow newr more shaU breakJ*^ 

One Saturday soldier after soldier came to the parson- 
age, and got something to eat One told another where 
eatables could be obtained near the depot We had baked 
a large supply of pies, cakes and bread, but these were 
soon exhausted. The neighbors, however, seeing the 
soldiers by twos, threes, and by the dozen, coming to our 
house, ran in with provisions ; and all who came were 
bountifully fed — not, indeed, getting everything they called 
for with the utmost freedom, for instance: " Capt, have 
you any more pie?" I was astonished at the liberty they 
took. " Whaf s to pay here ? " each soldier asked, and 
when I replied "nothing," there was surprise on his part 
The mystery was solved; the soldiers thought that I kept 
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a public house, being misled by a sign between an eating 
house and the parsonage, which sign they concluded be- 
longed to me, and not to Mrs. Beuler. A whole compa- 
ny of New York soldiers had eaten at my board, and were 
filled. When the Capt. understood the state of affairs, 
he marched his company back to the parsonage. " Halt" 
"Front Face." " Right Dress." "Present arms." "Three 
cheers, and a tiger for the loyal Methodist preacher." 
And the boys gave them with a will. The Capt apol- 
ogized in a gentlemanly way. 

All men were not ])atriotic, as I saw during the draft. 
Many a man said, with the apostle Paul : " Yet of my- 
self T will not glory, but in mine infirmities." Lung 
trouble, heart-disease, a blind eye, the tooth that bit off 
the cartridge gone, the finger off that pulled the trigger, 
or any other infirmity that exempted from military duty, 
was cause for glorying. 

The donation visit to the preacher was the fashion of 
the times. It was published in the public papers and 
announced by some friend from the pulpit, and the peo- 
ple were exhorted to attend and give — even the smallest 
sum, if they could not give more. An old tin can was 
placed in the hall for money and baskets for dry goods, 
groceries, etc. Everybody came, and the parsonage was 
given up — parlor, family room, bed-rooms, all to the 
crowd. And the crowd could not always be controlled. 
They played "Copenhagen," and other rough plays. It 
gave the house- wife trouble to put things in order again 
after the gathering. "Pap," asked a preacher's little 
son, " may I sit up to ' the darriation ' to-night?" The boy 
was mistaken in the word, but a preacher's wife said that 
Charley after all was not very, far wrong. 
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^^ Father " Coleman was a holy Ohristiaiiy an earnest 
preacher and an eccentric man. There had been a long 
drouth, and he prayed publicly for rain; and, in conclud- 
ing his prayer, he said: "And now, Lord! if thou dost 
not intend to send us rain, why didst thou put us up to 
pray for it? " The rain came without delay. At another 
time a brother in Love Feast commenced, as he had often 
done before: "I have done many things that I ought not 
have done, and I have left undone those things that I 
ought to have done." The old preacher exclaimed, in 
his short, quick, abrupt way: "Don't do it again^ brother, 
don't do it again." The brother was non-plussed« 

There was a change, and preachers were no longer ex- 
empt from military service. Rev. J. W. Olewine was 
drafted, and with his hair cropped short, a la militaire^ 
clad in blue, and wearing the army cap, he became a sol- 
dier of the Union. He applied to "Uncle Abe" for a 
discharge, and while he waited at our house for a reply 
(it came in the shape of an order from the Secretary of 
War for a furlough until called for), he entertained us 
with graphic descriptions of his soldier life — the march, 
the bivouac, the advance, the battle, the retreat^ eta; and 
we had a merry time. 

I, myself, had been many times in the wheel ; the sup- 
, ply of men was now nearly exhausted, and I felt pretty 
sure that I could no longer escape. I was very serious, 
I could not hire a substitute, for I had no money; if 
drafted, I must shoulder my musket and go to war. In 
this spirit I went to my wife. I had frequently spoken 
to her before, and she invariably treated the whole mat- 
ter as a joke. This time I said to her: "This is a serious 
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matter; I want no jesting; I want you to talk seriously. 
Ma, did you ever think what you would do if I should be 
drafted into the army?" She answered, with a rueful 
face: "Well, pa, if you are drafted, before you go there 
is one thing you must do, and that is you must get me a 
new set of pocket handkerchiefs (taking from her pocket 
a tattered article and slipping her fingers through its 
holes, she put them to her eyes), for I would not be seen 
crying at the depot in a handkerchief like this for the 
world." (She knew that I would not pass the ordeal of 
a medical examination.) We laughed, and I never spoke 
to her again about going to war. 

We held an imprmnptu Love Feast in a private family 
of Williamsport. It was on the occasion of a tea party 
at Mr. Leib's. Our host told in a glee about his court- 
ship and marriage; and, then, bethinking himself, he 
said: "Now, gentlemen, I've given you my love experi- 
ence, and you must give yours." Rev. T. M. R. said 
lightly: "By perseverance I succeeded;" Rev. Dr. T. M. 
majestically in his measured manner: "She drew me, and 
I followed on;" and I ruefully: "I was a stranger, and 
she took me in." Just then I heard a sotto voice, saying 
merrily: "And I don't know what would have become of 
you if I hadn't done so." I looked, and discovered that 
the sound came from the very girl who had taken me in. 

The war brought us, as it brought others living on 
salaries, hard times from high prices. Some flourished, 
made money and lived high. Lumber brought great 
prices, and there was luxurious living in Williamsport, 
and a continual round of parties; but "our basket and 
store '' was never so scant I spent in living the three 

15 
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hundred dollars which I had saved in Clearfield and Cnr- 
wensville station. 

One evening I had a wedding on hand, and I promised 
my wife a beefsteak for supper. While she waited for 
my return, Rev. Mr. Swanger, a genial brother and a good 
preacher then in charge of Ralston Station, a short dis- 
tance from Williamsport, now deceased — who was our 
frequent guest, came in. Understanding the war-time 
situation and exactly familiar, with the state of affairs at* 
the parsonage, he was invited by my wife to stay for supper. 
My return was long anxiously awaited, till finally despair- 
ing of my appearance with the beefsteak, my wife, children 
and the preacher sat down to a supper of bread, fried po- 
tatoes and tea ; and they had a merry time. I entered while 
they sat at the table, was pleasantly berated for not bring- 
ing the beefsteak; but I explained that I had been pre- 
vailed upon to tarry for supper after the marriage. I 
confess as I looked upon our own scanty table, I was sorry 
that our guest, my wife and children had not had as good 
a meal as I had eaten. The wedding fee was five dollars, 
and in the early morning of the next day I bought in 
market a splendid beefsteak and other things; and brother 
Swanger enjoyed with us a generous breakfast. 

The time came when our clothes began to wear out, 
and the question was, how shall we replace thepfi ? On 
the garret there was a barrel, in which clothing left from 
better days was stowed away; to this my wife resorted, 
calling it her "enchanted barrel; " and out of it came in 
a most mysterious manner clothing for herself and chil- 
dren. I asked her one day, laughing, if she could not 
get me a pair of pants out of that barrel; but she shook 
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her head, and said: ^'I am not equal to that task." She 
had laid aside a set of shirts to give to any beggar that 
came along, but these old shirts were brought out and 
mended, and I gave them a second wearing. But alas! 
in the fourth year of the war the "enchanted barrel" 
was empty; there was no set of half- worn shirts to fall 
back upon. One evening my wife opened the bureau- 
drawer, where lay my so often-mended shirts — so tender 
now that they would scarcely hold the stitches — her eyes 
filled with tears, and she thought: why is it that the Lord 
does not give pa better shirts when there is , (re- 
membering a rich, ungodly neighbor,) who is always dress- 
ed in the best? She shut the drawer with a bang, and 
going to the sewing machine, she made the wheel spin 
around with a rapidity unknown before to that wheel. 
Our Heayenly Father neyer tries us aboye that which 
we are able to bear; my wife had reached the point be- 
yond which she could bear no more; and the next step 
would have been rebellion against the Almighty. 

A lovely woman in my congregation, Mrs. George Sny- 
der, came the next evening to the parsonage in company 
with her husband, bringing with her a present of muslin 
and linen — the best in the market — for a set of shirts for 
me. Several years afterwards meeting my wife at camp- 
meeting, the story of the old shirts and the banging of 
the drawer was told, and how much more welcome than 
she knew was the gift of her muslin and linen on that 
memorable evening. Mrs. S. had also a little story to 
tell about that same muslin and linen. She had laid 
aside money to buy a handsome comb, but each time that 
she attempted to spend it for that purpose, her heart 
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smote her — she could not tell why; she felt that she must 
not spend that money for the comb ; it was impressed on 
her mind that she ought to invest in material for shirts 
for her pastor; and she had no rest until she went with 
her husband, bought and brought the muslin and linen 
to our house. And the two ladies with tears in their eyes 
laughed over their mutual confession. 

" Ood moves in a myaterums way, 
His wonders to performP 

The parsonage was finished and now it must be fur- 
nished. For this purpose the ladies got up an entertain- 
ment in its rooms as yet unoccupied. There was in the 
city a camp of convalescent soldiers; tickets were sold to 
them, and they were told that the house from whence 
our flag floated on Pine street near the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church was the place of the entertainment A flag 
was obtained, but it was found that it had only thirteen 
stars, and that flag was not then considered the flag of 
the Union. It had been brought to the parsonage by a 
member of our church. My wife innocently pointed out 
to him the fact of its having only thirteen stars, saying 
that it would not answer our purpose. He grew excited, 
and said that that was the flag that would go out My 
wife urged that it would be an insult to our soldiers — to 
whom tickets had been sold — and that they would do 
right if they mobbed the house. She added that she 
would sew more stars on the flag, but the angry brother 
told her that she should do no such thing; that he had 
seen many flags that had on them no stars at all. He 
gave her to understand again that he would do as he 
pleased; he would put that flag out; and he jerked it out 
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of her hand. She then grew indignant, and said : " Take 
your old flag; I, for one, will not work under such a flag; 
I will not tell my boy not to rotten-egg it, but, if he 
choees to do so, I shall not tell him to stop." The brother 
took the flag away. My wife went into the old parson- 
age, where I soon afterwards found her in great distress 
on account of "the late unpleasantness." I soothed her 
with the information that the official brethren were amused 
and glad, for they said that they would have been com- 
pelled to fight the same battle, if she had not fought it 
single-handed and alone. The affair was noised abroad 
throughout the city, and a gentleman — not a member of 
our church — sent my wife a beautiful flag, with his com- 
pliments, saying: "I did not intend to come to the en- 
tertainment, but now 1 will patronize it" The silken 
flag with its thirty-four stars was proudly flung to the 

breeze. 

'* FoTt/ner float that standard sheet ! 

Where breathes the foe hut falls before us, 
With freedom's soil beneath our feet, 
And freedom's banner streaming o*er us.'* 

We mourned our dead and missing soldier boys. Brother 
Miles, my wife's class-leader, came home from the army 
to die, leaving his wife a widow and his two boys to be 
educated in the Soldiers' Orphan School. He was a pa- 
triot, and Horace said of the lover of his country : 

Dulee et decorum est pro patria mori; 
and he was a Christian, and Paul said of the believer: 
To die is gain. 

John Levan, the noble son of one of our church mem- 
bers, was reported among the missing. A young lady 
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composed a tender and touching little poem entitled 
"Missing," and another set it to simple sweet music; and 
the two school girls sang the song frequently in social 
circles; and we all wept The interest of the poem cul- 
minated in the last stanza, in which the mother said: 

" I know that in the heavenly mansions, 
'Mid robes of spotless white, 
The recording angel never 
' Missing * 'gainst his name shall write." 



CHAPTER XL 



LIFE IK LBWISBURG, PA. 



C"^A T the Conference held at Danville, 1865, 1 was 
CTvV appointed to Lewisburg station. 
"^^ ^*^ During my stay in Williamsport, brother 
Bendel, a member of my charge, and an experienced pilot 
of rafts on the river, often said to me, playfully: "Bro. 
Spottswood, when you leave here, if you go down stream, 
I will move you on a raft ; " and what was jestingly spoken 
became a fact Just as we were packed up and were 
ready to leave, the great Susquehanna flood of '65 was 
upon us, and my successor. Rev. Samuel W. Price, reached 
Williamsport on the last train which crossed, at great 
risk, the bridge immediately before the angry waters 
swept it away. There we were without any means of 
communication, either by mail, telegraph or rail between 
Williamsport and Lewisburg. Here was a dilemma: 
my household goods packed in boxes, my successor on 
the ground, and no means of reaching my new charge. 
Our goods were stored in the basement of the church to 
make room for brother Price in the parsonage, while we 
found entertainment in brother Troxell's kind family. 
On Sunday night after service brother Bendel came to 
me in church, and laughingly told me that he was now 
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ready to fulfill his promise and move me, if I said so, 
"bag and baggage" next day on a splendid raft with a 
cabin on board and a nice gang of men. I agreed. We 
started on the morrow at noon. It was a beautiful day, 
the skies above were cloudless, the waters glistened in the 
sumbeams, and the fields, on either shore of the river, 
were green with the tender grass and grain of early spring. 
The raft was tied up at Montgomery station, and, going 
ashore, we spent a night at a raftsman's tavern. In the 
early morning brother Bendel paid my tavern bill, for he 
said that he was going to move me once without any cost 
to myself. We started again on our unique voyage. We 
were nearing a shoot, when a boy on the raft peeped into 
the cabin, and, gruming all over his face, said to my wife: 
" You'll be scared ; " and scared she was, for the next mo- 
ment the raft was creaking and plunging in the narrow 
shoot, while the water gushed up between the large tim- 
bers; and then we were calmly floating down the river 
again. A short time afterwards we were taken ofl" the 
raft, and rowed to the Lewisburg shore in a skifl"; and it 
was not long till the astonished people learned that their 
new Treacher with his family was among them. Then 
came the question: "How did you get here?" We 
laughingly answered : " We dropt down from above." 

W^e stopped at brother David Ginter's, and received 
a hearty welcome, though we came so unexpectedly. 

Our goods, landed from the raft on the river bank just 
below the town, were hauled at once to the parsonage, 
and we soon took possession of the premises ourselves. 

Richmond, Va., fell April 2d, 1865, and Gen. Lee sur- 
rendered at Appomattox, April 9th. The segis and starry 
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ensigns of the Republic were everywhere dominant, trans- 
ports of joy filled the land, and a nation's laurels crowned 
the head of Gen. Grant, the conqueror of peace. 

** Peace / and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shakes the skie« ! 
But beautiful as the songs of the immortals, 
The 7u>ly melodies of love arise" 

But how soon was the nation plunged from the very 
height of joy to the profoundest depth of grief. On the 
night of the 14th of April, 1865, John Wilkes Booth, a 
young actor, shot President Lincoln' in Ford's theatre. 

On Saturday morning basket in hand, I went to pur- 
chase my marketing, and I heard the dreadful news of 
the President's death. Without a purchase I hastened 
home, and said to my wife: "What do you think, ma, 
they have killed ^TJncle Abe!'" She answered: "Oh, 
pa^" and our tears fell with the tears of the nation. A 
fellow, in his shop among his fellow workmen, said : " The 
man who shot old Abe did right, and if I could find bim 
I would give him a quarter of a dollar." He found that 
he had made a mistake ; he tried to escape, but the bridge 
was gone; he entered a boat; he was followed; and he 
was brought back to town. The populace were madden- 
ed, crowded around him in front of a hotel, and cried 
loudly: "Hang him, hang him! " He protested his loy- 
alty, saying that he was a good patriot, but the people 
did not believe him. I greatly feared for the fellow, and 
stood on the outskirts of the raging crowd, hoping, if vio- 
lence were attempted, that I might possibly do something 
to prevent it. The neck of the wretch was only saved 
when the sheriff had him lodged in the county jail. 
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On Sunday morning " from every pulpit in the land 
came the Yoice of lamentation over the national loss, and 
of eulogy to the virtues of the good President, who had 
been so cruelly murdered; " and the pulpit of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church of Lewisburg was not an excep- 
tion. 

On the 19th at my suggestion, when funeral services 
and ceremonies were in progress in Washington City, 
similar ceremonies were observed in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church — in which all the other churches of the 
town with their pastors took part; and never before did 
I see our own beautiful, pathetic service for the dead, as 
it was feelingly read, produce such tender emotions and 
so many tears. 

" Uncle Peter," of Lewisburg, was a wag even down to 
old age, and '^Sister Lavinia," of German blood, was a 
pious member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
"Uncle Peter" had a habit of questionable propriety, 
viz., when called upon to pray, he would call on some one 
else to officiate in his stead ; and thus shirk his religious 
duty. "Sister Lavinia" once said to him: "'Uncle 
Peter,' vy do you alvays ask some one else to bray ? " The 
facetious brother answered, laughingly : " What's the use 
of my barking when I have dogs to bark for me?" The 
sister thought to herself that she would remember this, and 
she did. So the next time that "Uncle Peter" was 
called upon in prayer-meeting to pray, and, to shirk his 
duty as usual, said: "Sister Lavinia, pray;" — she spoke 
out clearly and distinctly in meeting so that everybody 
heard her : " Bark yourself." 

When we took possession of the parsonage here, we 
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found a trunk in the attic. We supposed that it belonged 
to my predecessor, Rev. D. C. John. He visited Lewisburg 
during the summer, aud called on us ; and in the course 
of conversation I directed his attention to the trunk which 
he had left on the garret He eschewed all knowledge 
of the trunk, but said that, perhaps, Mrs. John had left 
and forgotten it We proposed an investigation, and we 
went to the attic together. We found that the trunk had 
been broken open by prying loose its hasp. Inside we 
found a lad/s shoe-last, a paper of bird sand, a new tele- 
graphic instrument, with a gentleman's clothes. Brother 
John at once said that the trunk was not his. The ques- 
tions then were : To whom does it belong? How did it 
get here ? Who broke it open ? In searching farther a 
letter was found which gave a clew. By telegraphing 
and writing I found the person addressed in that letter, 
and I wrote to him, asking him if, at any time, he had 
lost a trunk ; and, if so, to describe it and its contents. 
He answered that he had lost mysteriously more than a 
year ago a trunk, and that he had failed to find it He 
described the trunk on our attic exactly with all its con- 
tents, with the exception of some articles not found there- 
in. I was satisfied that I had found the owner of the 
trunk, and I forwarded it to him ; he acknowledged its 
receipt; but he said that certain articles of female apparel 
were missing, and this, with the other fact that his clothes 
were left, showed, he thought, that the thief must have 
been a woman. But how did the trunk get to the par- 
sonage. The only solution of the mystery was that it 
was put off the cars with brother John's goods, brought 
with them to the house, carried in without his knowledge. 
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left in the study — and carried by some person unknown 
to the attic. There it had remained untouched during 
all his pastorate ; but, in the interval of his leaving and 
my coming, some one had discovered it, broken it open 
with a poker, and purloined the lady's dresses. 

My successor in Williamsport, Rev. Samuel W. Price, 
died in that city on Monday, January 8th, 1866. I wrote 
his memoii. The Holy Ghost had mustered him into 
that army, — 

*' Along whose front no sabres shine, 

No blood-red pennons wave; 
Its banner bears the single line, 
* Our duty is to save.' " 

He made full proof of his ministry. His death was 
glorious. 

** Not in the fiery hurricane of strife, 
'Mid slaughtered legions he resigned his life ; 
But peaceful as the twilight's parting ray, 
His spirit vanished from its home of clay, 
And left in kindred souls such power imprest, 
They seemed with him to enter into rest." 

A Christian lady of culture, when the telegraph flashed 
the news of his death, exclaimed : " Well, Mr. Price was 
my beau-ideal of a Christian gentleman ; " and a youth- 
ful maiden, fre^h from the death scene, bemoaned: "Just 
to think what we have lost." Many others wept. 

** To live in hearts we leave behind. 
Is not to die." 

The Conference this spring, 1866, was held in Wil- 
liamsport. The sweet-tempered, the gentle-hearted 
Bishop Thomson — chaste in style and eloquent in speech 
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— was the President of the Conference. He made a most 
pleasing impression upon us by his genial manner, and 
by his public addresses he carried away the conmiunity 
in general. I remember some things he said in these ad- 
dresses, particularly this, as something out of the or- 
dinary course : " Brethren, take the very first good chance 
you have to die." 

The inimitable John Anderson delivered a character- 
istic temperance address. It provoked laughter by its 
humor from beginning to ending. "Give us, brother 
Anderson, the Gettysburg story." He answered : " no, 
I won't do that." The call was made again and again — 
more emphatically each time — and at last the speaker 
yielded, and said, here is the story: "As the preacher of 
the circuit, I had recently arrived in Gettysburg. I went 
to the court-house to hear a certain trial, and I was in- 
vited to a seat within the bar. Hon. Thaddeus Stevens 
glanced around and saw me seated there; and plucking 
the coat-sleeve of a fellow lawyer, he asked, nodding to- 
wards me: "Who is that man?" He was answered: 
"That? Why, that is the new Methodist preacher." 
The " Great Commoner" gave me a scrutinizing glance, 

and said, in a suppressed tone: "My , can that man 

get sober enough on Saturday evening to preach on Sun- 
day morning?" The appearance of brother John, es- 
pecially his very red face, indicated a drinking man. 

The Bishop appointed me at this Conference Presiding 
Elder of the Bellefonte district 



CHAPTER XII. 

BBYEBIES OF AK EX-PRESIDING ELDER. 

u UST after my appointment our wee girl was siBen 
(^ standing at the window in Lewisburg, and crying 
bitterly. Miss Mary Grier asked her: " What is the mat- 
ter with you, Annie?'* The little one answered: "O 
pa's been made a Presiding Elder, and I want a pair of 
new shoes, and I don't know where the money's to come 
from to buy them!" Poor child! she had had a bitter 
experience of the pinching war times, and in her childish 
fancy going back to live in Williamsport meant nothing 
but privation. 

I resolved to live in Williamsport which was on the 
border of my District, for the sake of the advantage of 
our Seminary located there. I hunted for days all over 
the city for a house, but without success. At last Mr. 
Potter told me that he was negotiating for a lot on which 
there were two residences; and if he bought the premises, 
he would let me have one of the houses. He bought the 
lot, and I rented from him a cozy, square little weather- 
boarded house on Hepburn street. We named it "the 
bird box," and in it with our own three nestlings and 
another young bird — one of Gen. Patton's boys of Cur- 
wensville, we, free from pastoral care, and not troubled 
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about such questions as these in connection with a par- 
sonage,— Who hacked this? Who sawed that? Who 
broke this thing ? Who soiled, tore, or smashed that ? — we 
spent some of the happiest years of our ministerial life. 

As I knew, of course, that I could not attend all my 
Quarterly Meetings, I formed a plan, presented it to 
preachers and people, and it was willingly accepted by 
both. The plan was this, to attend on each charge, each 
year, two Quarterly Meetings only, not to be responsible 
for the other two meetings, and to do all the preaching. 
This plan I fully carried out, never uniting two charges, 
though only a few miles apart This saved me much 
travel on the Sabbath day, and gave me a chance to make 
an impression, for if I failed on Saturday, I had another 
opportunity at Love Feast on Sunday morning; if I failed 
then, another in my sermon ; and if I failed in that, an- 
other at the Holy Communion, I would have been " a 
poor stick," indeed, if I did not improve one of these 
chances "in striking fire." This plan worked satisfac- 
torily all around. 

One Sunday morning in my absence, a ragged negro 
man came to our back door begging for a pair of pants. 
He excited my wife's sympathy. Going to the closet, she 
took down a pair of what she supposed were old pants ; 
a pair of new suspenders caused her to pause a moment 
debating the question, whether or not she should remove 
them. She said, however, to herself: "Poor nigger! he 
don't often have a new pair of suspenders, and I'll let 
them go also." She thought that the negro looked sur- 
prised, and he hesitated before taking her gift When I 
returned home, I went to dress myself in my best suit, 
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but my best pants were not to be found. Going to the 
head of the stairs, I called down to my wife: " Ma, what 
has become of my Sunday pants?" She, poor soul! 
realized in a moment what she had done. She had 
given away my best new pants and suspenders, which I 
had left at home, thinking them too good to knock around 
with on the rough parts of my District ! She laughs over 
it now, but says that she was awfully scared then. 

I was engaged for the sacramental sermon at a camp- 
meeting on Half Moon circuit There was on Tuesday 
morning an experience meeting at the stand — previous to 
the sermon. The meeting was interesting from the be- 
ginning until it became a full tide of glorious emotion. 
I, alone in the preachers' tent, was walking up and down 
conning my sermon. Suddenly I thought my sermon 
would not do ; it was not in the spirit of the meeting so 
joyous on the outside ; it would check, if it did not ex- 
tinguish the holy fire; and this would be unwise, for the 
sermon, if possible, ought to feed the flame and cause it 
to bum brighter and hotter. But my ambition put in. 
its plea that the sermon, which I was rehearsing to my- 
self, I had prepared with great care for this very occa- 
sion, and was the best one that I had at my command; 
that to attempt to preach another would militate against 
my reputation as a preacher, if I had any. I said to my- 
self that I would preach this sermon studied for the hour, 
and now at my tongue's end. But the shouts of glory 
without staggered my purpose. Reason showed my folly; 
and the Holy Ghost spoke to my conscience, and said: 
'Servant of God, thou art here not to seek * honor from 
men, but to * preach the word ; be instant in season.' " 
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Reason and the Divine Spirit prevailed. I pnt away, as 
I fancied it, my great sermon, hurriedly selected a sim- 
ple one, uttered it from the heart, " and my speech and my 
preaching was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and of power." Mem- 
ory loves now to travel backward to that hour and dwell 
once more amid its hallowed scenes. 

**Men may rue on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things^ 

" Katy " — a pet name given by my children to my former 
colleague, Kev. S. Creighton — said to me that, when I 
w^ent to Caledonia circuit, he would go with me to take 
care of me in that wild region. The time came, and he 
accompanied me. Old brother Chandler — a local preacher 
— who had charge of the circuit, was to meet us at a cer- 
tain point on the railroad, and take us to the place of his 
meeting. It was raining hard when we came within 
three miles of the designated place; we found the old 
brother there awaiting us ; he told us to jump off, and we 
had just time to do so; then he told us that he thought 
it would be better to remain in that neighborhood all 
night, and start in the morning for the quarterly meeting, 
when it would likely be clear. The preacher took us to 
a brother's house to tarry for the night. He said : "Now, 
we must have preaching to-night." I said, in surprise : 
"Preaching to-night! why the rain is coming down in 
torrents." "0 thafs nothing; our people don't mind 
the rain." " But how," I asked, "will you give notice of 
the meeting ? " He replied : "Easily enough ; we'll just 
send word to the school, and the children will announce 
it when they get home." " Very well," I continued — for 

16 
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I was not in favor of the project — "do as you please; but 
remember you must do the preaching." He did not de- 
mur more than a modest man would, and I thought that 
he had the fire of preaching in his heart, and wanted to 
let it blaze out The appointment was made. The time 
came to go to the school-house. I repeated to the old 
brother that he must do the preaching, and he did not 
object When we arrived at the school-house, brother 
Chandler was not with us. Brother Creighton took a 
seat behind a desk in the back part of the school-house. 
I took a chair on the little platform behind the teacher's 
desk, and awaited the coming of the preacher for the 
evening. At last his round, smoothly-shaven face with 
a pleasant smile made its appearance in the door- way. I 
motioned him to come to the stand, but he shook his head, 
passed on, and seated himself beside my traveling com- 
panion behind another desk. I nodded to him earnestly, 
but he shook his head earnestly. Not to be beaten out, 
I arose and went to liini, and said: "Why, brother, the 
perfect understanding was tliat you were to do the preach- 
ing to-night" Then, lo ! the old local preacher became 
most decided, emphatic and firm, saying: "0 my! my I 
no, no; I wouldn't think of such a thing; the idea of 
me preaching when the Elder was present! the people 
would never forgive me ; no, no, I couldn't think of such 
a thing." I saw that there would be a scene in meeting 
if I continued to urge the case, for my friend S. C. could 
not have controlled his laughter, nor, in fact, any of us. 
So I stepped back to the platform and preached. Brother 
Creighton said, when it was all over: "You spoke at 
short notice to-night a very nice little piece." I said to 
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the old local preacher: "You old fox you, you caught 
me this time, but you'll never catch me again." The 
next morning was a lovely day — bright and clear — and 
we started, bound for the quarterly meeting. We traveled 
in a borrowed buggy drawn by " Perk " — a horse who 
"interfered" with the corks of his hind shoes. To protect 
his shins he wore a pair of bona fide boot-legs, but even 
through them he hurt himself; and then he looked as 
though he was about to kick everything to pieces. He 
did not kick, however; a splendid traveler, and used to 
the narrow road built on the sides of the steep hills reach- 
ing in many places to the very water's edge, he bore us 
splendidly on our way. The old Methodist, at whose house 
we had spent the night, and who had not been in the neigh- 
borhood where the quarterly meeting was to be held for 
twenty years, concluded to go with us. In good time we 
reached the place. The meeting between the old brother 
and his brethren and sisters of former years, was a glad 
one. The Love Feast on Sunday morning was a jubilee. 
The sermon was " a feast of fat things." At its begin- 
ning I asked the question : " Do you know how a sinner 
can be saved ? " Old broihor Sheffer, the visitor, said : 
" I can answer that question, brother." Looking at him, 
I said : " Here is an old brother who says that he can an- 
swer my question, and I suppose that he means that he 
can answer it from his own experience." He answered : 
" Yes, glory to God, I can answer that question from my 
own blessed experience." Encouraged by me, the dear 
old saint kept up with me a running conversation through 
all my sermon. Brother Creighton said, after the meet- 
ing was over : " Well, that was the first time in my life 
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that I ever heard the Gospel preached after the manner 
of the dialogue." I said then of that quarterly meeting 
among a simple-hearted, religious people in their plain, 
country school-house: "Lord, it is good for us to be 
here ; " and now, after the lapse of many years, as a pre- 
cious relic of the past, it is still fondly kept by me in the 
store-house of memory. 

"All things to all men in the hopes of winning some."^ 
I preached once in the spirit of these divine words in com- 
mon parlance to a plain rustic congregation, and the ser- 
mon gave satisfaction to my hearers; but an educated 
man — a stranger in the neighborhood — hap})ened to be 
present; he was displeased, for my sermon wounded his 
refined taste, and he said to the preacher of the circuit: 
" That Presiding Elder of yours is a very illiterate man, 
is he not?" I paid the penalty of my abandon in the 
pulpit 

It was the custom on the circuits on the outskirts of 
my District to depend largely on the public collections for 
the support of the preachers, 1 have known as much as 
twenty-five dollars to be thrown into the hat by one gen- 
tleman for that purpose — and he not a member of the 
church. At a quarterly meeting on Sinnemahoning cir- 
cuit the preacher in charge said to me : " Now, get us a 
good collection on Sunday morning." I did my very best 
at begging, and in the midst of it I said : " I don't ask 
others to do what I'm unwilling to do myself; and I'll 
give two dollars in aid of this collection for the preachers." 
We went home, and after dinner, as the preachers were 
counting their money, I pulled out my purse, and said : 
**Here, brethren, is the amount I agreed to give." They 
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answered : "0 no, we'll not take thdt" But I said : " You 
must take it, for I promised it in good faith, and it must 
be counted in your collection ; " and against their earnest 
protest I forced it upon them. I discovered in the morn- 
ing service that brother Sheffer — a local preacher — was a 
genial fellow, had an open purse, and was very efficient 
in helping on the collection; so I resolved to commit to 
his management the second collection in the afternoon, 
not intending to say one word myself. He took the man- 
agement He managed admirably. He said that the 
collection lacked so much of what was needed, and that 
he would give an additional two dollars to make up the 
amount And then he said: "0, by the way, the Elder 
said this morning that he would give two dollars, but he 
didn't do it" I at once sprang to my feet and said : " I 
didn't intend to say a word, but when such a charge as 
the brother has made is preferred publicly against me, I 
wish it to be distinctly understood that I stand upon the 
defensive." Then I turned upon my accuser and re- 
marked : " You said, sir, that I did not pay what I prom- 
ised to pay this morning, and I wish to tell you, sir, and 
this congregation also, that I did pay it" '* Well," he 
said, "I didn't see you throw it into the hat anyhow." 
I answered him: "But I paid it, nevertheless." Then 
I called upon the preachers, and they testified to the 
truth of my statement I thought afterwards that it was 
fortunate for me that I had resisted the objection of the 
preachers, and paid my money. I had learned the les- 
son, and was warned by it: 

** 0, wTuit a tangled web we toeaw 
When first v>e practice to deceive" 
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All this was done merrily, and the collection reached 
the required amount 

At one of my conventions the subiect of camp-meetings 
was discussed. It was found that these meetings of 
Methodism so successful and precious in the past — had 
goue into universal disuse in our region. We ascertained, 
however, that the spirit of these meetings in the tented 
grove still lingered in the hearts of the people ; but one 
chief cause of their neglect was that only a few of our 
members took tents, and with no public places of enter- 
tainment for the crowds who came, their tents were over- 
run with friends and strangers; and the burden was op- 
pressive in cost, and in " the wear and tear," especially of 
the females. " Let us hold," we said, " a camp-meeting 
on a different plan; each family take only a sleeping 
tent; and have public boarding tents." The plan was 
novel, but it was adopted ; even the preachers agreeing in 
order to help it along to have their own sleeping tents, 
and with the people to pay their own boarding. This 
was the origin of the Wayne Station camp-meeting, which 
started others elsewhere on the same plan. Our camp- 
meeting created opposition on the part of some of the 
preachers outside of my District, who had been used to 
the custom of boarding around ; but now, like all others, 
were expected to pay their own way. I said to one severe 
complainant: " The preachers of my District had a right, 
if they saw fit, to make this arrangement; and you and 
others are here without an invitation ; and besides, through 
the kindness of our people and the generosity of our of- 
ficial brethren, we have in the teeth of our plan provided 
free sleeping accommodations for visiting preachers 
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which have been more than enough up to date for all who 
have as yet come; and I have also tickets in my pocket 
which I have failed to distribute gratuitously to such 
brethren, though I have tried hard to do so." What 
stem opposition does any innovation on some long-es- 
tablished custom produce. 

I had a preacher on my own District who had the rep- 
utation of being very eloquent, and although I had never 
heard him myself, I concluded to give him a chance on 
Sunday afternoon, but, from some cause or another, he 
failed — perhaps, the fact that, while he was preaching, 
his false teeth flew out of his mouth on the Bible board, 
was that cause. 

I myself felt all the time at this camp-meeting that I 
was very near to heaven. I remember a sister said some- 
thing to me as I stood up in the stand, and as soon as 
she uttered it she thought, likely, that she had wounded 
my feelings (it was calculated to wound them); and in 
the next breath she apologized. " * None of these things 
move me,' sister; no one can say or do anything that 
would hurt me now, for I have gained a lofty summit 
where such things cannot reach me." 

Brother Getchy blew the horn. He was not on time 
one day. I went after him, found him shouting in a 
meeting, forgetful of time altogether ; and brought him 
to the stand, shouting all the way from the head of the 
ground. He put the horn to his lips to blow it, but took 
it away to shout "glory." He went through the same 
action again and again; at last he handed the horn to me, 
saying: "0, I can't blow it; you blow it" I blew it, 
while brother Getchy shouted more lustily than ever, 
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*' glory, glory, glory!** He was answered by similar 
shouts from altar and stand. 

One day I was sitting in front of our tent, leaning 
against the side of the preachers' stand. I heard the 
sound of something crashing through the limbs of a tree, 
and I quickly turned my head to see its cause. At that 
instant the heavy metal bell fell, just grazing my shoulder. 
The wind had swayed the tree enough to allow the axle 
of the bell, which rested, one end on the preachers' stand 
and the other on the tree itself, to escape from its sock- 
ets, and fall with a weight sufficient to embed it many 
inches in the ground. That slight turn of my head 
doubtless saved my life. " For he giveth his angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways." ^ 

The last night of the meeting was a scene which can 
never fade from the memory of anyone who witnessed it 
It was a rainy night, and many in view of the rain had 
gone home, leaving vacant tents. We tore out a number 
of partitions and made a commodious room for meeting. 
The meeting went on w4th a strange fervor till the morn- 
ing came. Bressler Herr, of Salona — that brother who 
shouted when God converted his soul, shouted all through 
his religious life, shouted on his death-bed, and is now 
shouting where the revelator said : " And I heard a voice 
from heaven, as the voice of many waters, and as the 
voice of great thunder," — Bressler Herr shouted at that 
meeting — shouted till he was exhausted, saying: "0 but 
this shatters me." Then he took breath, rested, shouted 
once more ; and went out frequently to get the fresh air, and 
came back with his strong lungs filled with it ; and com- 
menced to shout again exactly where he had left off. If 
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«ver " the color line " was destroyed, it was destroyed at 
that memorable meeting, of which it could be said: 
" There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is neither bond 
nor free, there is neither male nor female ; for ye are all 
one in Christ Jesus." I saw an athletic black man locked 
closely in the loving embrace of a white Methodist preach- 
er. At the conclusion of the camp- meeting we helgl a 
•council, and agreed to hold another meeting on the same 
ground, provided T. M. Quiggle, Esq., — to whom it be- 
longed — would grant us its use. lie cheerfully did this, 
and afterwards gave us the ground confirmed by a deed 
to have and to hold as long as it should be used by us 
for camp- meeting purposes. 

My brethren did me the honor of electing me a dele- 
gate to the General Conference held in Chicago in 1JS68. 
There I heard many great speakers and many not so great; 
Dr. J^IcClintock said of one of the last, after the speaker had 
marched up onto the platform with an armful of books, 
and delivered a very long and a very feeble speech, in the 
midst of which the benches were numerously cleared: 
"Well, Dr. C. delivered the most moving speech of this 
General Conference." I heard many strokes of humor. 
Bald, bulky Dr. Jesse T. Peck, after many a fruitless ef- 
fort to get the floor in a great debate, at last succeeded, 
and just as he stepped upon the platform — where the 
members went who addressed the Conference in a set 
speech — he said, with a broad smile playing over his 
broad face: 

"Little boats must keep near shore^ 
But larger boats may venture more^"* 

Among the famous men, delegates from other ecclesias- 
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tical bodiea — notably the great Punshon from the British 
Conference — no man by his manner and his addresses 
created a profounder sensation than a fraternal delegate 
" as black as coal." *' Shall we address you," some asked, 
"as Bishop?*^ He answered: "I suppose so, for I have 
learned, since leaving Washington city, that my brethren 
there have done the foolish thing of electing me to that 
high office." I saw the battle of the giants in dialectics, 
especially the battle between Dr. John McClintock and 
Rev. S. M. Merrill. It was like the battle between Hec- 
tor and Achilles. Merrill was Achilles, and his great 
speech on that occasion made him editor of the West- 
ern Christian Advocate, and his editorship made him one 
of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

I nearly made my old friend, Dr. Thompson Mitchell 
— the tender, solid and logical preacher, the great busi- 
ness man and successful educator — Assistant Book Agent 
at New York. Of my own motion I insisted, in a large 
caucus of members called to take council in regard to 
the (jJeneral Conference officers, that our territory was 
entitled to one of them ; and this was fully conceded. I 
then proj)osed the Doctor for the Book Agency, and the 
caucus, twtn, con,, voted to support him. The stalwart 
John Lanahan, D. D., became at a late date a candidate 
for the place ; we could have but one officer ; the votes 
were given to Dr. L., — one of the most popular men of 
the Conference — and he was elected. 

I started from home one winter's night on a tour of 
Quarterly Meetings and I stopped at Port Matilda to see 
" Father " Butler. In the morning unfortunately for me, 
I missed the train. This disarranged all my plans. Sis- 
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ter Butler asked me to have prayers before breakfast which 
was ready, but I told her that I could neither pray nor 
eat just then. I thought, if I could get a horse and 
sleigh and driver, that I might possibly cross the moun- 
tain directly, and still reach Philipsburg in time for the 
stage to Curwensville. I obtained after much difficulty 
an old sled, horse and driver. We started, calling at the 
parsonage for my valise. The "mistress of the manse" 
insisted on my breakfasting, but I told her I had no time, 
and we drove on. The horse proved to be a splendid 
goer, the roads were fine, and we made excellent pro- 
gress, even up the mountain's side. We gained the mpun- 
tain-top. Now, for rapid travel. We were rushing down 
the declivity, when lo, a crash ! The sled's runner struck 
a rock, and it seemed as if every thing was smashed to 
pieces. On examination the man said : " If I only had a 
rope, I could fix up." I said, in despair: "Where can a 
rope be found on the summit of the Allegheny mountain," 
and added, " I must get in here and cover myself up in 
the bufialo robes, for I am freezing." The man took 
some straps from the harness and tied up the broken part 
— the accident not being as serious as at first we feared. I 
was afraid, however, that our delay would defeat my pur- 
pose, and I told the driver to urge the horse up to the 
limit of his speed. We flew down the mountain. We 
came in sight of Philipsburg. But alas! we saw the 
stage on runners going at a rapid rate, away beyond the 
town. " Whip up the horse," I cried in agony. With 
break-neck speed we shot through the town. We over- 
took the stage. I entered it, throwing my good driver 
money enough to "bait" his horse, to pay for his own 
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dinner and to remunerate bim for his services. I reached 
Curweneville at the usual time of the stage's arrival there, 
and found an elegant turkey dinner with all its accom- 
paniments, awaiting me at brother D. S. Monroe's. I 
found Bev. H. M. Ash on the p-ound to take me to his 
Quarterly Meeting. On Friday morning with the brightest 
skies bending over us, the pu re crisp winter air breathing all 
around us, and a road of snow as smooth as a floor and as 
solid as a rock, stretching before us, in a superb sleigh 
drawn by a span of noble horses, and plenty of elegant 
buffalo robes, we started on our journey. I went into rap- 
tures as we glided over the glassy road, now running 
along the bank of the frozen river and now through the 
dim old forests, where trees and bushes were hung with fes- 
toons of snow glistening in the sunbeams; and I exclaim- 
ed: "Ah! this is the time to come to Clearfield." We 
arrived at the parsonage in New Washington in good 
time, and sat down to a supper " piping hot" and very 
toothsome, presided over by the preacher's wife, the ex- 
cellent daughter of a noble mother. But alack! that 
very night Mudjekeewis, "like drifting snow his tress- 
es," sent on the swift wings of Keewaydin a gigantic 
blizzard. It blew and it blew ; it snowed in sheets. The 
snow drifted in enormous banks. On Saturday morning 
every avenue, lane and road, even up to the top-most fence 
rail, was drifted full of snow. I was "snow-bound" in- 
finitely more than Whittier ever was. There was no egress 
whatever to the outside world — access to the very church 
was cutoff — I was, indeed in " a pent-up Utica." " Where," 
asked a friend of my wife, "is brother S]M)ttswood?" 
She answered: "Indeed, I'm sure I don't know; about 
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two weeks ago we had some words; I opened the front 
door, and we parted— I going back into the house, and 
my hnsband going forth into the darkness; and that is 
the last Fve heard of him or seen him." 

Here is the story of Beckie. She was abont sixteen 
years of age, and was pretty. Strange "spirit rappings" 
followed her wherever she went, and a voice calling, 
"Come, Beckie; come, Beckie." She created quite a sen- 
sation in the city of Williamsport; her own relatives 
were alarmed ; and two of the ministers of the place be- 
lieved there was something mysterious about the girl — 
she was the subject of Satanic influence. These preach- 
ers had heard themselves, if not the voice, at least the 
knocks oh the boards of the partition wherever the girl 
went These knocks accompanied her even to the house 
of God; and were heard by the people and by the preach- 
ers in the pulpit Once in a prayer-meeting, where 
Beckie was present, as a brother seriously told me, "the 
presence of the Devil was so manifest that it could be 
felt; that one after another was called upon to pray for 
his expulsion, and each one failed ; and that Satan was 
only driven out when sister in mighty faith pre- 
vailed with God." Rev. called and said to me: 

"That girl's dying, and I want you to go with me to see 
her;" and then turning to ray wife and glancing over 
his spectacles, he said sternly: "Now, I guess you'll be- 
l^ve, won't you ? " I went and found the girl apparently 
dying, the slightest noise — the click of a latch — throw- 
ing her into spasms. • She was too long dying for me, 
and I left, saying to my ministerial friend: "That girl 
had dreadful spasms, enough to kill a horse ! " My wife 
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saw the girl make the noise in the church with the heel 
of her gaiter against the middle support of the pew he- 
neath. And a German sister, who believed that she was 
a deceiver all the time, w^hen told to come in, for Beckie 
was dying, leaned over her, as if to turn her in bed ; and 
she said, afterwards: ''I shust put my hands under her 
und dickled her ribs, und she shust come out of her spell 
alaughing." Everybody who stood around her dying 
bed, thought that the girl acted so strangely by coming 
back from the very jaws of death with a merry laugh! 

I could characterize all the preachers of my District, 
but I will only characterize a few of them. 

Rev. was no story-teller at all. He could not 

change, for instance, his powerful voice to softer tones to 
suit some tender tale. He once thundered out the dying 
words of the Founder of Methodism, "The best of all is, 
God is with us." A lady, who heard him, said that John 
Wesley, in the feebleness of old age and the dying hour, 
never roared in that way. 

Rev. had talents. 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at its flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries.*' 

He took the "tide" at its "flood," and preached in my 
hearing a sermon from the text, "My son, give me thy 
heart," which greatly impressed me ; and when I became 
a Presiding Elder, I urged his claim to a first-class ap- 
pointment, and he was brought from a circuit in Mary- 
land to a station in Pennsylvania ; and he has kept his 
proper place ever since. 
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Rev. was objectionable to the people. I showed 

him the things which stood in the way. He was uncon- 
scious of them. 

•* O, wad some Pow'r the giftie gi'e us 
To see ourselyes as ithers see us ! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 
And foolish notion." 

The venerable brother said: "These things are easily 
mended, and I will mend them." He did mend them on 
one of my best circuits, and God crowned his ministry 
there with glorious success. 

Rev. was inclined once in his life to lay aside 

his own manner in the pulpit and closely imitate another. 
"There is only one man," he said, "that I resemble." 
"Who is that?" \ asked. "Dr. Porter, of New York," 
he replied. "Why, John, I cannot conceive of any two 
men more unlike, in physique, in temper, in thought, in 
style and manner, than you and Dr. Porter. I heard you 
preach once a sermon at camp-meeting; it suited your 
entire make up ; I complimented it at the time as a grand 
success ; follow that model and let Dr. Porter alone." I 
believe my dear friend heeded my honest criticism, ceased 
to be an imitator and was himself again to the pleasure 
and edification of his people. 

Rev. came down suddenly on my family one 

winter evening to see the "Elder," when he knew that 
that official was always away from home at that time of 
the week. My wife recognized him at once, as she said, 
as "one of my diamonds in the rough that I was always 
finding in the back settlements, and helping to polish up 
to be Bishops." He was invited to stay till the "Elder" 
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returned. Being in his house, he thought that he must 
pray much and long and loud. The sighs and groans 
and pleadings which came from the spare-room occupied 
by him were simply terrific. The hostess and her eldest 
daughter laughed immoderately, and, although they 
stuffed the sheet into their mouths, the sounds of their 
hysterical laughter reached our young rogues in the mid- 
dle room. The next morning one of these rogues came 
to his mother — pale and sad (he put on any look to suit 
him) — and said, reproachfully: "Ma, I felt last night as 
if I Was in purgatory; on one side of me the light was 
streaming out of the spare-room, and the sounds of prayer 
fell upon my ear; on the other side, in your room, there 
were darkness and the sounds of demoniacal laughter." 

My precious stone was accustomed to turn his eyes and 
heart towards the nearest plump girl — ^she happened ta 
be this time Miss Sophie, the school ma'am. So, on Mon- 
day morning at the breakfast table, after saying, " I'm as 
sick as a dog," he added: "I do wish the 'Elder' would 
send me somewhere near Williamsport" At this the 
hostess — so long-suffering and patient — fired up and gave 
the would-be young itinerant a broadside, saying: " YouVe 
nothing to keep you near Williamsport; you may be 
very thankful if the * Elder' gives you any place at all." 

He left the next morning soon after breakfast. He had 
waited from Saturday till Tuesday to see the "Elder," 
and he would be home in a few hours, but the guest de- 
parted, A letter came in a few days from him to me, 
saying: "My health has failed; I have decided to help 
Uncle farm for the present, and stay in the United Breth- 
ren Church. I'm very sorry things is as they are." 
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So I was denied the privilege of cutting this rare "dia- 
mond in the rough " into facets, grinding down its un- 
evenness and polishing its surfaces to fit them to flash out 
all the rainbow rays of light 

The second year of my camp-meeting at Wayne station, 
I invited the popular Rev. Robert L. Dashiell, D. D., 
President of Dickinson College, to attend my meeting. 
He arrived on Saturday evening, and said to me: "What 
shall I preach about to-morrow morning. You know I have 
young men on the brain, and I believe I will talk to them." 
"But, Dr.," I said, "you must not forget that you will 
have to-morrow morning a vast congregation made up of 
every class of people. Had you not better preach a ser- 
mon suited to the masses?" He answered: "Yes, that 
is so, and I will preach just such a sermon." He did 
preach it with overwhelming effect A plain rustic came 
when the service was over and, crying, said to me : " If I 
had a son to send to college, I would send him to Dick- 
inson." 

I had one day, as I often had, an experience meeting, 
and I laid down the law that no speech should be more 
than five minutes long, as hundreds doubtless would wish 
to give their testimony for Jesus. A sister spoke ; her 
time expired, but she said : "Now, let me tell you about 
brother Smith's meeting." I replied, pleasantly but de- 
cidedly: "No, sister, nothing now about brother Smith's 
meeting." "Do let me tell you," she pleaded* I an- 
swered: "No, no, sit down, and give place to others; 
they are waiting for an opportunity to speak, don't you 
see ? " But she stood erect, determined to tell her story. 
The brethren came to my relief, and "sang her down." 

17 
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But as soon as the song ended, she sprang to her feet 
again, and told with an emotion that touched and thrill- 
ed all hearts, the story about brother Smith's meeting. 
At the dinner table that day I was twitted amid the 
smiles and laughter of all present : " Why, brother Spotts- 
wood, you should have known better than to try to con- 
trol a woman against her will." I answered: "Yes, 
that's true; 'I've lived and loved and fought with one 
for many years,' as Dr. Peck said. I forgot for the nonce 
all about my experience." 

" ^ a woman vnU, the totS, 
You may depend orCt ; 
And ifshetoonX she wonH^ 
And that's the end on'tr 

Bishop Kingsley — that grand man and most excellent 
Episcopal oflScer, whose honored grave is now in a foreign 
land — said to his council: "I do not wish you to keep 
our doings secret ; speak to your preachers, especially to 
the older men, about their appointments, for this is the 
easiest way to make them — to make them with the least 
friction, and with the greatest satisfaction." It was a 
novel arrangement coming from a Bishop, for the very 
opposite of it had generally obtained among us. But my 
experience then, and my belief ever afterwards, was that 
this is the only proper mode of making the appointments, 
for the preachers have a right to be consulted about that 
which so closely concerns them and their families. 

In making an appointment a Bishop occasionally con- 
sults privately an Elder, or some one else. "How," 
asked a Bishop of me in private, when the meeting of the 
council was over, "will that appointment suit brother 
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H.?" I answered: "0, Bishop, no one supposes for a 
moment that he will remain there ; suppose you make 
him one of the Presiding Elders." "But," said the 
Bishop, "he has heen to see me in the interest of another 
for that place." I replied: "I understand all that; his 
heart moves him in this matter, hut his judgment is 
against it" My candidate was appointed Presiding 
Elder. 

It is well understood that the Bishop is the responsible 
man for the appointments of the preachers ; but the Pre- 
siding Elders are his council — not by law, but by cus- 
tom. 

The Bishop cannot possibly know all about the men 
and the work of the Conference, and he gets such infor- 
mation from the Presiding Elders. He takes their ad- 
vice, and sometimes their votes, to decide a debated ap- 
pointment He does not, however, always act in accor- 
dance with their votes, but even against them. Bishop 

said: "I dislike to disagree with my brethren, 

but I am compelled to do so in this case; I cannot make 
the appointment for which you all have voted ; " and he 
did not make it 

A Bishop will sometimes side with the minority against 

the majority. Bishop asked the advice of his 

council about the appointment of a brother to a certain 
place, and all of them except one, voted in favor of it, — 
That one said: "Bishop, do you expect me to say just 
what I think?" He answered: "That is what you are 
here for." "Well, then," continued the Elder, "I think 
you could not make on the eve of a great political cam- 
paign a more unfortunat3 ointment than that" "0 
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now," the other Elders spoke up, " this brother has ceasr 
edto talk politics." The objector replied: "Yes, it looks 
very much like it, doesn't it? when that brother only a 
short time ago, to the disgust of a worthy church member, 
who then vowed that he would strongly oppose him for a 
Presiding Elder, endorsed all that a blatant politician af- 
firmed upon a rail -road train about party politics, and 
said candidate for the Eldership declared that an election 
lately held was * only the beginning of the end,* and 
that the election, about to take place would sweep the 
country in favor of his party from the Lakes to the 
Gulf." "O," said the Bishop, "we can't appoint him to 
the Presiding Eldership;" and with one stroke of his 
pen he blotted his name from the list of candidates. 

Here is one method of making the appointments. The 
Bishop says: "Once a Western farmer put up his pork 
in this wise ; he put the inferior pieces at the bottom of 
the barrel, and continued to pack with grades increasing 
in quality till he reached the top, where he placed the 
best parts of the hog. He did this because he said that 
he didn't like to eat the snouts till the last So, let us 
make the appointments as that farmer preferred to eat 
his pork, keeping the snouts to the last Brother, you 
begin. Make two nominations for your District of two 
brethren about whom there can be no diflSculty and no 
question ; in this way we will continue through all the 
Districts until all such clear cases are exhausted; then we 
will fix the places of men about whom there will be 
trouble and debate." 

Lock Haven was a center of my work. Rev. S. Creigh- 
ton and Rev. M. K. Foster, pastors, and Bro. J. F. Bache- 
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lor, a layman, with their excellent wives, always gave me 
a hearty welcome to their homes, and the best of every- 
thing they had to give. How fondly I cherish the mem- 
ory of those visits. "The friends thou hast, and their 
adoption tried, grapple them to thy soul with hooks of 
steel." 

What is the matter with men sometimes on the eve of . 
their marriage? They become absent-minded and can't 
see the application and force of things. My old school- 
mate was courting one of two beautiful girls of W., Mary 
and Martha — the last being his choice. On his way once 
to see his sweetheart, he stopped in C, and preached on 
Sunday from this text : "And Jesus answered and said 
unto her, Martha, Martha, thou art careful and troubled 
about many things; but one thing is needful ; and Mary 
hath chosen that good part, which shall not be taken 
away from her." He kept on saying, from the beginning 
to the ending of his sermon, ^^Martha hath chosen that 
good part which shall not be taken away from her." 
Brother E., of Williamsport, on the Sabbath before he 
went to wed his charming Alice, preached from the text: 
"And the spirit and the bride say. Come ; " and as he 
dwelt long and feelingly on the last clause, his hearers 
smiled. When this occurred the preacher was simply 
plain Rev. W. W. Evans, but afterwards Dickinson Col- 
lege made him a Master of Arts, and subsequently Indi- 
ana Asbury University — runo De Pauw — conferred on 
him D. D., both of which degrees he fairly won, and their 
honors he now worthily, though modestly wears. 

Near the middle of my fourth year as Presiding Elder, 
the Presidency of Williamsport Dickinson Seminary was 
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broached to me, and I laughed at the idea. But it was 
strongly urged upon me. At last I thought the matter 
oyer ; talked about it with my wife; looked at it in every 
possible light; prayed about it, asking divine direction, 
and, finally, concluded to accept the office, if unanimously 
elected to it by the directors, and they would accede to 
my terms. I was so elected and my terms readily granted. 
I was relieved of Williamsport District, and appointed to 
Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, as President, by Bishop 
Scott. 1 was always proud to name him my personal 
friend. One leading peculiarity of the good Bishop's 
preaching was, it was experimental. I heard him tell this 
of himself; "A man once complained, *I do not like to 
hear that Scott preach ; he is always telling his own ex- 
perience; ''' and the Bishop added: "That was spoken 
for my shame, but I boast of it as my glory." The be- 
loved Bishop "rests from his labors, and his works do 
follow him." 

^*A combination^ and a form indeed^ 
Where ewry god did seem toeethie eeal^ 
To give the world assurance of a man.^^ 



CHAPTER XIII. 

REMINISCENCES OF DICKINSON SEMINARY. 

JN the fall of 1869, 1 entered upon my duties as Presi- 
dent of Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, My 
first work was renovation. The public parlor and spare 
bed-chambers were refitted and refurnished, a suitable 
room for a museum, and two elegant literary society halls 
were prepared, the old dingy chapel was made sightly, 
the central building almost entirely replastered, halls and 
all the ladies' rooms re-papered, a new brick building 
constructed, additions made to the philosophical appara- 
tus, two new Steinway pianos put into the music rooms, 
and many other things were done. 

My next work was educational. I determined in this 
age when natural science was urging its way to the front 
in culture, to make its department in our Seminary equal, 
if not superior — not to such a department in a college or 
a university — but to that of any similar school in the land. 
One day at my dinner table I was talking to Gen, Patton 
of my plans, and he said: "Well, why don't you carry 
them out?" I answered: "Simply for the reason that I 
have not the money." He said: " I will give you a thous- 
and dollars before I leave town ; " and when he handed 
me his check, it was for two thousand dollars. 
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So I had the money at least to begin my work. I had 
an interview with Prof. Moyer, of the Department 
of Natural Science, and I asked him: "Professor, 
have you chosen yet your life-work?" He answered: 
"No." "Is it not time?" He answered: "Yes." "I 
have studied you," I said, "and I believe that you 
have aptness as a teacher, and especially as a teacher of 
natural science." I told him of my purpose; informed 
• him that I had the means to commence the work of ad- 
vancement ; that he should have new facilities for study- 
ing and teaching; assured him, if he would enter upon 
his work with all his energy, the time would come, I be- 
lieved, whei. he would be at the top of his profession, and 
he might demand whatever place and salary he chose. 
The Professor seemed to enter into my project with spirit 
His successor. Prof. Duval, A. B., a graduate of the State 
University of Ohio, was a most capital teacher, and 
manifested great zeal. And his successor, W. F. Spotts- 
wood, A. B., a graduate of Dickinson College and a bom 
teacher, fitted, not only by nature but by education, un- 
der the training of the famous Prof. Himes, of said CJ^l- 
lege, for his work, seemed to throw his whole soul into the 
matter to carry forward what I proposed to do. 

There is a laxity of moral sentiment in certain direc- 
tions among Seminary students; they will appropriate 
without any compunction of conscience anything unused 
around them, or carry off things in the eating line every 
chance they get. My steward on his trip North to buy 
butter, bought for his own use a quantity of maple sugar, 
and put it into his store-room next to his office. The 
boys found out this fact One of the rogues seemingly 
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in great haste entered the steward's oflSce, and said : " Mr. 
K., you're wanted on sixth hall immediately;" and, kind- 
hearted as he was, he started there on a run. During the 
steward's absence, the rest of the rognes confiscated all 
his nice maple sugar. He said to me with a deep sense 
Of wrong : " Don't you think the boys stole all my maple su- 
gar." I answered : "As a matter of course they did ; and 
they'll steal it every time they get a chance; and, if you 
don't want to lose your sugar, you must put it where the 
rascals can't find it" 

Every body knows that students are full of tricks. It 
was the custom at our school for the gentlemen to ask 
permission to take the ladies in carriages every fall to 
the county fair; but, one fall, for some reason, because, 
perhaps, their funds were low — they did not make such a 
request, I said to the Faculty that provision must be 
made to take the young ladies, who were very anxious to 
go, to the fair. The Preceptress and the portly Profes- 
sor of Ancient Languages at the head of the long pro- 
cession of girls started. The Seminary bell began sol- 
en^ly to toll! "Quick — run someone," I cried, "and 
stop that procession." It was halted just as its leaders, 
the aforesaid teachers and two of the young ladies, had 
passed through the big back gate. Crippled with rheu- 
• matism, leaning on my cane I hobbled up to the belfry. 
I called : " Gentlemen, open this door," but silence reigned 
within. "H., I heard your voice in there; open up." 
But the stillness of death prevailed. "George," I said to 
the baker, " go down to the wood-house and bring me an 
axe." He brought it I said, then : " Gentlemen, I will 
give you just five minutes to open this door, and if you 
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don't do it in that time, I will cut it down." They saw 
that it was no use to refuse to open up; they opened the 
door ; filed past me, while I noted who they were — some 
of them the best students in the school. Of course, the 
offenders were brought before the Faculty, and by its or- 
der they were punished as they deserved to be. One of 
the guilty party came to me, complaining of his punish- 
ment^ and I sneered at him: '< Shame on you, John! you 
attempted to play off on us a nice prank ; if you had suc- 
ceeded, it would have been a very funny thing to have 
had the young ladies, like a funeral train moving through 
the town, and the bell solemnly tolling all the while ; but 
you were arrested in your trick, and the laugh is now on 
our side; quit your whining; go and bear your punish- 
ment like a man." The tolling bell alarmed the people 
down town, and one of my lady friends, who knew I was 
sick, said, feelingly to another : " I do believe Dr. Spotts- 
wood is dead ! " 

Students sometimes think that they are victors when 
they are not At our school the pie was the great article 
of diet, prized more than any other — one student even 
willing to give his piece of pie to another when he ex- 
pected to be absent from dinner. On one occasion the 
students sent in to me an earnest petition numerously 
signed about the pies. They bitterly complained of the 
little which was inside of them, and, to be truthful, their 
complaint was founded on fact, for green apples were very 
scarce and mostly, and we could only afford for such a 
crowd of boarders to make very thin pies of that fruit 
" Do you know," I said to my steward, "how to make pies 
out of *8nits?'" He said: "I don't know what * suits* 
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are." I explained to him that they "were dried apples, 
bnt he doubted the possibility, at least the feasibility of 
making pies out of euch material. "Go buy/' I said, 
"for it can be done, a barrel of the fruit — the best in the 
market — and manufacture pies, not failing to put a 
most generous quantity of material into each pie." So the 
pies — no longer thin but thick — were made, and came 
upon the table. The eaters were delighted, and placards 
were posted by them on the seminary walls, recounting 
the battle of the pies, and the signal victory of the stu- 
dents. We smiled a smile, for our fat pies of "suits" 
were much cheaper than our lean ones of green apples. 

Dickinson College, my alma matery conferred on me, 
June, 1870, the degree of D. D. 

Lucy Minshall, my eldest daughter, was married De- 
cember 22d, 1870, in the Seminary Chapel, to Rev. Jesse 
Bowman Young, by Rev. William Harden, the bride's 
pastor, of Pine street station, Williamsport, Pa. 

*' Thus it is our daughters leave us, 
Those we love, and those who love as t 
Just when they have learned to help us, 
When we are old and lean upon them, 
Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 
With his flute of reeds, a stranger 
Wanders piping through the village, 
Beckons to the fairest maiden, 
And she follows where he leads her. 
Leaving all things for the stranger.*' 

Late oue night I was aroused from my sleep by a loud 
rapping at my chamber door, which was on the lower 
floor at the farthest end of the hall from the public en- 
trance. "Who's there?" I asked. A coarse voice an- 
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8)K^red: ^A student." Whea I had dressed and opened 
my door, I found a burly fellow standing there with 
satchel in hand; and he told me who he was, where 
he wa£ from, and that he had come to go to school. I 
lighted him to bed. In the morning I asked him: ''How 
did you get into the building ? " He answered : " I found 
a back door open, and I got in in that way." "But how 
did you find your way in the darkness to my room door? *' 
He replied: "I heard some one snoring; I concluded 
there was something alive in the building; I followed the 
loud sounds, and came to your door." 

While at the Seminary I attended for a day the old 
Cftnipi'ig ground at Wayne Station. Bro. Getchy, of the 
tin-horn fame, as soon as my head i^peared unexpectedly 
above the Bible board of the stand, exclaimed: "Why, 
there's brother Spottswood, glory to God ! " The Presid- 
ing Elder invited me to close the meeting after the morn- 
ing service. I knew the people well ; knew what they 
had come to the camp-meeting for; and, feeling the pulse 
of the meeting, was sure that they had not yet obtained 
their heart's desire. "The Presiding Elder," I said, "has 
invited me to close; I hardly know what he meant; I 
cannot tell whether or not he wished me to exhort accord- 
ing to the custom of old-fashioned Methodism; one thing, 
however, was certain, he wished me to give out a hymn to 
be sung, and to lead in prayer. Now, then, brethren, I 
am about to read one of our grandest hymns — one that 
never wears out, that is always new, and contains your 
only hope of eternal life as well as mine. I want you to 
sing it as you never sang it before, and above all to be- 
lieve it." There were present the singers of Salona, famous 
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for their skill in sacred song, and their religions fervor 
also; and they sang sweetly and rapturously the hymn 
beginning, 

''There is a fountain flUed mth bUfOd:' 

The tide of feeling rose high. The singing done, "I 
know," I said, "brethren and sisters, the object of your 
coming here, and you have not yet obtained the blessing; 
you need wait for it no longer ; you may as well have it now 
as at any other time ; let us kneel down and ask God for 
it before we arise from our knees." We knelt — we asked 
— and the blessing came like a Pentecost I can see now 
the angelic face of John 'W. Haughawout, the beaming 
countenance of old sister Wilson, the illuminated faces of 
scores of others ; I can see their hand-shaking, their em- 
braces; and can hear their shouts of glory — the loudest 
from Bressler Herr. Amid these hallowed scenes, the din- 
ner bell rang, and the Presiding Elder said that the meet- 
ing must cease, but that it might be renewed immediately 
after dinner, remarking pleasantly: "As brother Spotts- 
wood got up this fuss, I will ask him to take charge of 
the services again." After dinner we came together once 
more, and the holy tide of religious feeling rose higher. 
I proposed an experience meeting, told of the one which 
I had held several years before, of my limiting the time 
of speaking, how a sister had disobeyed my orders, and 
in her persistence told of brother Smith's meeting. To 
my surprise this very sister arose and said: "Glory to 
God! I'm here again, brother, to tell what the Lord has 
done for my soul in the years gone by." I said: "Why, 
sister, I didn't think that you were within an hundred 
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miles of this place; I'm glad to see you, and hear yon 
once more." 

In their office in the afternoon my meeting was discussed 
by the preachers. One of them said that it was an an£Edr 
transaction, for the people only shouted because the 
preacher did; and he was answered that it was perfectly 
fair, for the preacher knew the people, knew what they 
came for, knew that they had not received it, proposed 
that they ask for it; and they asked for it in strong 
cries and all-prevailing faith and received the baptism of 
the Holy Ghost. Dr. J. McKendree Eeiley — that cheery 
brother and popular preacher — said: "Brethren, I wish 
it to be distinctly understood that, if I feel like it, I will 
go shouting all around this camp-ground." And Francis 
Hodgson — the great theologian, the keen logician, the 
skilful author, and for half a century a preacher of "the 
word," and in his palmy days, especially at camp-meetings, 
an overwhelming herald of the cross — Francis Hodgson 
said: "In the past I have robbed myself of many a bless- 
ing because I restrained my feelings ; but that day with 
me is now gone by ; I will never curb my emotions again; 
I will give them free reign. After all, religious joy is the 
greatest power in the church which Jesus bought with 
his own blood." 

We always had at the Seminary a number of prospec- 
tive preachers, whose school bills were lessened, and who 
also shared in the generous Fatten fund. But it seems 
to me whatever the business of life, whether any one 
works with his brain, is useful with his heart, gives of 
his substance, or 'toils with his hands, if faithful in his 
lot, he is not man's slave but God's coadjutor; and as 
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much as in him lies he is helping to ''ring in the Christ 
that is to be." The physician for instance, is as much 
God's workman as the preacher of "the word;" and I 
could never see why he, who contemplated the gospel 
ministry, if poor, should be helped, while he who chose 
the medical profession, if needy, should be left without 
pecuniary aid. 

On one occasion at the Seminary we had the Methodist 
preachers of Williamsport, and their wives to dine with 
us. In good time in preparation for this event, we bought 
our turkeys, and put them in the coop to fatten. But 
alas! on tlie night previous to the dinner, some thieving 
rascal stole our fowls. We were fortunate enough, how- 
ever, to get two more ready dressed in the market The 
hostess resolved to have some amusement, and she let a 
preacher's wife into her secret. The guests were seated 
at the table, and the hostess with a rueful face and a 
lugubrious voice said: "Friends, I intended that you 
should have turkey to-day for dinner; but unfortunately 
a thief stole my turkeys, and I had to do the best I could. 
I hope you will enjoy your dinner nevertheless." There 
was a look of disappointment all around on the faces of 
the preachers, especially on that of brother E., who was 
passionately fond of turkey, and "had his mouth set" for 
it on this occasion. There were exclamations of condo- 
lence and regret, amid which two splendid turkeys were 
brought upon the table, and were carved, accompanied 
with laughter and jolly comments as the hostess ex- 
plained things. 

I attended the Conference at Lewistown. I was the 
guest of Bev. David S. Monroe, D. D., — that kind-hearted 
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man, popular preacher, model Secretary of a Snnd&y- 
School, of a Quarterly Conference, of a District Conf(^* 
ence, of an Annual Conference, and of a General Conf^- 
ence — and in every instance elected by acclamation; and 
five times the host of his own Conference, always win- 
ning golden opinions for his urbane manners, his atten- 
tion to his giiests and for the complete arrangements 
made for their business transactions and entertainment. 
I had a place of honor on the Conference prc^ram. 
Bishop Ames preached on Sunday morning on "The 
Church in the House," Dr. Wiley — then editor of The 
Ladies* Repository^ and afterwards one of the Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the afternoon, and I 
— then President of Williamsport Dickinson Seminary — 
at night A friend of mine among the preachers said to 
me: "What was the matter with you to-night? I never 
heard you preach before such a poor sermon." And alas 
for me! his judgment was just I aped the literary char- 
acter, and lost in heat what I gained in light 

" Ttmr learning^ Wc6 the lunar beam affords 
IJgTUf but not heat; it leaves you tndewnU, 
Froeen at heart, whUe speculation shines,^* 

There had been a long-standing feud between two par- 
ties of students. I called in a representative man of the 
agrieved party, and asked hiai: "What do you gentlemen 
want?" He answered: "Only a principle. Doctor." 
Here, I thought, was a solution of the trouble. So, the 
next morning in the chapel I spoke of the trouble, and 
said: "I am like the navigator sailing through the Strait 
of Messina ; I am in danger of being either dashed to 
pieces ou Scylla, or , swallowed up in Charybdis; but I 
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gness I will escape both these dreadful cataetrophies." I 
annonnced a principle; there was applause ; and I thought 
it oame from the party who had complained for years. 
But it had not, and they were still dissatisfied. One of 
them said to me: " Dr., if you don't do something to-day, 
there will be trouble, for the other side are greatly ex- 
cited and our boys have their blood up." I answered in 
petulant tones: "I have done all I intend to do; if you 
must fight, now go and fight it out on the campus at 
once." But there was no fight. 

" Haw many eotoa/rds, whose hearts are ail asfaise 
As stairs of sand, wear yet upon their Mns 
The beards of Hercules andfrowmng Mars^ 
WhOf inward searched^ haveUf)ers white as milk.^^ 

The Seminary became during my Presidency almost 
exclusively the property of the Preachers' Aid Society 
of the Central Pennsylvania Conference. At, the end of 
four years I resigned my ofBce, and left this school as a 
sacred trust, to my successor, with its rooms full of stu- 
dents, on a sound financial basis, in good repute, and 
with every indication of a prosperous future. That fu- 
ture has been fully realized under the management of 
Eev. Edward J. Gray, D. D. His untiring industry, 
great business qualities, fine disciplinary tact, fit scholar- 
ship, tender watch-care and devoted heart-work, — all 
have made him a model President 

We spent the time between my resignation of the Pres- 
idency of Williamsport Dickinson Seminary, in the winter 
of 1873, with my son-in-law, Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, 
in Gettysburg, went to the Conference at Altoona, and, 
after its session, to my appointment in Waynesboro. 

18 
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Our reception there was one of the quietest and most 
agreeable we ever had. Three "elect ladies" with neat 
dresses and white aprons greeted us; the house was 
lighted and warmed ; an elegant supper awaited us. The 
ladies tarried long enough to wash the dishes and put 
things in order; and then left us to ourselves. 

"Every question has two sides." Lucy (a young mem- 
ber of the church): "0, Annie, I felt so sorry for you 
the first Sunday when you came into church." Annie 
(the preacher's daughter): "Why, what for?" Lwy, 
"0 you didn't know anybody; all were strangers to you; 
and you didn't know then whether they would like you 
or not" Annie: "0 1 didn't mind that; I was not 
thinking whether the people would like me; I was look- 
ing around to see if there wa« anybody I would like." 

From the first to the last of my ministry here I out- 
selfed self, in zealous preaching. I suppose the reason 
was that I had been so long out of the regular ministry 
that I became hungry for the work, and outdid myself. 
I often selected a bright boy among my hearers, and di- 
rected my discourse to him, and he seemed to compre- 
hend it all; and besides such sermons appeared to be 
satisfactory to older hearers. 

Dr. Hamlin, the Presiding Elder, invited me to make 
the address at the dedication of the auditorium of the 
Oakville Campmeeting, and I referred to President 
Lincoln's short speech at the dedication of the Cemetery 
on the Battle-field of Gettysburg. I spoke of that speech 
as destined to be a classic, in the English language, that 
would live and be remembered and quoted when the great 
oration of Mr. Everett would be forgotten. I quoted as 
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my text: "It is rather for us to be here dedicated to th^ 
great task remaining before us, that from these buried 
dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion, that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in 
vain, that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom, and that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not perish from the 
earth." I urged Christians now and forever to dedicate 
themselves to the glorious work of religion. The excite- 
ment became intense, A brother, belonging to a relig- 
ious party whose mode of operations was distasteful to 
and opposed by some, sprang up greatly excited himself, 
and said : " Let us dedicate ourselves now, by standing 
up." I replied : " Very well ; stand up." My movement 
was displeasing to some, who refused to arise, and the 
question was asked : " Is Saul also among the prophets ? " 
A particular friend of mine, who was accustomed to call 
me familiarly by my Christian name, said, in an annoyed 
tone of voice: " I don't see why Wilson dragged politics 
into the pulpit." 

Rev. Thomas Guard — the great Irish orator — preached 
at the Oakville camp-meeting from the text: "The 
blessed and only potentate." I afterwards heard him 
preach the same sermon in Philadelphia, and reported 
it as follows for the Philadeljyhia Methodist : 

Potentiality is force, energy, power. God is powerful 
because he is a spirit. Man is powerful because he has a 
soul. He shows his power as a thinker. By thought he 
can bend the will, convince the judgment, control the af- 
fections, and mould the conduct. Suppose this influence 
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to extend to a whole nation, how great the power! In 
this respect man reflects God's potentiality. Angels are 
mighty, bnt God rules them ; Satan is powerful, but be 
restrains him. 

The air, the sea, the mountains, and the worlds in dis- 
tant space, all illustrate God's power. How mighty the 
force of the wind, especially when its Telocity is seyenty 
miles per hour. Who is the potentate? He "who hath 
gathered the winds in his fists." The restless, roaring, 
surging sea — what an emblem of power. Yet the Omnip- 
otent One is he "who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hands." The yast mountains! "God, by 
his strength, setteth fast the mountains." He touches 
a mountain with the tip of his finger and it smokes, and 
bursts forth with the flame and laya of a volcano! The 
Potentate rules all the worlds in space; yea, "He telleth 
the number of the stars; He calleth them all by their 
names." 

The Potentate! What is the value of this truth? We 
refer to power for comfort. Si Paul did this repeatedly, 
and once he said: "For I am not ashamed of the Gospel 
of Christ, for it is the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth." How valueless any government 
without power; no power to punish; no power to defend. 
Government has only value when it has force to perform 
its functions, to punish evil-doers and to defend the hum^ 
blest citizen — white or black — everywhere and at all 
times. God is a ruler, and he has power. He is the Po- 
tentate of the universe. 

The converted soul at once assumes a new value. And 
with its new value comes fresh danger. It is now antag- 
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oniz^d on all sides. But God is the power to preserve it. 
The converted soul's value grows. It was taken from a 
low estate of sin. So ^as the diamond from the simple 
carbon. But the lapidary cuts it, grinds it, puts different 
facets upon it, polishes its surfaces, and makes it fit to 
fihine brilliantly in the crown of a sovereign. So God, can 
touch man's soul with charm after charm, draw upon it 
line after line of beauty, and make it glow with the radi- 
ance of his own glory. And in all this increasing value, 
his potency can guard and keep and preserve it. 

All this is an exhibition of God's potentiality in this 
life; but after this life there will be another exhibition of 
his power in raising the body from the dead — the same 
body. No one knows what its identity means. Stone 
after stone, piece of mortar after piece of mortar, etc., 
might be taken from a building till all were gone; and 
a new stone and a new piece of mortar everytime put in, 
and it would be the same building still. The body 
changes, but it is the same body nevertheless. Its iden- 
tity — whatever it be — will be suflScient to insure vic- 
tory over death. Look at the chemist's power! God's 
power is infinitely greater than his. "Who shall change 
our vile body that it may be fashioned like unto his glo- 
rious body, according to the working whereby he is able 
to subdue all things unto himself." 

Who is afraid to be godly? Afraid of your King! 
"The eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the 
everlasting arms." When a man is converted he is 
placed in a new relationship to all the forces needed for 
his good. He has only to move a finger and beckon, and 
all these forces are at his service. He need not fear the 
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body, for his soul in God's strength can rule it; he need 
not fear evil spirite; they are mighty; but in the fece of 
their assaults he can hold the fort; yea more, he can 
drive his assailants away, enter their strongholds, and 
plant his banner upon their very battlements. "Nay, in 
all these things we are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. I am persuaded that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord." 

Nor need Gpd's child fear any pressure of the world, 
alas! often so mighty. It would be hard, perhaps, im- 
possible, to give it up, if nothing were offered in its stead. 
But sometliing indescribably better is offered, another 
world, just over the river, where all richness abounds, 
where all glory centers, where tears are wiped away, 
where rest is given, and heaven never ends. How eaay, 
in prospect of a world so fair, so rich and eternal, to give 
up "this present world," so unsatisfactory, so hollow, 
and so fleeting at best 

Dr. Guard delivered cue of his famous lectures in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of our village. He impress- 
ed every one as a great man. " What a piece of work is 
man! How noble in reason! how infinite in faculties! 
in form how admirable ! in action how like an angel ! in 
apprehension like a god ! " And yet Dr. Guard was a 
mortal. I had often heard it said of him that he always 
forgot his pocket handkerchief when he went away from 
home, and had to buy one for his use. And sure enough 
when we were going to the church that night he stopped 
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at a store on the way, and purchafied a new linen hand- 
kerchief — stiff enongh to scratch his nose. 

He was a most genial man, a f ne conversationalist, and 
what is not always seen in a good talker, he was a good 
listener. This grand man was humble, was no egotist, 
and withal bore himself with the dignity of a prince. 

" Men rise in glory as they sink in pride ; 
Where boasting ends, their dignity begins.'* 

A precious revival of religion swept over the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and around all the town during 
my pastorate, and I mention it because a young man — 
a school teacher and a Lutheran — who had a strange in- 
fluence over young men, took an active part in this meet- 
ing, and nightly went through the congregation, and led 
many a penitent to the altar — his name was Pentz. 

To read well, especially our hymns — the grandest in 
the English language — is a rare gift. There came to 

Waynesboro during my pastorate Eev. , President 

of Westminster College, Md., bringing with him a yoimg 
man who was studying for the ministry. This young 
man in closing the religious services of the hour, read 
with such strange elocutionary power and pathos, the 
familiar hymn beginning with " Alas ! and did my Saviour 
bleed," that the old hymn put on a new beauty never 
seen before by many in the congregation, and touched 
their hearts and filled their eyes with tears. 

Bishop Scott appointed me to preach the Missionary 
sermon at the Conference to be held in Huntingdon. I 
selected this text, " Thou hast given a banner to them 
that fear thee, that it may be displayed because of the 
truth." 
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Fear in the Scriptures is of two kinds ; a slavish fear 
with torment which is the portion of sinners ; and a fear 
which is perfectly consistent with the faith, new life and 
happy experience of saints, and is called ^^a filial fear." 
If fear in the text be understood in the latter sense, then 
the expression, " them that fear thee," is synonomous 
with God's spiritual children. And to these children 
God has given a banner. For what purpose ? That it 
may be displayed. For what reason ? " Because of the 
truth." 

I. The banner. This is the gospel flag. 

II. Its display. It must not be furled up, nor hidden 
away. Bring it out Unfurl it. Throw the glorious 
banner to the breeze. 

1. Display it as an ensign of nationality. 

2. As a standard of defense. 

3. As a flag of assault 

III. " Because of the truth." "Who hath bewitched 
you, that ye should not obey the truth ? " i. 6., the gospel. 
" The truth," and the gospel are, therefore, the same. 
Display the banner, then, for the sake of the gospel it- 
self: 

1. Because of our love for it 

2. Because of our confidence in its victory. 

As the Conference drew near I wrote to the brother, 
the principal member of the committee on public wor- 
ship, asking him : " When will the Missionary sermon be 
preached." He replied, affirming: "The preacher of 
that sermon is ' a deadhead ; ' his appointment by the 
Bishop is a matter of mere form ; I myself have in my 
possession a Missionary sermon of my own which I never 
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delivered ; and besidee the arrangements are now all made, 
and there is no place for your sermon." To put it in the 
mildest form I was greatly surprised. I was determined 
that I would preach my sermon, and I corresponded else- 
where. 

The Conference appointed a certain day at 10 o'clock 
to hear my sermon. Just before the hour arrived I asked 
the Bishop: "Bishop, have you any directions to give 
me ? " He replied in his deep-toned, base, gutteral voice : 
** 0, I wouldn't sing, but make a short prayer, for no one 
wants to preach without praying.'' Somehow I fancied 
the good Bishop was jealous of the time taken from Con- 
ference hours for the delivery of ray sermon. And, more- 
over he had taken fifteen minutes of my time for the rou- 
tine business of the Conference. 

When I had preached for some time it was evident to 
me and to all others that the Bishop became restless, for 
he wriggled impatiently in his chair, finally got up, and 
chang^ its position, thereby almost concealing me from 
my hearers. He did begrudge the time! I stepped 
sidewise on the platform beyond the Bishop's chair, and 
said : " Brethren, this is the first chance I ever had at 
you, and it may be the last, I'll go on till I'm done." 
From every quarter there came the cry, " Go on, go on ! " I 
did " go on," amid "amens " and shouts of " glory." " Fi- 
nally," I said in my sermon, " I think we are entitled to 
some anticipation of the truth's universal triumph. Let 
us, then, antedate the coming time. At last the world is 
won for Christ. The banner of the gospel floats over the 
Mormon temple, the Jewish synagogue, the Mohammedan 
mosque, the Hindoo pagoda, the Papal St Peter's, and 
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* on every wind and under the whole heavens.' Time 
flies. The thousand years of the Millenium are past The 
end of all things has come. The dead but now risen 
saints are caught up together with the living to 
meet the Lord in the air. I now see in the air an army 
of soldiers, with their great Captain at their head, at- 
tended by white-robed and radiant angels. Following 
them with my eyes in their triumphal march through the 
air, I behold them now halted in military trim before the 
golden gates of a vast city. I hear the order ringing out 
of that city, 'Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
lifted up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory 
shall come in.' And in my vision I see the Lord's vic- 
torious army march into the New Jerusalem — com- 
pany, regiment, brigade and corps. They bear aloft 
devotedly their ancient banner, battle-stained and torn 
and rent and wreathed with trophies. In the light 
of the Shekinah the faces of the victors are shining *like 
the sun in his strength,' ' yet familiar as in the days of 
yore.' There with a heroic step marches Maclay, my 
college-mate and Mansell whom I prepared Tor his 
distant battle-field in India, and our own beloved Brown. 

" In * the land of the Hereafter,' will the banner be furled, 
and stored away in the heavenly archives simply as a 
precious relic of the past? Will not the truth still de- 
mand somewhere and somehow its guiuance, and the ban- 
ner, therefore, be always displayed in distant and eternal 
worlds?" 

I sat down amid "amens," "hallelujahs," and shouts 
of "glory!" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CHRONICLES OF ShAMOKIN, PA., AND SUPERANNUATION. 

C^^ T the end of my first year in Waynesboro' station, 
(n\)r although I had a pleasant appointment, and 
^^ ^^^ my ministry, atj I had reason to believe, was 
satisfactory to the people, I nevertheless resigned my 
charge simply for the reason that it could not give me 
an adequate support I was appointed by Bishop Ames 
to Shamokin station in the spring of 1875. 

Shamokin was an odd town. There was but little level 
ground to build on, and houses were erected on all the 
hills and far up the mountain's side. Mr. Smith, our near 
neighbor, built his house jam up against the hill, and 
his dining-room and kitchen were on the third story, and 
his cellar was there too ; his yard and garden were on a 
level with the roof of his house, onto which goats walked, 
and from which they leisurely surveyed the town. The 
parsonage was perched on a high hill, and was reached 
by an ascending'foot-walk, a flight of steps at the church, 
another flight to reach the plateau on which the house 
stood, and then the stairway of its porch to gain the front 
door. 

1 have spoken of our quiet reception at Waynesboro'; 
our reception at Shamokin was entirely diflerent. There 
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the whole church was invited, and although all did not 
come, still crowds attended. It was a sight to see them. 
The prejicher and his family had quite an ordeal to pass 
through. They tiled through a company standing on the 
church stej)s, another in the plateau above, another still 
on the high porch, to be met with crowds inside of the 
house, whose eyes had watched them slowly ascending the 
winding sidewalk, almost from the very depot far away. 
An elegant supper was provided, and table after table 
feasted ujx)n its bounty till after midnight — nothing bet- 
tor, as I distinctly remember, than the splendid oysters 
splendidly co<^ked. 

My predecessor. Rev. J. C. Clarke — a man of an affec- 
tionate and generous heart, a capital preacher and a most 
energetic pastor — had left everything for me in complete 
order. The chief glory of this appointment was its Sun- 
day School, brought well nigh to perfection by Mr. Clarke; 
and the chief glory of the Sunday School was its adult 
male Bible class, organized and taught by the genial sis- 
ter Clarke, the preacher's wife, and left, a.-? a sacred trust, 
to my wife. The excellent superintendent of this Sun- 
day School in my day was Richard Owen, and its artist 
was my own daughter. She spent a day every week in 
drawing with colored crayons on the blackboard pictures 
for object teaching, which were admired by every visitor 
to the school. The missionary collection of this school, 
both in brother Ghirke's administration and mine, was 
the largest in the Conference, amounting to seven hun- 
dred dollars. 

I spoke, of a dog in AHoona which hud low tastes, and 
T will now speak of one in Shamokin which had strong 
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-- ' affections. As I have said, the parsonage was on a lofty hill, 

-- at the foot of which ran a creek on whose grassy banks 

'^'i^ cows roamed and grazed at will. Among these cows was 

one constantly attended by a dog. Our interest and cari- 
osity became excited in the pair as we watched the dog 
day after day. At one time, while his attention was di- 
rected from her, the cow passed under a bridge and was 
« hidden by its abutment Instantly the dog missed her, 

it • and seeing a cow on the opposite bank, he scampered over 

;-. the bridge; bat coming up to that animal, he discovered 

% that she was not his cow. He looked around in astxmish- 

ment for a few moments ; then, at great speed, retracing 
his steps, he saw his own cow just emerging from under 
the bridge ; and he was satisfied. In the eyening we offcen 
saw him — looking weary, and bedraggled with mud — ac- 
companying his cow homeward. One of our members 
sent to the parsonage some milk by her little daughter; 
and my wife questioned the child about the dog in whom 
80 much interest had been created. The child said : *^ Yes, 
ma'am, thaf s our cow, but it's not our dog ; he comes every 
morning and takes our cow away, and brings her back 
every evening, and then goes away himself, but we don't 
know where he goes ta" This strange dog proved to be 
a shepherd's dog, and having, as we supposed, no cow of 
his own at home — following the instincts of his nature — 
he took care of his neighbor's cow. That dog could not 
bear to be idle. What a good example in the irrational 
for the rational animal. Let every man, if not every dog, 
remember the sajriing of Sydney Smith: If idleness * 
* * do not produce vice, it commonly produces mel- 
fmoholy; " and also bear in mind the saying of some one 
else: 
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** Idleness is the sepulchre of a living man.*' 
The yearly pic-nic of the Sunday School in the neigh- 
boring woods was a most enjoyable day, at least for the 
children and young people. Money and provisions in abun- 
dance were collected by a committee of ladies. Lemon- 
ade was made by the tubful, ice cream purchased by the 
hundred weight, and the long rows of tables of boards 
groaned beneath the substantials and luxuries of gas- 
tronomy. The crowds ate and ate, drank deeply (only 
lemonade), devoured ice cream, and had a jolly time gen- 
erally. Even old age, forgetting its gray hairs, its 
wrinkled brow, its stiffened joints, and its rheumatic 
limbs, became childhood once more ; and joined heartily 
in the amusements, the merry-making, the romping and 
the innocent games of the hour, happily recalling, with 
La Bochefaucaldy the experience of by-gone days: 
Youth is perpetual intoxication ; 'tis the fever of reason. 
There was to be a great temperance meeting in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, one purpose of which was 
to adopt some measures to lessen the number of saloons 
that abounded in our town. On the eve of that meeting 
an Irishman, who kept a grand saloon, owned in connec- 
tion with his priest a vineyard, and made his own wine 
in large quantities, sent me six bottles of his sparkling 
beverage hermetically sealed. I returned the wine by 
my son, saying that I had no use for the article. " You 
can't catch old birds with chaff." 

Funeral sermons were the universal custom of the coun- 
try, and were great occasions. The minister in our church, 
going before the corpse, just as the funeral train entered 
the church-door, said : "^I am the resurrection,'" etc; 
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the coffin was placed in front of the pulpit, the mourners 
seated in the first pews— the men wearing their hats ; and 
the minister took his text and preached a sermon. Then, 
the crowd passed up one aisle and by the coffin to view 
the dead body, and down the other aisle. About the 
same time I preached two funeral sermons for two of my 
church members. Both of them were good sisters, and 
died well ; but one of them was a rare Christian, and her 
death was more than ordinarily glorious. I said to my- 
self, now you have a good subject, do it full justice in 
your sermon. I tried my best to do so, dwelling on the 
deceased woman's sterling virtues, and lingering long at 
her death-bed. The husband of the first one met me 
soon afterwards, and in appreciation of my funeral sermon 
for his wife, handed me a five dollar bill; the husband of 
the second met me also, and to my utter surprise said: 
" The friends are very much dissatisfied with your ser- 
mon for my wife." *'Why?" I asked. The widower 
answered: "Because you spent all your time in sjieaking 
of the dead, and said nothing to the living." "Well," I 
said, "I thought that was the best thing to do; the mis- 
sion of the pulpit is *to comfort all that mourn;' and I 
believed that nothing would do that so well as the story of 
your wife's religious life and triumphant death." "Xo," 
he bitterly complained, "your sermon was a sad disap- 
pointment to all the friends and caused them great dis- 
satisfaction — none of them were affected nor wept." I 
discovered that the man's idea of a funeral sermon was 
to probe the wounds and harrow up the feelings of the 
bereaved, and I asked him : " What would you think of a 
physician, called in to dress some dreadful wound of the 
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body, if he shoold use all his medical skill to irritate and 
pain that wound ? His business is, as far as in him lies, to 
soothe that wound and ease its pain; so, the business of 
the preacher is to mollify with ointment the deep and 
agonizing wound that death has made in the bereaved 
heart" But the man left me, murmuring at and com- 
plaining dreadfully of my unfortunate sermon ! 

We had an elegant church choir in Shamokin, led by 
those fine singers, Mr. and Mrs. Bowman ; but their sing- 
ing one Sabbath morning produced merriment, instead of 
devotion, in a quarter where it should not; but as Shakes- 
peare says : 

" Condemn the fault but not the actor." The tenor in 
high notes and in feminine tones sings alone, 
" Let us go into the house ; " — 

The base in low notes and in deep, manly, guttural 
tones, sings also alone, 

** Let us go into the house."— 
And so the singing was repeated frequently in this way, 
until the full choir — tenor, alto, soprano and bass — ^fin- 
ished the strain, 

" Let as go into the house of the Lord.*' 

A Christian lady laughed and caused her daughter at her 
side also to laugh ; she said she conld not help it, for it 
sounded so funny. The offender told the female chorister 
of her mortifying predicament — ^imitating the singing 
— ^and the singer, amused, could never afterwards sing 
that beautiful piece of music. 
Did Lavater speak the truth or not, when he said: 

Too much gravis argues a shallow mind. 
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A man of Lewisbarg, Pa., said> seriously: "0 just wait 
awhile, and that big show '11 come round this way, and 
you can git in for a quarter, and it'll not cost you any- 
thing to go down to the city to see it" From all we 
learned we did not believe this man's story, and so we 
paid our passage to Philadelphia to see the Centennial 
Exhibition ; and spent a week in viewing its wonders 
from every part of the world. A little thing, among in- 
numerable great things, made a deep and lasting impression 
on my mind, viz, the skill and quickness with which a 
young lady put up in packages of a dozen spools of cot- 
ton thread — it was well nigh perfection. What limit is 
there to our training, physical, mental or moral ? It is a 
wonder here. What will it be hereafter ? " We are fear- 
fully and wonderfully made." 

The frantic wind would sometimes rush, howling, 
through the gap, sending dense clouds of black coal-dust 
through the town from a huge pile of that material grown 
immense from the accretion of years, and shake the build- 
ings by its mighty force. The parsonage — " high and 
lifted up " — trembled in every gale ; it quivered in all its 
timbers, and shook " like a reed shaken in the wind " till 
I swayed backward and forward in my big rocking-chair. 
I often feared that the wooden building would topple over, 
roll down our embankment to the side- walk, then down 
its embankment into the creek far below, be dashed to 
pieces in the stream ; and all of us be found mangled and 
dead among the debris ! I can hardly believe now that 
we are yet alive ! 

Coming into the house early one morning, I asked, in 
tones of annoyance and distress : " Who tramped over my 

19 
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garden?" for I had seen tracks diagonally madeacroes 
my nice bed of onions with their tender green tops 
a few inches high. On examination I discovered that 
the tracks were made by a would-be robber. I found at 
the back kitchen window a chair with its legs embedded 
in the ground and the slats of the Venitian shutters cut 
evidently with a knife. But something had frightened 
the midnight thief away before he had accomplished his 
object. The mistress of the parsonage improvised a de- 
fense against any future attempt of a marauder. With 
the aid of her daughter she stretched a slender wire across 
the door-way, and tacked it to the jams, just high enough 
to strike the ankles and thus throw anyone down who es- 
sayed to come in. In passing out, however, she forgot her 
defense, and broke down her own barrier without any ef- 
fect upon herself, and the breaking down gave not the 
slightest warning. 

This coal region, with others like it, abounded with 
rough foreigners and the "Molly McGuires" with their 
reign of terror. Pat Hester, the chief of the band, kept 
a few miles from Shamokin a tavern ; lived there like a 
prince, and dressed like a nabob. Robbery and murder 
were not uncommon in our region, and other coal regions. 
Late one night a young friend of mine was going to his 
home some miles in the country; and in passing over the 
railroad track laid over a ravine or a small stream, some- 
body caught his feet, intent on highway robbery. My 
friend drew his pistol, cocked and pointed it at the rascal, 
ordered him to let go, to ascend to the track, and then, 
to march before him — not daring to lift a hand or turn 
his head. "If you do, I'll shoot you," said young Owen. 
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Thus for one or two miles they walked — the thief ahead, 
and my friend behind him holding his pistol cocked and 
pointed at the scoundrel. They came opposite my friend's 
house, when he slowly walked backward towards it, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the man, and with his pistol 
still leveled at him. He reached the door, where he 
quickly turned, opened it with his left hand, entered and 
locked it behind him. I visited myself a man wantonly 
shot through the body — the pistol-holes in his breast and 
back as big as large peas; but the wounded man lived 
and got well ! When any one became obnoxious to the 
"Molly McGuires," an order for his death was passed in 
their council, and some member of it — not of the neigh- 
borhood — was deputed to take his life. A young lady 
of Baltimore was visiting once a female friend in the 
coal regions — not ours. A brother of the lady one 
day took his sister and her guest on a trip in a sleigh; 
and as they were gliding along the public road, there 
was something going on at its side; a man jumped forward 
and seized the horse's bridle, and pointing a pistol at the 
young man's head, said : " Not a word, or I'll blow your 
brains out." The party in the sleigh, thus detained, 
were compelled to witness the murder of a man by the 
road-side. 

'* Murder most .foul, as in the best it is ; 
But this most foul, strange and unnatural." 

The sight so shattered the strange young lady's nerves 
that she never recovered from the shock. Too much 
credit cannot be given to Mr. Gowen, President of the 
Beading Rail Road Company, who, by his patient, long- 
continued, and well laid schemes, brought these bloody 
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men to the light, prosecuted theii^ and had them hung 
by due process of law — the famous Pat Hester among 
the rest 

The week of prayer in Shamokin was a season of pop- 
ular approval and of intense interest. The meeting on 
the occasion of which I shall speak, was in the United 
Brethren church. It was a frail, wooden structure, and 
on this particular night it was crowded to overflowing. 
I had gone to the Post OflSce, leaving my wife and 
daughter to enter the church alone. When I returned I 
found part of the congregation on the outside, greatly 
excited, and the rest making their way out I asked the 
cause of this, and was informed that the floor had sunken 
three inches ; and it had been feared that the building 
would go down. The sexton, being in the basement at 
the time, and seeing the danger, with great presence of 
mind, came up to the audience room, and secretly inform- 
ed those nearest the door of the danger; urged them to 
leave the house as quietly as possible so as not to alarm 
the congregation, and thus prevent a rush. Dr. Keys, 
the pastor of the church, seeing that something was go- 
ing on, called to the sexton: "What is the matter?" 
The sexton did not appear to hear him and did not 
answer his question. The Dr. repeated it When, to 
the consternation of everybody, the sexton replied: " The 
floor is sinking, but, I think, if the people will keep 
quiet, and leave the church slowly there is no danger." 
It would have been thought that at that announcement 
of threatened disaster there would have been a wild and 
ungovernable stampede at once; but there was not My 
wife said afterwards that the men appeared more anxious 
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to get out than the women; that^ if it had not been a 
congregation of Christians, there would have been a rush, 
and the floor would have gone down ; that she put her 
trust in God and prayed to him for deliverance ; and that 
she was not afraid to die, but had a strong desire to live. 
She had felt the sudden shock when the floor sank ; she 
did not know then what it meant but now she did ; she 
believed her hour had come; but with her daughter she 
sat still — pale and not speaking a word— each only look- 
ing at the other. Both of them calmly waited for their 
time to move. And so did all the rest — mostly women; 
there was no talking, no screaming, no hurrying, and no 
rushing; every one waited for the time to leave when 
those before had moved; and all wept out in perfect 
order. No doubt the experience of each one was like the 
Psalmist's, in his fearful case though different from this : 
"My heart is sore pained within me, and the terror of 
death has fallen upon me. Fearfulness and trembling 
are come upon me and terror hath overwhelmed me." 

At this period of my life I was an inordinate tobacco- 
chewer. " See ! " she said, " some one has gone on be- 
fore us." " How do you know ? " was asked her. " Why, 
look there," and she pointed to a quid of tobacco — a huge, 
black, bloated deformity lying on the white bosom of the 
virgin snow ; and my wife said knowingly: "That's pa's." 
The last thing I did at night was to throw away a quid ; 
the first thing taken in the morning was a chew ; and I 
arose sometimes even in the night to indulge in my lux- 
ury. For thirty years I was the slave of tobacco ; but at 
last I resolved, if possible, to conquer my foe. 

The motive for the fight was that the use of tobacco 
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Yrsa an inoonvenience to myself, and an annoyance to others. 

It was very inconvenient for me as a pastor, to chew 
tobacco. I often entered a house vrith a quid in my 
month; conversation rapidly generated saliva; I could 
not swallow it; but I must get rid of it; and I was forced 
to eject it into my handkerchief, out of a door, through a 
raised window, into an open stove-door, or do something 
else to free myself from my troublesome spittle filling 
my mouth. Tobacco was in my way in God's house. 
My intense craving for it, I am ashamed to say, forced 
its use even in that holy place. I would not spit every- 
where, and so I had my spittoon in the pulpit, where I 
slipped from time to time, especially during revivals, to 
deposit my accumulated tobacco-fluid! Besides I knew 
that tobacco was an annoyance to others. Its smell is a 
nauseous odor to many people. Chew " Jackson's Best,'* 
or smoke meerschaums, or the finest Cuban cigars, and 
yet the stink of tobacco is disagreeable to those who use 
it not. Chew " Congress Leaf" with copperas to give it 
blackness and liquorice-root to give it sweetness, or smoke 
"Toby" cigars, or strong, old, "cutty" pipes, and you 
become a nuisance wherever you go ! 

And what an impropriety in a minister of the Lord 
Jesus Christ with the odor of tobacco on his breath, and 
its stench in his clothing, to kneel beside a female peni- 
tent at the church altar, or to enter the sick room of a 
delicate woman, to both of whose olfactory nerves a bad 
smell is an agony! 

How annoying it must be to a tidy house-keeper to 
have a tobacco-chewer spit upon her carpet or a smoker 
puff away in her parlor, filling it with sickening fumes 
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which days of airing only can remove; or even to dis- 
charge saliva in a spittoon. A spittoon! I pity any 
woman who is compelled to empty and cleanse that dirt- 
iest and most repulsive thing on earth, a spit-box filled 
with old quids, stumps of cigars and tobacco juice — 
foaming and seething and almost alive with nastiness! 

There was something that hastened my battle with 
tobacco^my example. 

The Sunday School teacher of an infant class of which 
my grandson of four summers, was a member, had ex- 
horted her scholars to fight giants, and tobacco, she said, 
was one of the greatest of them. Our wee boy jumped 
to his feet, and, stretching himself up to his full height, 
exclaimed, boastingly, with a reproof in his tone: "My 
grandpa chews tobacco." When thus held up to the 
gaze of others, I thought it was high time for grandpa to 
quit the use of tobacco. 

An appeal to my manhood brought the battle to an 
immediate issue. " Pa, can't you do without tobacco till 
after supper to-day?" my daughter asked me after din- 
ner, and I answered: "Yes, of course I can." "Well, 
suppose you try." I said, bravely: "I will." 

Talk about the rapid flight of time! There was no 
such thing that memorable afternoon. Time's pace was 
slower than a snail's. "Will the tea-hour never come?" 
I inwardly queried. I asked more than once, impatiently 
and peevishly: "0, when will supper be ready?" 

After supper I returned to my indulgence with a greed 
and zest which can never be told. The next day I re- 
peated my self-denial, and continued to do so a number 
of times. Finally, I said to myself, If you are going to do 
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this thing at all why don't you do it right? I parted 
with my tobacco in hand, and firmly resolved never to 
use the weed again. Then, the gauge of battle was un- 
mistakably thrown down, and the fight began in dead 
earnest 

I fought the battle alone ! No human friend could 
help me except by sympathy, and by words of cheer 
shouted to me amid the clash of arms. Chewing-gum 
was my only ally! In its use my jaws were incessantly 
and vigorously in motion, so that it was said in great 
wonder: "Just look at Mr. Spottswood, what is he chew- 
ing, anyhow ? " 

that fierce battle — the fiercest of all my life! What 
an aching void! What longing and craving! What 
demands as imperative as an autocrat's! What lassi- 
tude of body! What dullness of mind! My daughter 
came in while I was pacing wildly the parlor floor, 
slipped her arm in mine, and walked with me, speaking 
words of encouragement I groaned, deeply: " 0, Annie, 
this will take my life I" She answered: "Well, pa, a 
man who cannot live without tobacco ought to die ! " 

And in the very heat of the battle when I was faint 
and almost ready to yield, the tempter came to me in the form 
of an angel of light " So, you've quit the use of tobacco — 
have you?" said a Methodist preacher; it'll kill you; 

there was Bill M. he stopped it, and it killed him; 

and it'll kill you too; here take a chew;" and he handed 
me his tobacco-box. "Tempt him not," she said, stand- 
ing at my side. And the tempter said : " Why, sister, 
you surprise me! What does all this mean? I don't un- 
derstand you! It'll kill him, I tell you!" My better 
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angel answered: "Then, it were better for my husband 
to die than to give up ! " 

I did not give up. I fought tobacco long and well. I 
have passed through "the tug of war," and I have 
conquered my mighty foe. I am happy in my freedom ; 
I exult in my victory; and I would not be bound again 
in my chains for " the wealth of Ormus or Ind." 

The time came to me, which comes inevitably to all 
Methodist preachers, when young men crowd old men 
out of the ranks. Bishop Janes in one of his Conferences 
referred to this fact, lamenting and condemning it, and 
saying that it was peculiar to American Methodism, and 
did not exist in English Methodism at all, for even a 
Summerfield there would have been compelled to bide his 
time, and could never have supplanted an older brother. 
I will let a reporter — not of my own family — describe the 
scene on the Conference floor, when I asked on the eve 
of its adjournment for a change of my relation from an 
effective to a supernumerary preacher. "The itinerancy" 
said this reporter, "has its bright and shady sides, and 
the flowing stream of Conference business is sometimes 
disturbed by adverse gales. One worthy of note oc- 
curred when near the close of Conference. The manly 
form of Brother Spottswood arose, with a dignified mien, 
and with trembling voice and full heart and moistened 
eyes, and said to his brethren, * Please grant me a super- 
numerary relation.' This request created great surprise, 
and was treated for a moment with profound silence, as 
no one in the Conference outside of the Council antici- 
pated such a request, not knowing the reasons for such 
action. When the question was about to be put, his class- 
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mate, I. H. Torrenoe, arose, and with great earnestness 
asked a reason for such a request He perceived in the 
manner in which the request was preferred that some 
pressure must have been made in the Council. Then, 
breaking forth in an appeal to the Conference with such 
feeling as only a Methodist preacher can have for hia 
brother preacher, he said : * What ! has it come to this, that 
a man, whose only sin is that he is over fifty years of age 
and to Hhe manner born,' a graduate of a first-class 
College, au Ex-Presiding Elder, and late President of our 
chief Seminary, having filled our principal appointments, 
must now be crowded to the wall to give place to younger 
blood ? If this be Christian philosophy and good church 
polity, let us cease to educate for our holy calling, or 
gain an experience for such heaven-appointed work as 
the Christian ministry. *I move,' he added, Hhat the 
request be not granted,' which motion passed unanimously, 
accompanied with great applause." But I urged my re- 
quest, and Dr. Frysinger said: "I would as soon cut oflP 
my right hand as to raise it in favor of that motion, un- 
less it be distinctly understood that it is in accordance 
with Brother Spottswood's earnest wish." I said such 
was my wish, and the Conference changed my relation. 
My brethren on this occasion, not 

" Like Summer friends^ 
FUes of estate and surhMfie^^ 

but proving that 

'' Friendship above aU does bind the heart ^'^ 

were true to me; and in this supreme hour of my life I 
felt: 
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" Ts8y ihs 9ummer of life passes svoeeO/y amay^ 

Soon the winter of age sheds its snow on the fieart. 
But the warm sun of friendship thai guUded youth* s day^ 
8haU stiU through the dark clouds a soft ray impart." 

That noble woman, Mrs. Minshall, my mother-in-law, 
of whom I have already spoken, often said: "If anything 
happens to Mr. Spottswood, I can give him a shelter, al- 
though I cannot board him." She had now passed away 
as intimated in these annals, to her eternal rest, but she 
had by a codicil to her will provided a home for my wife; 
and my wife and I found " a shelter" in the house of the 
sainted dead. 

In hope of finding relief from my ailment I concluded 
to go to the Hot Springs, of Arkansas ; and in the fall of 
1876, I started thither. My devoted friend. Rev. J. 0. 
Clarke, who met me at the depot in Harrisburg to per- 
form whatever kindly oflBce he could for me, said to his 
wife, when he returned home : " I don't believe sister 
Spottswood will ever bring brother Spottswood home 
alive." 

In due time after suflTering much on the journey, es- 
pecially by the jolting and jerking of the cars on the 
short curves of the Alleghenies, in company with my 
wife I arrived at the Hot Springs. 

"Mine host," who kept "My House," was named 
Bernard Bryan — now bankrupt. He .was a Virginia 
gentleman of the old school — and "A gentleman iaa 
Christian in spirit that will bear a polish." He was a 
staunch Methodist who knew many of the famous men 
of our Church, amon^ them Bishop Asbury; and could 
entertain you intelligently for hours with the recital of 
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incidents in the early history of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. "Will you walk into my parlor, sir?^' You 
would have thought from his manner that that parlor 
was grand in all its appointments, Brussels on the floor, 
peer-glass on the mantel, rich upholstered furniture all 
around, and pictures from the great artists hung on the 
walls; but, when you entered the room, you found it 
dingy, with a faded threadbare carpet on the floor — com- 
mon, worn-out furniture — all things dilapidated; and 
with a fire of green wood "simmering and smouldering in 
an open fire place. He was passionate, and would dis- 
miss in a moment angrily a serrant for the slightest cause. 
" (Jo," he said, in a towering passion, to his elegant male 
cook; "leave at once, sir," The cook left, saying, as hoe 

went : " I'm not one of your d d sardines you can feed 

on hash." Mr. Bryan got into a quandary. He was ar- 
ranging for a new comer in a room next to ours, and we 
could hear through the thin partition all that went on. 
The stranger was a swaggering Southerner, and talked 
boastingly in loud tones and with the peculiar twang of 
his region : " How do you get along, Colonel, with these 
yere Northern people, and the preachers particularly ? 
I'll tell you what, sir, we settled the matter with the 
preachers once, sir, *in a jiffy.' You see, sir, a number 
of them were boarding at the hotel where we gentlemen 
were staying, and we just insisted that the proprietor 
should dismiss the parsons, sir, or if he didn't we would 
leave his house; and he sent them away in a hurry, I tell- 
you, sir." Our host did not wish to insult his guest from 
the South by antagonizing him, nor did he want to do 
injustice to the " mud-sills " from the North who gave 
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him less trouble than the Southerners, and paid their 
bills promptly. So, he lowered his voice that we might 
not hear him, and made the best defense he could for en- 
tertaining Northern people, and for keeping especially 
preachers in his house. A swaggering Southerner! "A 
brave man is sometimes a desperado — a bully is always a 
coward." 

My disease excited great interest at the Springs : seven 
physicians examined me; and one of them, who had been 
all through the hospitals of Europe, said : " I have rarely 
seen a worse case than yours, Dr." My own physicians, 
however, found nothing wrong with my stomach, brain, 
heart, or any vital organ : and Dr. Cullins said : " Doctor, 
if we can cure your present malady, there is no reason 
why you should not live an hundred years." They be- 
gan my treatment, and it was the same as anywhere else, 
except that the remedies administered in other places 
could be given here, from some cause connected with baths 
in its thermal waters, in double, triple, yea, quadruple 
doses, even of the strongest medicines. My whole treat- 
ment was most severe. Astonished at my endurance, my 
physician said : " Doctor, aren't you exhausted ? I thought, 
perhaps, you had better go away for awhile to another 
Spring to recuperate." I said: "No, Fmnot exhausted; 
I can endure all you can pile on me." 

The "Mud Hole" was the place where, the masses 
bathed. It was not muddy — as its name would indicate 
—for the water in it was as pure as anywhere else; but it 
was so called because there was a black sediment at the 
bottom of the pool. It was a square pool boarded up on 
all sides, in which, perhaps, a dozen or more persons 
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could bathe at the same time, and over it all some benev- 
olent person — ^a lady I think — had built a plank house. 
After I had been sometime at the Springs, my physician 
said to me: "Now, Doctor, we don't believe there is any 
particular virtue in the *Mud Hole,' but strange stories 
are told about it ; and, if I were you, I would bathe 
there." I answered: "Well, sir, Fve come down here to 
get well, and I'll do anything that will help me; I've 
confidence in your skill and I'll obey your commands. 
When had I better begin?" He answered: "To-day." 
I replied : " Very well." I went up and found the pool full 
— no room for even one more — heads only seen — all ranged 
around the sides. I heard a voice saying: "Well, river- 
int, are you coomin' in ? " Eecognizing Dan, our Irish 
servant, I said : " Yes, Dan, I guess I will." I talked to 
the man, who took care of the pool, and who was paid 
by voluntary contributions dropped in a box nailed up 
on the outside, and he said to me: "Now, at 7:30 o'clock 
in the evening I let the water off, and by 8 o'clock it fills 
up again ; that is your time, I think, sir." At that hour 
I repaired to the pool again — found it nearly full — one 
vacant place just at the foot of the steps. I undressed — 
descended the steps^-essayed to put myself in position — 
and up went my heels, and down went my head on account 
of the specific gravity of the water. My head would have 
gone under if the boarded side of the pool had not pre- 
vented. There were roars of laughter. One of the 
bathers said : " Thaf s the chap to raise the waters," and 
another asked, "Won't you comeback again, Judge ? " 
"Yes," I answered, "I'll be back again to-morrow night, 
boys." I became a nightly frequen ter of the " Mud Hole ; " 
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I was recognized as an habitue, and was always allowed 
my place at the foot of the steps, and was treated with 
great res{)ect I had learned to keep my head above and 
my feet beneath the waters. In this pool there was *5no 
distinction of race or color or of any previous condition 
in life." There no man dare murmur to find himself ly- 
ing side by side with a big negro, or with some one 
with a dreadful disease! This last juxtaposition he had 
no reason to fear, however, for in these wonderful waters, 
no ailment is contagious. The luxury of bath in the 
"Mud Hole" was superb! Bathers remained for hours 
in the pool ; indeed, they have sometimes staid in all 
night, sleeping in their comfortable watery bed — com- 
fortable even in the winter time — with their heads resting 
on the boarded sides for pillows. 

This popular bathing place was the scene of constant 
merriment One night two well-dressed gentlemen 
sauntered in, gazed curiously around, and asked serious 
questions, to which funny answers were given. At last 
one of them said: "Men, we are physicians; we are seek- 
ing information ; and we want to know from you what 
effect these waters have had upon you." 

One of the bathers said: "Boys, it's a shame; let's an- 
swer the gentleman's questions properly. Now, do you 
see that arm, gentlemen ? " holding up a Herculean mem- 
ber, "well, sirs, when I came here three months ago, that 
arm was only a stump, cut off near my shoulder; now 
look at it;" and he shook it violently. "You have," he 
added, "before your eyes the wonderful effect of these re- 
markable waters/' The doctors fled amid roars of laugh- 
ter from the boys. 
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** Be always as merry as ever yoa can, ^ 
For no one delights in a sorrowful man ;'* , 
and / 

** He that canna make sport should mar nane/' 

The " Corn Hole," in the open air, was another cele- 
brated spring. Every day it had its visitors — ^now men 
at their appointed time, and now women at theirs; and 
they all said that it was delightful to sit and bathe for 
hours their feet in its soothing waters. 

The " Rat Hole," under cover, whose temperature was 
the hottest of all — almost hot enough to scald you — was 
frequented by crowds of the most wretched human crea- 
tures. 

It was strange how remarkably fond one gets of these 
pure, sweet, sparkling waters, though so hot People, 
cooling them with their breath, would sip and sip them, 
or gulp them down in large quantities as a great luxury. 
And when they got cold by ice or in the winter air, they 
became, it seemed to me, intensely cold. 

For many years the poor, who came to these springs, 
had built their cottages on the hillside till the whole face 
of it was covered with them from base to top. It is im- 
possible to describe these hovels — perfect patch-work — 
constructed of every possible material — paper, pasteboard, 
pieces of carpet, bits of tin, sheet-iron, barrel-staves, store- 
box lids, etc., and repaired year after year with all kinds 
of materials by new comers to the springs. In these 
unique, miserable hovels the poor burrowed to sleep, lived 
on charity, and bathed in the generous waters ; and many 
of them were healed of their diseases. The United States 
Government, which owned the springs, was rapidly re- 
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moving fchese strange structures from the hillside ; it had 
built the poor a village a mile away, and introduced the 
water through iron pipes into bath-houses; but it was 
too far away, and the water cooled, and lost its virtue on 
its journey. 

There was a man here I could never bear to look at, 
though he was always seated at his door on the public 
thoroughfare with his hair dyed a dirty brown, and his 
forehead stained yellow with the poisonous liquid ; and 
his coffins were evermore shelved behind him. He re- 
minded me all the time of the song of "The Spider and 
the Fly;" the spider watched for the fly; this man 
watched for some one who wanted to buy a coffin for the 
dead. Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a comer 
than a full light. And the dealer in coffins did not watch 
in vain, for people died at* Hot Springs as well as else- 
where. How quickly they hurried the dead to their 
graves — often the same day on which they died. How 
indifferently they buried them in an unsightly and re- 
pulsive grave-yard, in graves so shallow that the odor of 
their decaying bodies escaped and tainted the air. "O, 
pa^" my wife said to me, "if I die in Hot Springs, don't 
bury me here; take me at least as far as Terre Haute; I 
know my brother will give me a place in his burial lot" 

All could not bathe in these waters. Heart disease or 
a lung trouble was an indication to abstain from the 
bath. 

Election was a gala day for the negroes. Carriages 
were in great demand. The candidates for office were 
busy through their agents hauling the sable but sover- 
eign voters from far and near to the polls; and these 

20 
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▼oters sat proudly back in the carriages, like geatlemen 
or princes of the blood. 

The mayor of the city was a gay young man. He shot 
and wounded in cold blood an editor. And with some 
of his Clonics he took a spree one night and transgressed the 
law. The next day with his eyes bleary and blood-shot 
from his late debauch, he summoned his companions in 
crime before him, and his Honor reproved and fined them 
each twenty dollars. And then said: "It is a sad spec- 
tacle to see a man elected to execute the law a law-breaker 
himself; it is destructive of all government^ and a stigma 
on our civilization." He imposed on himself a double fine- 

" This fellow is loise enough to play the fool ; 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit.*^ 

Here I met Bishop Kavanaugh, of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South. He was then a vigorous man 
physically, and when I heard him preach I was sure he 
was a vigorous man intellectually. He preached on the 
infidelity of the times, giving Darwin some heavy blows- 
He enjoyed his dinner hugely, indulged in a nap after 
that meal, took care of himself, and was very genial so- 
cially ; and so was his wife. 

Dr. Winfield was the pastor of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South — a kind-hearted man and an excellent 
preacher, but a great rebel during the war, and he still 
gloried in the name. His wife, if possible, was a greater 
rebel than he, though a very interesting lady. The Dr. 
had collected stores; they were seized by the Union sol- 
diers and a company of negroes assigned to guard theoL 
Sister Winfield could never get over this, and she said 
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scornfully to my wife: "0 Sister Spottswood, they did 
look so ugly in the blue" (pronounced b-l-e-w). "Our 
passions never die, but in the last cantos of life's romantic 
epochs, like Ariosto's buried heroes they rise up to do 
battle." 

On one Sabbath my wife was sitting by our cottage 
window reading; it was a beautiful, quiet Sabbath after- 
noon ; dinner was just over; and gentlemen had gathered 
on the porch of the boarding-house; they were convers- 
ing, but nothing unusual seemed to be going on. But 
she afterwards learned that a young gentleman of Georgia 
had been insulted by one of the waiters — a splendid look- 
ing mulatto man — simply because the waiter had told the 
gentleman when he asked for crackers that the hostess 
had locked them up and taken away the key; and he 
could not get them. For this at that very time the hot- 
spur was waiting to shoot the offender down like a dog, 
while gentlemen — all Southerners — ^were trying to dis- 
suade him from the rash act, not because they thought it 
wrong to shoot a negro, but because one of the ladies had 
sent word to the irate Georgian: "Please don't shoot, for 
if you do, I will have one of my spells " (she was subject to 
spasms). Mrs. Bryan persuaded the mulatto man to leave 
the building by the back way, and this prevented no doubt 
a catastrophe. My wife would have seen him shoot down 
the waiter in his tracks, or if the shot had missed him, it 
might have taken effect upon her, as she was just in range 
of the would-be murderer's pistol. 

Mrs. Spottswood had a terrible attack of sick headache; 
a lady of Missouri came to see her, and told her that she 
herself was subject to such attacks; but chloral al- 
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ways relieved her. She nrged my wife to take a doee« 
My wife declined at first, saying that she had never taken 
any of it and knew nothing ahout it. The lady said that 
she was the wife of a physician, knew all about the drug, 
and would administer a perfectly harmless dose. My wife 
took the medicine, which she immediately threw up. 
All through the night, nevertheless, she was very ill and 
flighty. Our physician said that her throwing up saved 
her life. Is it not true 

'* that oft 80 me guardian power 
Attends, unseen, to so/w the innocent f *' 

Soon after this, this same lady received a telegram an- 
nouncing that her husband was ill; she hastened home; 
arrived just in time to be recognized by him and see him 
die ; he died from an overdose of chloral. 

That citizen of Arkansas ! He was a Colonel, of course. 
I never saw him, except on horseback, clad in "butter- 
nut," and wearing a tall, battered, old white hat He 
rode along the main street of the city calling vociferously: 
"Hands wanted to hire; meet me at Col. Moore's Hotel 
to-daj at 3 o'clock sharp.'''* 

And the cows! mercy, that "droppeth, as the gen- 
tle rain from heaven," why didst thou not pity and pro- 
vide for them ? Didst thou not know that they fed on 
pine branches? I, myself, saw a cow and a new-born 
calf that excited all my pity. Paterfamilias with the rest 
of his family — wife, sons and daughters — were standing 
around the wretched animal, seemingly in admiration; 
and alas! the feeble little calf was trying to get some 
nourishment from a dug of a withered bag, and the ill- 
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fated bovine mother herself was trembling on her legs 
from starvation ! 

Justice made here one unique provision for her busi- 
ness. I had often heard the expression "put into the jug," 
but I never knew its meaning till I learned it at the Hot 
Springs. There the jail was really "a jug" in shape, in 
purpose and all that; and the prisoner was lowered from 
an aperture in the top to his cell beneath. As I looked 
upon it I recollected the lines of Virgil : 

facilis descensus Averni : 



Bed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hie labor est; 

and then Whittier's lines: 

A felon's cell, 

The fittest earthly type of hell. 

" The gentleman opposite," of Mississippi, with earn- 
estness, a semblance of truth and a belief in what he said, 
told this story : " What do you think the Yankees did 
during the war ? Why, they held up our servants before 
them, and we could not shoot the Yankees without shoot- 
ing our own niggers ! " My wife being seated on the 
fiame side of the dinner-table, leaned forward, and, look- 
ing down the table towards him, said : " That was a real 
sharp trick in the Yankees." A lady at another table 
<3alled across the room : " You had better be careful, Mr. 

, there may be Yankees present" He strongly 

and confidently affirmed : " There are no Yankees here." 
"Yes, there are Yankees here," said my wife, "and I am 
one of them." There were exclamations of surprise all 
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around, chiefly from two lovely, young ladies, of St 
Louis, who had become very intimate with my wife, one 
of whom said : " Mrs. Spottswood, you are only joking 
— you are not a Yankee — I don't believe a word of it" 
She said : " Yes I am — one of the worst kind too — I'm 
*dyed in the wool.' " As she said this, 

" Hare brittiant and mirthful the light in h&r eye. 
Like a star glancing out from the Hue of the «%." 

And the redoubtable story-teller, from Georgia^ felt down 
deep in bis heart : 

" Set not a woman's tongue upon me, I entreat you; 
You know it ii the weapon that deetroye me, 
I am routed if a woman hut attack me; 
I cannot trafflek in the trade of words 
With that unreasoning msv." 

I spent the winter at Hot Springs — left in April — 
stopped in Terre Haute — and was hospitably entertained 
there by D. W. Minshall, Esq., my wife's brother, and 
his excellent wife. With Mrs. M. holding the lines I 
shall never forget our many pleasant drives with old 
" Bill " in the harness, who once on the eve of being sent 
away, spoke to his mistress mournfully, — ^in a dream: 
"0 the buckles and the straps ! I would rather die thui 
leave my old home! " I arrived in Carlisle at the home of 
my son-in-law. Rev. Jesse Bowman Young, and had quite 
an ovation. I was now "bearded like the pard," and 
looked and felt well. 

I thought, I will do a great work. I studied hard — 
prepared for camp-meeting — went to it — ^preached but 
once. My old complaint returned, and as if angry be- 
cause it had been checked, it raged again through all my 
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veins, and left its terrible impress on my whole body. 
Shall I ever be well ? Yes, when I reach the celestial 
City, where " God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, 
nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain ; for th^ 
former things are passed away.*' 

I came to Philadelphia in 1878 to remain, as I sup- 
posed, only a short time to give my youngest daughter 
the advantages of the excellent art-schools of the city. 
Beyond my original calculations, her studies consumed 
three years. At the end of that time, " without a local 
habitation or a name," I concluded that I might as well 
tarry here as anywhere else ; and so I remained. Here I 
wrote the obituary of a remarkable man — Ambrose Ward, 
of Altoona, — concluding it with the single line: " Behold 
an Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile." 

Not able to preach, I concluded to write for the press, 
and to prepare myself for that, I patiently, carefully and 
for a long time, re-studied what I had earnestly studied 
before at school and college, viz, the art of composition ; 
and a competent critic said that I did my work well. 
My experience has been the same as that of many other 
KtercUeurs. My articles have been quietly thrown into 
the waste-basket, politely returned with the editor's "reg- 
ulation " letters, or with some severe criticism. I felt 
with Longfellow, — Critics are sentinels in the grand 
army of letters, stationed at the corners of newspapers 
and reviews to challenge every new author; and I might 
add now with Burns, if I were not in a good humor, — 
Critics are cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame. 
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Whew I what a rebuff Ths Confermwe News gaiwe va&\ I 
thoaght I would fit up and publish some of my old ser- 
mons, and I wrote accordingly to the busy, untiring, ver- 
satile, witty and logical Dr. Frysinger, now doing a grand 
work for " our brother in black," as President of Centen- 
ary Biblical Institute, Baltimore, Md., and I asked him 
if he would publish a sermon occasionally from my pen. 
The answer came back promptly and decidedly from the 
level-headed editor: "No, sir; I wouldn't publish a ser- 
mon even from the golden- mouthed Chrysostom ; I intend 
to make the News an intensely local paper." Bacon said: 
If I might control the literature of the household, I 
would guarantee the well-being of Church and State ; and 
I believed him. So, I had an ambition in my measure 
to write for children. But it is remarkable how long and 
hard I tried before I learned the art: its simplicity is its 
difficulty. I was admitted at last into "Our Little Ones 
and the Nursery." I am now content with my literary 
ventures, for under one and another iwrn de plume^ and 
with my own signature, I have written many articles in a 
wide range of subjects — preserved in my scrap-book — for 
the secular and religious papers, enough to make a clever 
volume. 

I visited, April, 1887, my son-in-law, Rev. Jesse 
Bowman Young, D. L)., in Harrisburg, Pa., and was there 
engaged in the preparation of my annals for tlie press. 

My brethren in the ministry in this city and also from 
other places showed me marked attention, and treated me 
with distinguished consideration and great kindness. 
Rev. Samuel W. Sears, of Fifth Street Station, a modest 
man of rare common sense, sound judgment and superior 
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intellect, a remarkable analyzer of human charaeter, an 
extensive and judicious reader of first-class books, a 
ready writer, one of the best sermonizers in his Con- 
ference, and a preacher like unto those of whom it is 
written: "Who also hath made us able ministers of the 
New Testament; not of the letter, but of the spirit, for 
the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life,"— Rev. S. W. 
Sears cheered me with his genial spirit and warm heart, 
and edified me with his intelligent conversation. 

On this visit I met, of course. Rev. T. S. Wilcox, A. 
M., who was suddenly taken from the work of a success- 
ful Methodist preacher,. and put in charge of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Book Rooms of the Central Pennsylvania 
Conference in this city. I found him a most enjoyable 
companion and a kind and considerate friend. He has 
exhibited fine business qualities which have made him a 
successful agent in his present oflBce, and would make 
him, I believe, equally successful in a much wider sphere. 

And this same visit brought me also in contact with 
another gentleman, Hugh Pitcairn, M. D. After attend- 
ing, in three visits to Europe, clinical lectures in the hos- 
pitals of London, subsequently graduating at the Hahne- 
man Medical College and also taking the course at Jef- 
ferson College, of Philadelphia, the Doctor located in the 
city of Harrisburg, Pa., and at once took a high rank in 
his profession. He is now my physician. I knew him 
when a boy. He was brought up a Swedenborgian, and 
we had frequent conversations on the tenets of that most 
ingenious, lively and entertaining madman, as John Wes- 
ley styled him, and also upon the great facts of godliness. 
Finally, young Pitcairn told me, though he did not be- 
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lieve in experimental religion, that he would join the 
Methodist Episcopal Charch as a defense and a safe- 
guard; and he joined it Shortly after this, during my 
pastorate in Altoona, Pa., he was soundly converted, at 
the age of seventeen, in a class-meeting led hy a brother 
who never was excelled in pathos, eloquence and power, 
in telling his own experience in love feasts — John Trout>. 
of Blair county. Pa. The Doctor is still a staunch Meth- 
odist^ and was a member of the General Conference which 
met in Cincinnati in 1880. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE OLD BALTIMOBE OONFEBEKGE. 

JN writing of the members of the old Baltimore 
Conference, I will only write of my own cotem- 
porariea. 

Many a living preacher, now or formerly a member of 
this Conference, is worthy of a place in these annals, but 
no record of everyone of them, however brief, can be made ; 
. I can only sketch a few of thenu 

Thomas Bowman, now the senior Bishop of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, was, and is, still one of the sweet- 
est of preachers ; he is the Silver Tongue. 

'* Whatever he did was done with so much ease 
In him alone Hwas natural to please." 

It was often said of him, after he had preached, ^^His 
tongue dropped manna." 

Soon after Mr. Bowman's graduation, as valedictorian 
from Dickinson College, then twenty years of age, he paid 
the necessary fees, and entered the office of the Hon. John 
Eeed, LL. D., of Carlisle, as a student of law. 

With his accustomed diligence, he at once applied him- 
self to the work of preparation for that master profession, 
for which he then had such a decided preference, and 
naturally attracted the kindred mind of that fine lawyer. 
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Judge Reed. Mutual and close confidence between the 
two men was an early result 

After some months had passed, his preceptor sought a * 
private interview with young Bowman. The Judge was 
not a professedly Christian man, although a firm believer 
in Christianity. 

In this desired interview to the amazement of his stu- 
dent, he said : " Bowman, you will make a good lawyer, 
but I have a very clear impression that you are called of 
God to preach. I do not know ought of your personal 
feelings touching this matter, but I must say to you that 
if you have three impressions that you should study the 
law and one that you should preach, go, then, and preach." 

It was a barbed arrow that pierced the young student's 
breast. He had realized a growing conviction that such 
was his duty ; and this language of so thoughtful a man 
as Judge Eeed did not lessen the disquietude of his heart 

A day or two subsequently, Dr. Durbin invited the 
young man to take tea with him. He went, expecting a 
pleasant social gathering at the house of his former 
President To his surprise, he was the only guest 

After tea, the President and his guest alone in the li- 
brary. Dr. Durbin suddenly astonished the latter with the 
declaration : " Bowman, we are disappointed in you. You 
are now studying law, but we wished you to preach, and 
we believe the ministry is your proper place." This was 
too much for the already sore heart It fastened him as 
'Hhe nail that is fastened in a sure place," and in the end 
made him "glorious for his father's house." 

The words of Judge Beed, now emphasized by the 
piercing voice and incisive manner of President Durbin, 
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left the young man no way to escape from the path, al- 
ready well-defined, in his own thoughts. He hroke 
down; he opened fully his heart to the doctor; he frankly 
admitted what he had felt and feared was, perhaps, the 
leading of the Holy Spirit. 

Later in the same week in which these two interviews 
were held, his pastor Rev. T. 0. Thornton at Carlisle, 
came to him and said : " Bowman, I want you to preach 
on Sunday," and the struggling youth replied, "0 no, I 
can't do that; I have no license to preach." "I license 
you then," was the summary response. He obeyed and 
preached ; and this sermon, with the week's strange ex- 
perience behind it, as the immediate incentive, led him to 
his decision as to his life-work. Wise men were those 
around him, and wonderful for good was the work God 
led them in that week to do. 

The next Quarterly Conference of the Carlisle station, 
licensed him to preach, and duly recommended him for 
admission into the Baltimore Conference. And, as a 
marked illustration of the common judgment of the 
church as to his appropriate vocation, the Quarterly Con- 
ference, of Berwick (his home,) without his knowledge 
also, at the same time, licensed him, though absent, to 
preach, and recommended him as well for admission into 
the same Annual Conference. 

S. L. M. Conser was idiosyncratic. He was ap- 
pointed to Gettysburg circuit. After the tremendous 
battle there, temperance was hardly thought of, much 
less talked about. Mr. Conser proposed to revive the 
temperance cause, and appointed a meeting to lecture on 
the evils of intemperance. At the time designated he 
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put in an appearance, but to hiB surprise, he had only an 
audience of six old fossilized temperance men. Not to be 
beaten out in this way, and heeding the apostle's words, 
" I am made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some," he made another appointment to lecture 
on the evils of temperance. The public prints called at- 
tention to the fact; and some apprehensive Mends of 
temperance engaged a prominent temperance lecturer to 
be present and head off Mr. Conser, if necessary. 

When the time arrived an immense crowd came, but 
the champion of temperance did not come ; and, so, Mr. 
G. had things all his own way, at least at the beginning. 
There was such a crowd of intemperate people present, 
that he thought it best to select a president to keep order, 
and Mr. M., a good man, was chosen, and the meeting 
called to order. The chairman announced that the meet- 
ing had been called to hear Rev. Mr. Conser lecture on the 
evils of temperance; and that the meetmg was now ready 
to hear that gentleman. 

Mr. Conser arose, and without note or manuscript (he 
was always an impromptu speaker,) he spoke as follows: 
" Mr. President, gentlemen and ladies, hear ! Some time 
ago I made an announcement to lecture here on the evils 
of intemperance, but you would not hearken; in order to 
secure your attention, I have changed my program, by 
omitting the prefix, ^in,' and then my notification read, 
*A Lecture on the Evils of Temperance ' — a very slight 
change in the phraseology, and yet a tremendous change 
in the audience; so please hear me; and if I should get 
intemperate, the President will please rap me down. 

The evils of temperance ! Why, some think the evil 
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is all on the other side, and perhaps intemperance may 
have eyils too, but whdt good cause has not? Let others 
at other times notice them; our business is to notice the 
^vils of temperance. That our position, if not impreg- 
nable, is a strong one, is apparent from the fact of the 
absence of the champion of temperance, who was to use 
me up! Where is the brave Mr. W. ? Does he give it 
up ? Are the advocates of intemperance to have it all 
their own way? Is nothing of the good old cause left 
but six old fossils ? 

* Strange all this difference should be 
Twizt Tweedledum and Tweedledee/ 

But has temperance any evils ? Let us see. Temper- 
ance, from the Latin te7nperantia, means moderation — 
not too much and not too little. An illustration of this 
occurred once upon a time in this wise : a Mr. H.,^ who 
spent much of his time and more of his money in a vil- 
lage tavern, was about to indulge rather freely, when the 
bar-keeper remarked, * Andy, don't you think you have 
enough?' and Andy exclaimed, 'Enough! Well don't I 
know when I've enough ? ' And a blessed thing it was 
to know when he had enough ; otherwise it might have 
happened, as it often has happened, that a perverse wife 
and inconsiderate children might be the occasion of a 
row, when husband and father came home. So, you see 
it was a good thing for Andy to know when he had enough. 
O, that all temperance people knew when they had enough ! 
The speaker knows when he has enough. 

And, then, temperance is disadvantageous to the Com- 
monwealth in the matter of revenue (he gave the statis- 
tics.) Call oh our distillers, bar-keepers and rum-sellers 
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for taxes, and the collector meets with a smile and an 
open hand, and the invitation, ' Have a glass, please ; ' and 
it often does please. Now observe the contrast *Mr. 
Temperance I've called on you for a little tax.* 'What! 
tax again ! ' he growls. ' My taxes will break me up, yes 
they will. My wife is sick, George is at College, Amanda 
had to have a new piano, and the Elders say the pastor 
can't live on souls, and I'm a good ways behind on my 
pew rent ; but that gives me not much concern. Can't 
you call again ? ' ' Mr. Temperance, this is the third time 
I've called on you, and it's time you pay up.' * Well, Mr. 
Collector, couldn't you advance that tax for me? and 
then, some time I can pay it' ' Mr. Temperance, I did 
that for you two years ago, and you haven't paid it yet' 
* Well, you know, since Mr. S. has quit distilling, we have 
no sale for our corn and potatoes, and we can hardly get 
money enough to pay taxes.' * Mr. Temperance, I must 
go, and leave your tax-bill with 'Squire N.' * Hold on ! 
' maybe I can raise it ; let's go into the house ; ' and the dol- 
lar for tax comes ; but I pity the poor eagle on it, as the 
temperance man squeezes that tax dollar — no swain ever 
squeezed his girl so hard ! 

Then, again, in many cases, liquor is a necessity. How, 
in the name of common decency, could young ladies meet 
their not too sober lovers without egg-nog on Christmas 
eve? Or how could mothers bake mince pies vrithout 
brandy ? And, then too, in butchering times, the men 
can't do without grog. This was evidently the case with 
big Tom. Tom was a Catholic, and patronized our store. 
Our store used to sell goods on Sundays. I protested 
against this practice. The proprietor requested me to in- 
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form our castomers that we would sell no more on the 
Sabbath day ; so, accordingly on Saturday night (the store 
being full) I addressed all — all being Irish and Catholics 
too ; in which address I informed them that Father Mc- 
Oonegal was in town, and that I wanted to attend mass 
to-morrow morning, that being Sunday ; that hereafter we 
would sell no more goods on Sunday, except in cases of 
necessity. Big Tom was present, and, with all the rest^ 
shouted approval. All retired harmoniously. On Sun- 
day morning, November 11th, at 6 o'clock, there was a rap 
at the store-door. 'Who's that?' I asked, and I received 
the reply, 'Must have some grog.' And sure enough 
there was big Tom with a jug ! ' Tom, weren't you here 
last night ? ' and he answered, ' Faix ! and I was too, and 
I heard that spache of yours, but I'm in a divil of a hurry. 
' And so you want me to break my promise — do you ? 
'And faixl and yez said yez wouldn't sill onything ex- 
sapt in case of needcessity.' • Certainly Tom ; what is 
wrong?' 'Ochl we're butcherin', and the min can't do 
without grog.' Here was a plain case of necessity from 
Tom's stand-point. What was I to do? Temperance 
men may say it was not necessary to butcher on Sunday ; 
but that was not the question ; they were butchering, and 
the only query was, was it necessary to have grog in that 
case ? Tom thought it was. So you see, Mr. President^ 
that liquor may be a necessity. 

But finally, temperance may encroach on our liberty. 
Sons of Revolutionary fathers I daughters of American 
mothers! remember, remember, 'Eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty.' Africans, remember your . noble ances- 
try. Daughters of patriot sires! remember your dark- 
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browed siBters, and rally around ^ the star-spangled ban- 
ner,' as our fathers did. All true ; you only ask us to 
sign away our liberty to get drunk, and is that all? Be- 
member the camel's nose in the warm shanty ! aye we do 
remember, Mr. President, from drinking it may go to 
eating, and prophetically I see a son of ReYolutionary free- 
men, in clanking chains, now crawling under your chair, 
•sir, and in a whining voice submissively asking, * Mr. 
President, may I eat a piece of mince pie?'" 

The anti-temperance orator had hardly finished his 
last sentence, when, perhaps, a half-dozen persons cried 
out, "Mr. President." All was excitement A young 
man replied. Next, an old man got the floor, and said: 
" Mr. President, I did not come here to make a speech, 
but when I hear a good cause so shamefully abused, I 
cannot keep still." By and by an Irishman got the floor, 
and poor Paddy ! he hardly knew when he had enough. 
After some coughing, he said — and he said it better than 
some had expected — " Mr. Pres — I say, Mr. President — 
I — ^I — I hardly [hiccough] I hardly think that it is [hic- 
cough] right for all to be [hiccough] — to be down on one 
man [hiccough]; now, Mr. Pres — Mr. President [hic- 
cough] — my worthy colleague said [hiccough]-^Baidsome 
very good things," etc. etc. 

The object of the idiosyncratic Oonser was accomplished. 
The friends of temperance were aroused ; forthwith a tem- 
perance society was organized, officers were elected, there 
was life and activity in the great cause in Gettysburg. 

Mr. Gonser lost his health in the service of hia country 
during the rebellion as a chaplain in the army of the 
United States. 
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Irvin H. Torrence, one of the two remaining members 
who joined with me the Baltimore Conference in 1843, 
filled for thirty-four years the office of Secretary of the 
Pennsylyania Bible Society. He now rests from the la- 
bors of a well-spent life on his farm near Danville, Pa., — 
alas, in blindness ! The amusing scenes of his life would 
fill a volume. Here is one of them. At Mountain Grove 
camp-meeting, perhaps in '74, it was arranged to hold a 
children's meeting. The meeting had been put in charge 
of brother Torrence. Always at home with children, he 
was now at his best He pictured the great advantages of 
the Sabbath-Schools of the present over those of former 
years, and the advanced knowledge of the children 
of these days over those of past days. "Why," said 
he, "the children of the Sunday-Schools now know 
the Bible well nigh by heart. I will venture that quot- 
ing verse about with this congregation, they will keep it 
up longer, and beat all these old people before me. Now 
we will try this and see." Then raising his voice and 
hand, he said: "Will some one in the congregation give 
us a verse from the Bible?" Whereupon a brother out- 
side the altar pronounced very distinctly and nicely this 
text, "He that hath ears to hear, let him hear|" when Mr. 
Torrence said: "Thank you — very good, indeed; now, 
children, it is your time — speak out;" and a little girl, 
quickly and loudly, replied: "And them that has noses 
to smell, let them smell." 

William Taylor, the other living member of my class, 
was born on North Eiver, nine miles from Lexington, Va. 
I have often been at the house where he first saw the light 
of day. His father was called " Stuart," as a descendant 
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of the kingly house of that' name, of Scotland. So Wil- 
liam has royal blood in his veins, but not the bad bloodf 
of the Stuarts — time has purified his. 

He was a green country lad when he attended his first 
Conference in Baltimore. He was appointed to preach 
in Monument Street Church, .whose choir then was con- 
sidered first class. The young preacher gave out his first 
hymn, and, while the chorister was listening to the sound 
of his tuning fork, Taylor, a beautiful singer himself, 
started the hymn and sang it through to the amusement 
of everybody — choir and all. When he arose from prayer 
he looked down into "the amen corner," and said: 
"Brethren, sing something." The amusement was in- 
tensified, and the singers in the gallery thought, as they 
laughed, that the young preacher was one of those whO' 
had a strong prejudice against church choirs. So the 
young preacher ignored the celebrated choir altogether, 
not from prejudice but from ignorance, for he said, when 
he told the story himself: "I did not know then that 
there was such a thing as a church choir." Now, that 
green boy is one of the most — if not the most — conspicu- 
ous figures of the age; he is the Apostolic Bishop* of 
Africa, and has initiated, organized and is carrying for- 
ward measures which will redeem "the dark Continent"- 

Alexander M. Bamitz was the artist. The Conference 
held at Monument Street Church, in 1854, was memor- 
able for one thing, viz., the Bishop made the Presidiug^ 
Elders solemnly pledge themselves to profound secrecy 
about the appointments. This was distasteful to the 
preachers; they became restless under this regime; and, 
indeed, were on the verge of rebelling. Dr. Wickes sag- 
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jested to brother Barnitz to draw a picture to deride this 
Episcopal action, and the artist drew a most laughable 
cartoon. He represented the Elders in caricatures, all 
standing in a group, each one of them with an immense 
pad-look on his lips, one well-recognized brother, of a 
•communicative turn, tearing away at bis lock to loosen 
its hold; and the portly Bishop, with the look of an au- 
tocrat, standing in their midst and holding a tremendous 
key in his hand. Dr. Wickes circulated this cartoon in 
the basement of the church, and it was also passed around 
among the preachers on the Conference floor to the infinite 
Amusement of all who saw it The Bishop and his coun- 
<5il were aware "that something was going on," but did 
not find out for some time what it was. Then John A, 
-Collins, one of the Presiding Elders, referred to it com- 
plainingly in open Conference, and the Bishop condemned 
it severely. The artist was alarmed, but our Nast preach- 
ed on this occasion with his pencil a powerful sermon, 
perhaps more powerful than any other preached with his 
tongue, even the grand one, "The Morning Stars Singing 
Together;" for it was a vivid and vigorous protest, 
though so comical, against a thing of folly, tyranny and 
cruelty; it broke up forever in the old Baltimore Confer- 
ence any attempt to impose darkness and concealment 
where Methodist preachers have a right to demand light 
And open dealing — in fixing their appointments. 

How the dead heroes, known to me, of the old Balti- 
more Conference — "the immortal names that were not 
bom to die" — troop before me, and demand recognition 
from my pen ! I wish I could write about them all, but 
I .cannot — my space is too limited. 
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John Davis was the sage of the old Baltimore Confer- 
ence. 

'* He thought as a sage, he felt as a man." 

He was skilled in debate and strong in the pulpit. 
James Sewell defended a young preacher who had failed 
in his Conference studies, and he said of himself, ^^I was 
in my day just like the bee; I flew from flower to flower, 
and sucked here a little honey and there a little honey." 
Brother Davis, lifting his classical head, and referring to 
the fact that brother Sewell, once in his free and un- 
guarded reading of books, had become for a time hetero- 
dox, said, mischievously: "Yes, brother, and you sucked 
some poison too." 

Brother Davis was observed one day in the Conference 
room leaning on the ivory head of his cane seemingly in 
deep reflection. One of the preachers said to him, 
familiarly: "Why, Davis, what's the matter with you 
now; you look as solemn as an owl." Davis replied: 
"Ah! brother, I am having some very serious thoughts; 
I'm afraid that this grand old Conference of ours is de- 
generating; just look there;" and he pointed to the 
smallest member of the body strutting down the aisle; 
"in fancy," he added, "I saw the ill-fated day when this 
degeneration became complete, and lo! I beheld these 
benches filled with a race of monkeys, and a big balxxm 
seated in the Bishop's chair. 0, brother, I'm thinking 
some very grave thoughts." 

Samuel Bryson was the original preacher. He was a 
man of massive and gigantic brain. He once said: "A 
crooked truth is better than a straight lie." 
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In speaking about union he said: "Yon do not believe 
in union of every kind, the union of stones, chips, dirt 
and other refuse in the streets bound together by ice." 

Henry B. Bascom, on his way to Washington, when he 
was chaplain of the United States Senate, stopped and 
preached in Huntingdon, Pa., and astonished everybody 
by the power of his oratory. A lady, who was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Bryson, said to him: "Brother Bry- 
flon, I suppose you will be afraid to preach in Hunting- 
don since Bascom has preached for us ? " Bryson bowed 
his head for a moment as in deepest thought, and then 
said: "Sister, I have preached in the presence of Bas- 
corn's God." 

Marmaduke Pearce had few equals as a preacher. He 
was simple, unstudied, instructive and impressive. He 
grappled with difficulties with the strength and skill of 
a master. His mighty mind would grasp the contents of 
a volume, and compress it into a sermon with such skill 
that the sermon would give a better view of the subject 
than the book itself. His style was so clear, compact 
and terse, and his thoughts so sententious, comprehensive 
and full, that I have compared him in my own mind with 
the classic historian, Tacitus. Although in the general 
his manner was dispassionate, he could on great occasions 
soar to the higher regions of the patlietic and sublime; 
and when this was the case, he would raise his voice, even 
to roaring like a lion, employ violent gestures even to 
stamping with his feet, and in his deep emotion he would 
pour out a flood of tears. When traveling Berwick cir- 
cuit I visited him at his home in Light Street, Pa., when 
he was a superannuated preacher. 
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Mr. Pearce was the Presiding Elder of my father-in- 
law. He was holding a quarterly meeting in Mr. Min- 
shall's charge. He slipped out of the meeting one night, 
and stepped in the darkness on the horse-plank, intended 
for the ladies' use in mounting their horses, with one of 
its ends resting on the ground and the other supported 
by legs some four or five feet long. The elder, uncon- 
scious of danger nigh, walked along the plank, walked off 
its upper end, and fell with a heavy thud, as a large body 
would, in a heap upon the ground. Mrs. Minshall, the 
wife .of the preacher (she had staid at home to take care 
of her baby), when her husband came in from meeting, 
took him aside and said to him : " Mr. Minshall, I do wish 
you would tell- brother Pearce that his pantaloons are 
torn ; he has been walking all around here, and the sisters 
have been laughing at him, for his red-flannel drawers 
are seen through the large rent in his breeches." The 
preacher said : " It serves him right, for he had no bus- 
iness to run away and leave me in charge of his own 
meeting." 

The death of brother Pearce was beautiful. Words- 
worth's lines were true of him : ^ 

But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

When almost gone, he whispofed, "Happy! happy T* and 
the last words that fell from his lips were, "Come 
quickly ! " 

Charles B. Tippett was the free-salvation preacher.. 
His sermons were always antidotes to Calvinism. 

He sometimes, in the pulpit, told of his conversion on a 
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certain Saturday night He was converted in a time, he 
said, " when religion made a change in people." His coat, 
with its collar and lapels, w^as no bar to his conversion ; 
but it was a bar 'to his being admitted into love-feast on 
the following Sunday morning. He told how he sought 
the services of a tailor to remove the oifending collar and 
lapels ; but the tailor was not to be found. Saturday un- 
til midnight was spent in cutting off the un-methodistio 
appendages, and hemming the rents thus made. 

Thomas E. Bond, M. D., was the great editor of the 
Christian Advocate, He was not a member of the Con- 
ference, being only a local preacher ; but we still claim- 
ed him as one of us. He was an indifferent public 
speaker, and could never tell a touching anecdote at all. 
Christopher Frye, of the Conference, had a remarkable 
gift in that way. Dr. Bond heard him. Some time af- 
terwards he found a tender story, and he resolved to tell 
it when he preached. He told it, but it had no effect 
whatever. Bro. Frye was present and heard him. Dr. 
Bond went again to hear Frye preach, and he discovered 
at a certain point of his sermon, that he was getting ready 
to tell the same story, which had so signally failed the 
doctor. The editor said to himself: "Now, I am not go- 
ing to cry over my own story," but when the sympathetic 
preacher told it, his hearer sat and wept like a child. 

When the famous editor died, another editor, who had 
never forgiven ours for the part which he had taken in 
the great " Radical Controversy," undertook to write the 
dead man down, beginning a promised series of articles 
in his paper, the first with its stately Number I. Young 
Dr. Bond, a son of the deceased editor, who was temporarily 
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editing onr paper, squashed him of the Methodid Pro- 
tefianty in a pamgraph of two or three inches long, aid- 
ing with the words: '' The dead lion feels not the kicks of 
the living jackass. There, now, you sought for notoriety, 
and you have it" Number II of the promised articles 
never appeared — Number I was the first and last 

Jacob Gruber was eccentric. "There never was but 
one Gruber.'' As a preacher, familiar with doctrinal, 
practical and experimental religion, and constantly dwell- 
ing on these themes, he greatly instructed and benefited 
the masses. He absorbed other men's thoughts, mingled 
them with his own, and produced the combination 
. fresh and original from the laboratory of his own 
brain. He studied bis sermons thoroughly, upon his 
knees, especially at camp-meeting ; and, with the baptism 
of the Holy Ghost, he always preached them powerfully, 
sometimes overwhelmingly. 

He was always of marked individuality — eccentric in 
the extreme, even from his young days. Early in hiB 
ministry the first Methodist Episcopal Church in — I can- 
not positively name the place — was a structure built of 
logs, filled in between them with " chinkin and daubin." 
During revivals, especially, the building was not large 
enough to hold the crowds that came to the services, and 
the young men on the outside were anxious to see what 
was going on inside. 80 they broke holes through 
the "chinkin and daubin," nearest the altar, where the 
religious excitement was ; and peeped in to see the sights. 
Brother Gruber supplied himself with a goose quill, and 
quietly went to the holes and blew with his quill the 
plaster dust into the eyes of the youngsters ! 
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He had not only, as stated in his life, a hatred to dogs, 
but he also had a dislike to male children; he would pet 
the girls and repulse the boys. Once on a visit to a 
brother's house in Williamsport^ Pa., he brought his pock- 
ets full of candy, took the little girl upon his knee, gave 
her the mint sticks, ^tc., while he gave none to her little 
brother, standing by, nor would he allow his sister to 
give him any ; and when the little fellow cried, Jacob did 
his best to mock him, saying, ''Boo I hoo! hoo! you little 
calf you, you ought to be smacked! " 

Mr. Gruber was staying with this same family on an- 
other occasion. The lady of the house remarked to her 
husband that the stoTe-pipe would have to be cleaned be- 
fore long. Now, this was in the days of ten-plate stoves 
and wood fires ; and, as all who lived in those days knew, 
the pipes would become clogged with soot, impairing the 
draught and causing danger from fire. The stove-pipe 
referred to reached from the sitting-room through the 
room above it into the garret, where it entered a brick 
chimney. The next morning long before daylight, the 
gentleman and his wife were startled from their slumbers 
by a tremendous crash, mingled with the screams of their 
daughters ; and rushing to the aid of their children, they 
discovered pieces of the stove-pipe lying all around the 
room and the soot scattered over the floor and bed; and 
on further inspection, it was discovered that the floors of 
the garret and sitting-room were in the same condition. 
Mr. Gruber overheard the remark of the lady about clean- 
ing the stove-pipe, and had quietly come to the conclu- 
sion to get up early and clean it himself, and going into 
the lower room, he had pulled the pipe down, '' without 
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coontdn^ the cost ; " and no one was more astonished than 
himself, as he stood there before the family, holding a 
piece of the store-pipe in his hand. "No man is at all 
times wise." 

James Sewell, or ** Jimmy," as his brethren familiarly 
called Jiim, was the wit In preaching, by quick turns 
from seriousness to gayety, he would often convulse his 
hearers with laughter. His official brethren of the City 
Station, Baltimore, waited on him once, and requested 
him to lay aside his humor, no doubt beliering as they 
did: 

" He that negoUcUes bettoeen Ood and man. 
An God's embasMdor, the grand concsme 
Of judgment and of mercy ^ ehoiUd hevmre 
Of aU lightneu in hie epeeeh, ' Tie pitiful 
To court a grin tD?iere you ehould teoo a eoul; 
To break a jest where pity ehould inspire 
Pathetic exhortation^ and address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales ^ 
When sent with God's commission to the heart" 

Brother Sewell* promised to mend his ways, and tried 
to do so on the next Sunday morning; but, in trying to 
curb his humor, he miserably failed in preaching. On 
Monday morning he came to his officii brethren, and 
said| with tears in his eyes and pleading in his tones: 
"My dear brethren, you must let me be Jimmy Sewell, 
for I cao't be anybody else." 

He had a great sermon on Job, and, in the midst of a. 
most pathetic passage, he turned the weeping of his 
hearers suddenly into laughter by representing Job in his 
losses, bereavement and personal suffering, as confidently 
saying: " I know one who won't forsake me now." ''Who's 
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that, Job?" "Why, its Mrs. Job." "By and by the 
old lady came in, and said : * Curse God and die 1 ' » Humph I 
I guess she wanted to be a widow and get another hus- 
band." 

Robert Emory was a man. He was called to an early 
grave. In him centered the brightest hopes. The eyes 
of the whole church were turned towards him, and it was 
predicted that he would be one day one of the Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. He was told that 
speeches, like the one. he had just delivered, would de- 
stroy his popularity. He arose in all the majesty of his 
noble manhood, and, with the fire of genius flashing in 
his eye, and withering scorn upon his lips, he exclaimed, 
in a burst of eloquence: "Popularity! I am not seeking 
it. I seek the truth, Mr. President, and when I find it, 
I defend it at any risk and at every cost." 

When a little boy, Robert Emory was left motherless, 
and his father committed him to the care of his aunt, 
visiting his boy at long intervals — his arduous duties per- 
mitting nothing more. Of one of these visits Robert 
Emory, when a man, told this incident: "As my father 
was bidding me good-by one day, and no doubt feeling 
very tenderly toward his motherless boy, he said to my 
aunt: ^Take good care of Robert, and give him all he 
needs.' My father had scarcely gone when my aunt gave 
me a whipping, saying that she thought ^hat I needed 
that more than anything else just then; and I have no 
doubt she was right" 

John A. Gere was the debater. I thus denominate 
him in a field where many of his brethren were so skilled 
because this was his peculiar forte. Here he was at 
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home — readjy keen, clear, oomprehensive and effectlTe. 

He was also remarkable for the training of his family, 
and reared admirably seven beantiful daughters, accord- 
ing to original ideas, fully set forth in his book on the 
"GoYernment of Children." 

As a powerful magnet, he attracted all children to his 
side, and wielded over them a powerful influence for gdod 
in his large church classes. He had perfect self-control 
and said of himself: ^' By the grace of (}od, I hare not 
been, angry for twenty-five years.'' '^Beal glory springs 
from the silent conquest of ourselves." 

Dr. Oere did not believe in the public sentiment that 
caused the sad fate expressed in the familiar lines : 

" She never told her love ; 
Bnt let concealment, like a worm i* the bad, 
Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thought; 
And. with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat, like Patience on a monnment. 
Smiling at grief." 

He hesitated not to affirm that a woman had as good a 
right to declare her love as a man ; and he said that a 
young lady once whispered in his ear her love for him, 
and, although he could not return her passion, he never 
lost his respect for her. 

Nerval Wilson was a Conference leader. His words car- 
ried weight in all the business of the body, and were, per- 
haps, as potent in deciding the Conference as those of any 
other leader, except John A. Collins. He was a clear, 
argumentative, logical preacher. The leading Metho- 
dists of Fredericksburg, Va., and the adjacent county, 
used to speak of his preaching in the most unqualifiod 
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manner when Presiding Elder in the Northern Neck of 
Va., shortly after the division of *44. At camp-meetings 
they represented him as well-nigh inspired. The effects 
they spoke of as often produced equaled anything they 
-ever heard of — people falling, the wildest young bloods 
of the region all standing around spell-bound and weep- 
. ing, while he poured out strains of eloquent speech as 
from a fountain of inspiration. 

In my hearing, he was pitted against John A. Collins 
in a warm and earnest debate on the failure of my young 
friend, J. W. T., to pass his examination in his Confer- 
ence studies — Collins pro and Wilson con. In his speech 
John A. Collins, the defender of the young preacher, de- 
clared: "Mr. President^ I, myself, was once examined on 
that book, 'Watson's Theological Institutes;' and my 
brother, Nerval Wilson, was the examiner. He asked 
me but one solitary question: 'What;, is solifidianism?' 
I had, sir, a smattering of Latin; I knew that solus 
meant alone^ and that fides meant faith; and so I an- 
swered the question correctly; and safely passed through 
my examination, though, up to that time, I had never 
read the book, nor have I read it to this day, sir." 

James H. Brown was the laconic speaker, both on the 
Oonference floor and in the pulpit ; and his speeches and 
his sermons were characterized by rare intelligence and 
familiarity with Methodist, and, indeed, with all other 
literature. 

When he was a young man — probably in his first year 
in the ministry — he was sent to Sunbury circuit One of 
his appointments was Conyngham in Luzerne county, six 
miles from Hazleton, Pa. The Methodists were few and 
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despised. On Brown's arrival, on one of his rounds, he 
found at Conyngham a Prasbyterian preacher preaching 
Oalvinism pure and simple. Brown listened for awhile 
until he could stand it no longer, when he arose in the 
congregation, denied the doctrine preached, and argued 
against it So earnest and convincing was he that he 
carried the audience with him, and Methodism has had 
ever since a place, while Calvinism has almost died out 
in the valley. 

Invariably when he came into the Conference room he 
went forward and carefully deposited his silver-headed 
cane of ebony and his shiny black silk hat just inside the 
altar-railing; and, on the eve of the adjournment of Con- 
ference, he slipped forward again, and took them up. 
He was very careful of any money, both of his own and 
of the church's, entrusted to his hands. One day he was 
counting his church collections in the Conference room 
to be ready to report them, when his attention for a mo-^ 
ment was attracted elsewhere; and a tricky brother 
snatched up his money, and quickly left the pew. In- 
stantly Bro. Brown discovered that his money was gone, 
and, springing to his feet, he cried out in the most dole- 
ful tones increasing the emphasis at every repetition of 
the words: **I am robbed! robbed! Mr. President, rob- 
bed here in broad day light on the Conference floor — oh! 
oh! oh!" 

The trickster knew w^ere parson Brown kept his hat, 
and he quietly placed the money in it 

And, when brother Brown took up his hat, he spied 
money in its crown; he started; he sat down on a bench, 
trembling all over; he grabbed the money nervously; he 
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counted it rapidly on his knees; it was all there, bat he 
ran his hand around the bat-crown for more, and ex- 
claimed: ^'Astonishing! astonishing! astonishing!" 

Isaac Collins was called the ''Watch Dog," because he 
always sat in the same seat in the Conference room, and 
never allowed any item of business to escape his notice. 
He had another sobriquet, viz: "Uncle," and it was one 
of genuine affection. 

As a preacher Isaac Collins was "a son of thunder," 
and, as a man, he was by nature a perfect gentleman, as 
I discovered when I, the junior preacher of Boonsboro' 
circuit and Prof. Emory, the second preacher, of Frederick 
City station, held a quarterly meeting in Middletown, 
Md., for this hero when he was sick. 

The memory of our older men is full of reminiscences 
of Isaac Collins. I wish I could give his manner of 
speech, but it is utterably indescribable — deliberate, halt- 
ing and deeply guttural. 

"Boszel," he said, squaring his bulky form before 
that hyperbolical brother, and speaking in his most com- 
ical style, "Koszel, I have a crow to pick with you, sir." 
"Well, Uncle Isaac, what is it?" "Why, sir, I under- 
stand, sir, that you said that I was as big as a barn-door, 
and as ignorant as a horse, sir." 

At a camp-meeting a young preacher had reproved a 
man for bad conduct in the congregation, and the gen- 
tleman (?) was insulted, and resolved to chastise his re- 
prover; and for that purpose he overhauled him at the 
head of the ground when the service at the st&nd was 
over. Collins saw that the young preacher was alarmed, 
he thrust his giant body between the would-be chastiser 
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John Dayis was the sage of the old Baltimore Confer- 
ence. 

'* He thought as a sage, he felt as a man." 

He was skilled in debate and strong in the pulpit. 
James Sewell defended a young preacher who had failed 
in his Conference studies, and he said of himself, '^I was 
in my day just like the bee; I flew from flower to flower, 
and sucked here a little honey and there a little honey/' 
Brother Davis, lifting his classical head, and referring to 
the fact that brother Sewell, once in his free and un- 
guarded reading of books, had become for a time hetero- 
dox, said, mischievously: ''Yes, brother, and you sucked 
some poison too." 

Brother Davis was observed one day in the Conference 
room leaning on the ivory head of his cane seemingly in 
deep reflection. One of the preachers said to him, 
familiarly: "Why, Davis, what's the matter with you 
now; you look as solemn as an owl." Davis replied: 
"Ah! brother, I am having some very serious thoughts; 
I'm afraid that this grand old Conference of ours is de- 
generating; just look there;" and he pointed to the 
smallest member of the body strutting down the aisle; 
"in fancy," he added, "I saw the ill-fated day when this 
degeneration became complete, and lo! I beheld these 
benches filled with a race of monkeys, and a big baboon 
seated in the Bishop's chair. 0, brother, I'm thinking 
some very grave thoughts." 

Samuel Bryson was the original preacher. He was a 
man of massive and gigantic brain. He once said: "A 
crooked truth is better than a straight lie." 
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In speaking about union he said: "You do not believe 
in union of every kind, the union of stones, chipB, dirt 
and other refuse in the streets bound together by ice." 

Henry B. Bascom, on his way to Washington, when he 
was chaplain of the United States Senate, stopped and 
preached in Huntingdon, Pa., and astonished everybody 
by the power of his oratory. A lady, who was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Bryson, said to him: "Brother Bry- 
fion, I suppose you will be afraid to preach in Hunting- 
don since Bascom has preached for us?" Bryson bowed 
his head for a moment as in deepest thought, and then 
said: "Sister, I have preached in the presence of Bas- 
com's God." 

Marmaduke Pearce had few equals as a preacher. He 
was simple, unstudied, instructive and impressive. He 
grappled with difficulties with the strength and skill of 
a master. His mighty mind would grasp the contents of 
a volume, and compress it into a sermon with such skill 
that the sermon would give a better view of the subject 
than the book itself. His style was so clear, compact 
and terse, and his thoughts so sententious, comprehensive 
and full, that I have compared him in my own mind with 
the classic historian, Tacitus. Although in the general 
his manner was dispassionate, he could on great occasions 
soar to the higher regions of the pathetic and sublime; 
and when this was the case, he would raise his voice, even 
to roaring like a lion, employ violent gestures even to 
stamping with his feet, and in his deep emotion he would 
pour out a flood of tears. When traveling Berwick cir- 
cuit I visited him at his home in Light Street, Pa., when 
he was a superannuated preacher. 
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Rev. John Newland Maffitt delivered, in the hill of the 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C, a sermon 
on Mr. Cookman's death, csntitled "A Voice from the 
Ocean," famous for its brilliant style, its tender and touch- 
ing pathos, its lofty eloquence, and its moving oratory. 

Here is one part of the peroration of that sermon in 
substance: Once a chariot of fire and horses of fire bore 
one of God's ancient servants from earth to heaven, and 
why may not a ship of glory be commissioned to transport 
Cookman to the skies ? There is a spirit-ship. Behold 
her Y She swings gracefully into the whirlpool where the 
President was overwhelmed in the seething waters, and 
glides upon the torn and frantic sea. The ship is of the 
rarest beauty ; her sides are of burnished gold, and her 
masts of ivory. Her commander is Jesus himself; her 
nav igators, the holy angels. She drops her anchor at the 
spo t where the ill-fated steamship went down, and one 
after another of her passengers, untroubled and serene, is 
taken on board. There is a loud huzza ringing from fore 
to aft through all the ship, "Cookman comes." He 
steps the last on deck. The ship of glory weighs her 
glittering anchor, starts on her heaven-bound voyage, and 
leaves behind the scene of disaster forever. Her voyage 
is rapid beyond description. She comes in sight of land. 
The towers of the New Jerusalem, crowning a vast head- 
land, are gleaming in the distance. Here is a land of 
perfect loveliness. The glory of all other lands is gath- 
ered into it. And on its shores crowds, saved through 
Cookman's instrumentality, are waiting to greet and wel- 
come home the immortal voyager ; and his kindred also 
wait — among them his own dear mother. 
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Here is another part of that same peroration in quota- 
tion: "The bark of glory nears the emerald shore. It is 
already in the haven of eternal rest My eyes ache un- 
der the pure vision of such beauty. Forms, too glorious 
for the sight of man, crowd, rank after rank, and order 
above order, from port to city gate ; and the song of sal- 
vation rolls up from a multitude which no man can num- 
ber: * Blessing and honor and glory and power be linto 
him that sitteth upon the throne and unto the Lamb for- 
ever and ever.' " 

"Dear voyager of time, thou hast reached the haven 
of eternity! My eyes can no longer follow thee — fare- 
well! I wave my snow-white signal of adieu, wet, in- 
deed, with tears, but more the tears of joy than the tears, 
of sorrow ! Farewell ! farewell ! " 

Alfred GriflBth was "the Nestor in the council, the 
Achilles in the fight." 

•* In combat, hia the vigorous arm of youth ; 
And in the council, hie the eye of age." 

In affection, we called him " Uncle Alf." 

In his prime, he was a mighty preacher, in spite of his 
unusually long sentences. 

He had a remarkable memory; as a prominent member 
of the Conference said of him: "Uncle Alf has a mem- 
ory like a tar-barrel." And his memory took a singular 
turn ; it had a strange penchant for the pedigrees of men, 
accompanied with the rare power of distinctly calling 
them up at will. "That man," he said, "oughtn't to put 
on such airs ; he mustn't forget that one of his ancestors 
was sent to this country and boarded here at the public 
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expense, aiid worked on the highway with a ball and 
chain to his leg." 

He was brave and fearless. A serious charge was onoe 
brought against a member of the Conference, and Mr. 
QriflBth was opposed to him. The Bishop, by his per- 
sonal influence in private, hushed the matter up, and then 
came into Conference, and said, ex cathedra: "The diffi- 
culty is now settled; let no man dare to open his lips.*' 
Brother Griffith sprang to his feet, and exclaimed, in 
great astonishment and in a tone of severe reproof: "Do 
I staiul here on the floor of the Baltimore Annual Con- 
ference, or am I in the Vatican ? Have the words of a 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, or of a Pope 
of Rome, fallen on my ears ? " 

When he was an old man he preached a sermon in 
Greencastle, Pa., and he spoke of the prevailing infidelity 
of the times ; and, with a gesture made by leaning over 
the pulpit and reaching one hand far out towards the 
congregation, he exclaimed: "It is the quintessence of 
the dark age^ squirted into the nineteenth century." 

" CcUm and aereney he see» approaching death 
As the mfe port^ the peaceful^ nlent shore. 
Where ?ie may rest^ life's tedious ttoya^e oW^ 

Henry Slicer was called the " Old War Horse of Meth- 
odism." In preaching the gospel, where can be reaped 
in the broadest swaths and gathered and garnered in the 
most abundant sheaves the richest golden harvest ? Where 
the resemblance is the nearest to the greatest preacher of 
all, the Lord Jesus Christ himself — of whom this was the 
glorious record: "And the common people heard him 
gladly." The common people heard Henry Slicer gladly. 
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He was a great temperance advocate, and, dnring his 
pastorate in Carlisle, when I was a hoy, he held in the 
snmmer time every Sunday afternoon a temperance meet- 
ing in the old o|)en market-house. What a motley crowd 
he had, — "the tattered and torn," bar-keepers, "soap- 
sticks," " rummies," " the dregs of society," with many re- 
spectable people, of course. Mr. S. was a great water- 
drinker, while speaking, and not unfrequently took up 
the pitcher, and drank large draughts out of it Old Mr. 
G. one day was intoxicated; he went to the pump for a 
pitcher of water; pumped it full; and in raising it to his 
lips, said, in the thick voice of a drunken man, and with 
the Irish brogue as well, imitatively and sneeringly: 
"A could dhrink av wather. Mister Slicer." These 
meetings were very fruitful of good. 

Mr. iSlicer wjis a famous controversialist Mr, West, a 
Winebrennarian — a man of education and considerable di- 
alectical skill — challenged him to debate the question of 
baptism; and he readily accepted the challenge. The 
meeting took place in Perry county. Pa., either in Bloom- 
field — now called New Bloomfield — or Landisburg; Mr. 
S. had written a book on the "Subjects and Mode of 
Christian Baptism," and his antagonist very naturally 
supposed that the author would pursue the same line of 
argument in the debate as he had done in his book; and 
he came, as he thought, prepared to blot that book out of 
existence. But the wary disputant took an entirely dif- 
ferent course. His opponent was non-plussed at the very 
outset, and was compelled to acknowledge: "I thought 
you would pursue the same course in debate which you 
have in your book." Mr. Slicer answered with his pe- 
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cnliar pursing of his lips, turning his month to the left 
and lolling out his tongue on that side: "O, the book 
will take care of itself." He plied his new arguments 
with such skill and force as to rout his antogonist com- 
pletely, who was forced, finally, to say: " If the Lbrd will 
help me out of this trouble, I will never get into another 
like it." 

I had for many years— I am so sorry that I have lost 
it, for it would be to me now a precious relic — a slip 
of paper, containing some of the notes of the great de- 
bater: 1. Christianity is scrupulously modest 2. It is 
intensely kind. 3. It is universally applicable. — And it 
is not difficult to understand what arguments suited to the 
times he built on these well- worded propositions. 

My friend was a party man — a Democrat by conviction, 
and a firm believer in all its doctrines. I asked him once, 
*' Brother Slicer, what is the difference between the Whig 
tariff and Democratic?" and he promptly and emphatic- 
ally answered: "The Whigs put the tariff on log chains, 
the Democrats, on gold chains." 

As a party man, he was elected twice to the chaplaincy 
of the United States Senate. The great event of his first 
incumbency of that high office was his celebrated sermon 
against dueling, prompted by the duel fought on the road 
to Marlboro', Md., February 24, 1838, by Hon. Jonathan 
Cilley of Maine, and Hon. W. J. Graves of Kentucky. 
Mr. Cilley was forced into the affair, and he lost his life, 
because the blood-thirstiness of chivalrous honor demand- 
ed a victim. He fell, simply uttering the words, "I am 
shot;" and in two or three minutes expired. 

Rev. Mr. Slicer's sermon, according to the Congression- 
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al Becord, was divided into four heads : 1. The history of 
dnels. 2. Their specific character and turpitude. 3* 
Their causes and consequences, and 4. The proper means 
of their prevention. The sermon was a manly, brave at- 
tack on a practice which a wrong and vicious public 
opinion had long been justifying and calling by soft 
names. Its statements were clear, its logic keen, and its 
argumentation conclusive; it produced a profound im- 
pression upon his brilliant audience and upon the country. 
Dr. Slicer was fond of duck shooting. There he is now, 
in my fancy, starting from his home in Baltimore, arrayed 
in a complete ducking suit of corduroy pants, coat and vest^ 
and cap to suit He is going to shoot ducks in the day time, 
and help a^ pastor in a protracted meeting at night He 
and his companion reached their destination — a half mile 
from the school-house where the meeting was to be held — 
about dusk; got supper; and went to the place of divine 
service on foot through snow and sleet The doctor 
preached in his ducking suit ; five penitents came forward, 
and three of them were converted. The next morning 
before day, Dr. Slicer got up, and as soon as breakfast 
was over, he and his companion started for the ducking 
point on the river — a foot-way built out into the water 
for about 50 yards, and a blind or square box with plenty 
of decoy (wooden) ducks around. The morning being 
cold and damp and calm, his companion went ashore, and 
built a fire ; but the doctor had his eye on the many thous- 
and ducks feeding out of guurshot Owing to the fact 
that there was no wind, no ducks were fiying, and the 
doctor, becoming impatient, said: "Smyser, I believe 1*11 
knock down those coots that are swimming among the 
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decoys. (These coots or dippers are hard to shoot — they 
dive at the flash of the fire.) "All right, doctor," Smy- 
ser said, " blaze away." He did blaze away. A very loud 
report followed, and an unnsual noise behind his com- 
panion. Smyser looked around, and there was the D. D. 
flat on his back, kicked over by the gun. As soon aa 
Smyser inqaired if he was hurt, Dr. Slicer asked, ** Where 
are the coots?" and the young preacher replied: "0, Dr. 
instead of your knocking them down, you hare been 
knocked down yourself!" 

Dr. Henry Slicer lived and died a loyal son of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 

** We live in deeds, not years — in thoughts not breaths — 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial : 
We should count time by heart-throbs. .He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.^* 

John A. Collins, as Chrysostom was called, was the 
"Golden Mouth." He was a finished debater, the most 
potent in deciding the action of his own Conference, and 
the peer of any one on the floor of the General Confer- 
ence. As a disputant, he was sometimes facetious. " Mr. 
Chairman," said Uncle Isaac, "I don't understand the 
brother, sir; brother Collins, I wish you would explain, 
sir;" and the great debater answered, playfully, "I can 
give, Mr. President, my beloved name-sake ideas, but I 
can't give him brains." 

He could also be most severe in debate. Dr. Jesse T. 
Peck — "half in fun and whole in earnest" — attacked 
Collins. It was evident that he felt the keen thrusts of 
his antagonist The picture of Collins then is vivid be- 
fore me now. Yonder he goes, walking up and down the 
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Bide aisle of the church with his erect form and princely 
step, biting his finger nails, and looking with flashing 
eyes over the tops of his gold-rimmed spectacles — ^just 
waiting nervously for the opportune moment to rush up- 
on his antagonist and slay him. The fitting time came ; 
he made a fierce assault, and with the glittering, trench- 
ant blade of a master debater, he cut the doctor to pieces 
— polemically. 

Collins had the failings of genius — among them a want 
of tact in managing his own finances. He was generous, 
and, if in funds, would give to benevolence without stint, 
just as if he was a Croesus. Like an unthinking child, 
he spent his money recklessly. It was not, therefore, 
strange that he sometimes got into financial trouble, from 
which he could not, unaided, extricate himself. 

The Baltimore Conference once, with Bishop Waugh — 
its President — leading in the matter, helped Collins out 
of monetary embarrassment He arose to return thanks ; 
but for once his ready tongue was tied; and he could only 
stammer out: " Brethren, if I'm ever caught again in such 
a predicament as this, I hope you'll expel me from the 
Conference." Ah ! those broken words of the honest but 
bankrupt son of genius, so feelingly spoken, touched many 
a fraternal heart; and these thoughts passed through 
many a brother's brain : " Well, well, if Collins ever needs 
help again, we'll give it to him as cheerfully as we have 
done it this day." 

While John A* Collins was a master in the arena of 
debate, the pulpit was his throne. Here he used a cer- 
tain kind of easy, untramelled freedom — perhaps, the 
French word aba^ndon would describe it best 
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A young preacher once upon a time sat behind the 
great preacher in the pulpit^ and he said, '' Amen ! " and 
Collins, at the very height of his eloquence, turned quick- 
ly around, and said, emphatically : ''If yoa can't say that 
word better than that, I don't want you to say it at all.** 
After awhile the respondent, nothing daunted, repeated, 
"Amen!" and the preacher replied: "Well, that's a lit- 
tle better, but not quite up to the mark yet" "Amen!** 
was said for the third time, and this time with a shout, 
"Glory!" and the great pulpit orator said: "Now, that 
will do ; " and went on grandly. 

At another time at a camp-meeting in central Penn- 
sylvania, where he was Presiding Elder, he was preaching 
on Sunday morning to a vast congregation ; it was greatly 
moved, as he dwelt with intense fervor on some fact of 
experimental godliness. He cried out: "I will take the 
liberty, just here, of calling on sister Stoner, of Lewis- 
town, to arise and give her testimony on this point" 
And she arose and spoke; her speech, though an episode, 
was like a fresh gale from heaven, adding to the mighty 
force of the celestial one which was already sweeping over 
and swaying the multitude. 

The writer recalls distinctly Collins's description and 
application of West's great painting, " Christ Healing the 
Sick." With his well-trained descriptive skill, made 
complete by a rich fancy, the golden-mouthed orator hung 
up that painting; he stood, so it seemed, intently gazing 
at it himself; his hearers, as if it were really hung up before 
their eyes, gazed at it too; and every one of them was 
tenderly touched and powerfully moved by the use made 
of this famous work of art to show the sympathy of the 
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hnman Jesus who weeps over our sorrows, and the power 
of the Divine Christ who heals all our diseases. 

Life in the past itinerancy had its "downs" as well as 
" ups." Although, as we have seen, the old Methodist 
preachers were generally in a merry mood, yet occasion- 
ally one was to be found who, under peculiar circum- 
stances, had a fit of the blues; and it was, therefore, true 
of him : 

" Thy fate is the common fate of aU, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 
Some days must be dark and dreary." 

Brother Collins and several other Methodist preachers, 
well-mounted, legs encased in leggins, with saddle-bags 
on, and umbrellas strapped upon pads behind their sad- 
dles, were traveling in lower Maryland, where the roads 
were treacherous. They came to a point in the road 
where a rail was stuck in the mud to give warning that 
it was a dangerous spot. The riders halted. " Come on, 
brethren," said the bold Collins, and as he plunged in, his 
horse sank up to the shoulders ; and the rider pitched over 
his head, flying one way and his saddle-bags the other. 
It was a sad mishap! but the brethren could not help 
laughing. The unfortunate man crawled out in a woe- 
ful plight, and they fished out his saddle-bags without a 
smile, but instead, looking most ruefully! The clerical 
party stopped at the house of a Methodist brother. He 
was a large, portly man, but Collins was rather small and 
thin. When the spare, wiet, muddy traveler doffed his 
own garments and donned a suit of his larger brother's, 
the sight was very ludicrous, and his fellow travelers 
laughed again; but Collins was still mum and glum. 
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And 80 he continued for a day or two, till a certain event 
lifted the cloud from his brow. An old woman, with her 
cart full of country produce was on her way to market; 
her cart upset and spilled her articles on the road — her 
dead pig amon^ them. Poor woman ! she was helpless — 
unable to right her cart The gallant preachers dis- 
mounted, and did the work for her — no one more busy 
and hearty than Collins. When all things were righted, 
he said with that ringing laugh of his: ^' Well, old lady, 
I hope your pig was not hurt ;" and he was merry for all 
the rest of the journey. 

After the lapse of so many years, let us do what we 
have often done before, viz., go again to the scene of our 
brother's death ; for surely we cannot go too frequently 
to a place " quite in the verge of heaven." So, on the 
morning when Collins " fell on sleep,*' we stand in imag- 
ination once more near his death-bed. The sun has just 
risen. At his own request, the curtains of the dying 
Christian's chamber are gently drawn aside, and the rosy 
light of early morning is coming softly through the un- 
shaded windows. The beloved Collins speaks ; and his 
last words are the triumphant words of the 103d Psalm : 
" Bless the Lord, my soul, and all that is within me 
bless his holy name." 

He lingers till twenty minutes before two o'clock, in 
the afternoon, and then John A. Collins, in his time the 
greatest preacher in the old Baltimore Conference, died, 
** like one who wraps the drapery of his couch about him, 
and lies down to pleasant dreams ; " and he left 

** his lofty name 
A light, a land-mark on the cliffs of fame.'* 
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And now let it be said, not only of all whose record is 
here, bnt of every dead hero of the old, historic Baltimore 
Annual Conference : 

" Weep not for him who dieth, 
For he sleeps, and is at rest. 
And the conch whereon he lieth 
Is the green earth's qniet breast" 

The author of these Annals has now reached their final 
page. He has written them con amore, and as he pur- 
posed to do, in a pleasant vein — that vein being, indeed, 
the warp and woof of his checkered story. He has aimed 
not to *^set down aught in malice : " 

■** Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot" 
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